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EASTER AS REVEALED BY THE MASTERS. 


By Louise CRENSHAW Ray. 


HILE painting, sculpture, liter- 
ature, and music each has an 
individual method of presenting the 
wonder of the Easter miracle, music 
probably celebrates 


this festival 
most gloriously. When, upon East- 
er morning at High Mass, sur- 
rounded by nature’s offering of fra- 
grant flowers, we hear the organ 
peal forth joyously into that most 
typical of all Easter hymns, “Hc 
Dies,”’ we feel with Pope Leo I., that 
this is the “day alone great.” 

The Gospel according to St. John 
relates that Mary Magdalen sought 
out the sepulcher of Christ, “while 
it was yet dark”; so despite the con- 
fusion of early records, it is obvious 
that no human eye beheld the Res- 
urrection of our Master. The Chris- 
tian witnesses bore testimony to the 
accomplished fact alone. 

In their religious or commercial 
zeal, however, early painters entire- 
ly overlooked the facts; and the 
Resurrection of Our Lord is depict- 
ed upon the sarcophagi of ancient 
Christians, showing the women and 
watchers at the grave. As late as 
the thirteenth century the subject 


was revived and painted by Giotto 
and Fra Angelico. 

The latter uses a Roman sarcoph- 
agus and introduces a Dominican 
saint in one corner—an abstract 
representation such as might have 
occurred in an earlier work. 

Titian’s representation of the Res- 
urrection is strangely and abstract- 
ly told, despite its realism. Christ, 
holding a great banner, with the 
usual red cross upon a white back- 
ground, stands—apparently on the 
point of rising; His shroud floats 
about Him as a cloak, while He 
gazes upward, half pointing to the 
clouds above. The tomb is uncov- 
ered; a man in armor looks up, 
while another sleeps in the fore- 
ground. 

Quite a striking contrast may be 
observed in Tintoretto’s strange 
composition where the Savior has 
risen and floats in the air. His re- 
leased shroud is supported by a host 
of angels, while He looks down up- 
on the angels guarding the tomb. 
Suddenly the donors of the picture, 
the Morosini family, appear, al- 
though they have no part whatever 
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in the meaning of the painting. 
They are watched over by their pa- 
tron saint, who is indicated by the 
cross he bears. 

Different again, is the “Resurrec- 
tion,” by the Sodoma, in the public 
palace at Siena. Christ, a figure of 
elegance, steps from a square-edged 
tomb, draped in a flowing mantle 
and holding the traditional banner. 
In the foreground, two little chil- 
dren lean upon the edge of the tomb, 
and soldiers lie about; while in the 
distance spreads a beautiful land- 
scape. Along the road are seen three 
women approaching. It is a creation 
of artifice only, but nevertheless 
possesses rare beauty. 

The Gospel text describing the ap- 
pearance of the risen Christ to Mary 
Magdalen in the garden, is so sim- 
ple that there should have been no 
misreading; but artists translated it 
in various way when executing a 
representation of the scene known 
as a “noli me tangere.” 

Giotto’s Magdalen has dropped to 
her knees as if to embrace the feet 
of her beloved Master. Fra Angeli- 
co makes the Christ shoulder a 
spade; and Diirer has used both the 
spade and the standard of victory. 
But it must be remembered that 
Diirer’s prints were largely a mat- 
ter of business—church art pro- 
duced to meet a growing demand. 

Even the devout Raphael’s treat- 
ment is deficient—the man with the 
hoe is as meaningless as is the wom- 
an who is expostulating with him. 
Both Titian and Correggio capture 
the impressive beauty of the scene. 

Le Sueur rose above the academic 
limitations of later French art, in 
his, “Appearance of Christ to Mag- 
dalen.” It is a noble composition, 
rich with feeling, although the fig- 
ures are somewhat formal. Christ 
points upward with one hand, while 


with the other He forbids the sup- 
pliant to approach closer. A no- 
ticeable feature of this painting is 
the lovely streaming hair of the 
kneeling Magdalen. 

Outstanding among all concep- 
tions of the “noli me tangere,” is 
Rembrandt’s painting at Brunswick. 
The garden forms no part of the pic- 
ture—more important than the mere 
story is the consolation given the 
woman by her Master. We feel that 
she will arise another woman. 
Christ, just out of the tomb, stands 
partially covered with the shroud, 
and lifts a warning hand in answer 
to Mary’s anxious, “Rabboni.” The 
woman, a figure of wistful beauty, 
is closely draped in nun-like fash- 
ion, with the traditional blonde hair 
entirely covered. The gentle gloom 
of twilight envelops the two figures, 
and from above the trees in the 
background, comes the faint light of 
the sky. The effect of this remark- 
able painting is indescribable. 

An early bronze, supposed to have 
been made for the door of the Basil- 
ica of St. Bartholomew’s, depicts an 
angel sitting upon the tomb, ex- 
plaining the mystery to the holy 
women. Above them is a little build- 
ing with rounded roof and arches. 
Already the artistic development 
has introduced handsome gestures 
and a certain beauty of grouping. 
Earlier examples represent an angel 
in white, guards, and three women; 
but later the guards are omitted. 

Digressing slightly, we must call 
attention to a quaint representation 
of Christ’s descent into Limbus, by 
Sodoma (Siena), and the two Pietas 
in marble by Michelangelo. 

Whereas Dante’s account of the 
descent into Limbus leaves a terrify- 
ing impression, Sodoma emphasizes 
the more beautiful side of the narra- 
tive. The figure of Christ has dis- 
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tinction and grace, as He lifts a 
youth, probably Abel, from a tomb. 
He holds the standard of victory, 
but uses it for a staff as He bends 
over. Injury to this fresco prevents 
the identification of a number of 
other characters who appear in this 
remarkable conception; but Adam 
and Eve are distinguishable, stand- 
ing at the left, a slender tree be- 
tween them. 

Michelangelo’s world famous Pi- 
eta, executed in 1499, is the chief 
ornament of the French chapel in 
St. Peter’s, Rome; although it is 
somewhat disfigured by the bronze 
angels that hang over it. This is 
the masterpiece of Michelangelo’s 
young manhood, and is unsurpassed 
in sculpture. Quoting from Con- 
divi, ““The Madonna is seated upon 
the stone on which the cross was 
erected, with her dead Son in her 
lap.” She is still youthful and rare- 
ly beautiful; although her posture 
expresses intense grief. Michelan- 
gelo, when criticized for making her 
so young and lovely, defended him- 
self by declaring that these charac- 
teristics were symbolic of her au- 
gust power and chastity. 

The unfinished Pieta begun in 
Michelangelo’s industrious old age 
was meant for the sculptor’s own 
monument, and the head of Nico- 
demus, wrapped in a hood, is his 
own. Nicodemus is sustaining the 
body of his beloved Master; the 
Blessed Mother is upon one side; the 
other Mary is also shown. Unfin- 
ished as this piece is, it expresses 
deep intensity of feeling; the lines 
reveal the abandonment—the giving 
away of the feeble old man, and the 
almost helpless women. Increasing 


infirmity prevented the completion 
of this noble group, and it was sold 
to a Florentine exile for two hun- 
dred pounds. 


It remained in his 


family until 1722, when it was taken 
to Florence and placed in the Duo- 
mo by the Grand Duke. 

In most violent contrast are the 
images of the narrative as told by 
Donatello in a piece of sculpture 
now preserved at South Kensington. 
The Mother, her face distorted with 
grief, supports the body of her Son; 
the women tear their hair and wring 
their hands; while the great tresses 
of the Magdalen float furiously 
about her. It is a wild protest 
against the crime committed— 
against the horror of death. No- 
where else has such extravagance of 
art been carried out, yet the concep- 
tion is undeniably realistic. Dona- 
tello’s sculptures are miracles of 
handling—every line is masterly, 
and the boldness is astounding. 


Modern drama had its origin in 
the Easter and Christmas services 
of the medieval Church. In a manu- 
script belonging to the Abbey St. 
Gall, in Switzerland, we find the dia- 
logue between the three Marys and 
the angel at the tomb arranged for 
chanting: 


“Whom seek ye at the sepulcher, O 
worshipers of Christ?” 

“Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified, O 
habitants of Heaven.” 

“He is not here, He has arisen as He 
predicted. 

Go proclaim that He has risen from 
the sepulcher.” 
“T have arisen.” 


The dialogue was later accompanied 
by appropriate action, having a sep- 
ulcher in which a cross was interred 
on Good Friday, to be removed early 
Easter morning by the priest. 


So numerous are the poems wov- 
en around Easter, that to remark 
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upon any special one is somewhat 
difficult. Emily Dickinson and Al- 
fred Noyes have sung confidently of 
the Easter miracle, as applied to 
human existence; and Edmund 
Spenser has bequeathed us a stately 
sonnet entitled, “Easter Morning,” 
which closes: “Love is the lesson 
which the Lord us taught.” 

In his, “Barren Easter,” Clinton 
Scollard describes how good St. Isi- 
dore gave his pittance of grain to 
some starving birds on an Easter 
when famine ruled the land, to find, 
upon reaching the mill, that his 
sacks were filled with golden wheat. 

Edith M. Thomas sings feelingly 
of Easter’s awakening: 


“I felt His footsteps pause and stay, 
Felt the sweet searching light of 
day. 
‘Rise grateful dust,’ I heard Him 
say: 
‘For thee have I put death to scorn 
On Easter morn.’ ” 


Other poems worthy at least of 
mention are: “Easter Carol,” by 
Christina Rossetti; “Easter Week,” 
by Charles Kingsley; “Easter Day in 
Rome,” by Oscar Wilde; “The Cres- 
cent and the Cross,” by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich; and Robert Ha- 
ven Schauffler’s beautiful sonnet, 
“Earth’s Easter,” closing as follows: 


“We may go forth to find, where 
lilies bloom, 

Two angels bright before an empty 

tomb.” 








Easter, the most joyful and im- 
portant of all the festivals of the 
Christian year, “the happiest of 
days,” “the Sunday of joy,” “the 
festival of our salvation,” is ade- 
quately celebrated in both instru- 
mental and vocal music. 

An extremely beautiful Latin 
hymn of the thirteenth century is 
the familiar, “Resurgam”: “Alle- 
luia! Alleluia! Finita sunt preelia. 
Alleluia! Alleluia!” “Praise to the 
Lamb,” an Ambrosian hymn, and 
“The Strife is O’er,” are other note- 
worthy examples of Easter carols. 

Representative Easter selections 
for the organ include: Mozart’s 
“Resurrexit”; Bach’s “Air de la 
Pentecote,” from the Easter cantata; 
“Hosannah Chorus Magnus,” Du- 
bois; “O filii et filiz,” Liszt; while 
from the oratorios may be named: 
“Achieved is the Glorious Work,” 
Haydn; Handel’s “Hallelujah Chor- 
us,” and his beautiful, “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair”; and Beethoven’s 
“Hallelujah Chorus” from “The 
Mount of Olives”; and Mozart’s 
“Gloria in Excelsis.” 


Enlightened and inspired by these 
treasures of art, we may better un- 
derstand and appreciate the joyous 
Easter festival; giving thanks the 
while for the blessed words of our 
Master: “I am the Resurrection and 
the life: he that believeth in Me, al- 
though he be dead, shall live. . . . 
I am He that liveth and was dead, 
and behold I am alive forever 
more.” 














THE BYROAD. 
By JESSIE VAUGHN HARRIER. 


You may skim the shining highway 
Like a swallow in your flight,— 
But the little, winding byroad 

I choose for my delight. 


The highway wears a border 

Of great houses, standing lone,— 
The little road climbs upward 
Through redwood and madrone. 


The highway draws its gleaming length 
Past farmlands fair and fine. 

The little road is thicketed 

With fragrant brush and vine. 


The highway threads great cities 
Like beads upon a chain. 

The narrow, winding byroad 

Is just a country lane. 


It seeks some mountain ranch house, 
With an orchard and a well, 

Or some brown woodchoppers’ cabin 
Buried in the forest dell. 


You may skim the shining highway 
Like a swallow in your flight, 

But the little, winding byroad 

I choose for my delight,— 

The patient, twisting little road, 

The slow, the climbing, little road, 
The woodsy, fragrant, mountain road, 
The dear, romantic, hidden road,— 
I choose for my delight! 








THE PRESENT POSITION OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 


By BENEDICT WILLIAMSON. 


PART I. 


N order to understand the position 
of religion in England at the 
present time, it is necessary to go 
back a period of fifty or sixty years 
and note the rise and progress of 
the forces that have worked so pro- 
found a change in the religious as- 
pect of the country. In this survey 
we exclude from our consideration 
both Scotland and Wales where the 
religious conditions are considera- 
bly different now, as they have been 
in the past, from those of England. 
Fifty years ago the Evangelical 
movement within the Established 
Church and the Methodist revival 
without had alike spent their force, 
and the Churches, both Established 
and Free, had settled down to a dull 
respectability, although of course 
here and there were outstanding 
personalities (like Spurgeon and 
Parker among the Nonconformists) 
who did much to keep religion alive. 
With exceptions such as these the 
atmosphere of “the Churches” was 
rather productive of sleep than ac- 
tivity, indeed the very expression, 
“an awakening sermon” seems to 
suggest that most sermons were the 
reverse of that. 

Let me try and describe worship 
in the Established Church as I re- 
member it. The building was di- 
vided up into a number of compart- 
ments, called pews, by wooden di- 
visions rising a little above the level 
of the head, entered by a door from 
the aisle, around which seats were 
arranged for the family, well sup- 
plied with cushions and other com- 





fortable aids to devotion. At the 
back of the church a few forms were 
placed for the accommodation of the 
poor, should they come. 

The principal object in the church 
was the pulpit, which consisted of 
three stories, and was called by the 
irreverent “the three-decker”; the 
lowest stage was occupied by the 
clerk, whose duty it was to respond 
to the prayers read by the clergy- 
man from the stage above, while for 
the sermon the preacher ascended to 
the topmost story of all. 

How well I remember the dull 
monotony of it; the clergyman’s 
voice rising and falling above me, 
for of course I could see nothing, 
the Psalms recited as a duet between 
clergyman and clerk, and the ser- 
mon interminably long and uninter- 
esting. The hymns, of which there 
were only two or three, were repeat- 
ed over and over again year in and 
year out; indeed to me as a child 
there was nothing attractive about 
the service except the conclusion. 

The Communion Table in the 
chancel was generally covered with 
a red cloth, with the charity boys 
and girls seated on either side to 
lead the singing when there was 
any. In many churches Holy Com- 
munion was only administered the 
three times a year demanded by the 
law; in others where the clergyman 
happened to be of a more zealous 
turn of mind, once a month. 

The Nonconformist churches 
were little better; there the order 
of service generally consisted of a 
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hymn, a long reading from the Old 
Testament, another hymn, then a 
long reading from the New Testa- 
ment, a lengthy prayer extempo- 
rized by the clergyman, and after 
that the sermon, a very carefully 
prepared production; the singing of 
the doxology concluded the service. 
Holy Communion was passed round 
to the congregation sitting in their 
seats, by the deacons, at the evening 
service three or four times a year. 

The poor rarely darkened the 
doors of any church; indeed they 
were hardly expected to do so. There 
was little enough to attract them 
and by no means a welcome if they 
came. Religion, indeed, had reached 
the lowest level of dullness and re- 
spectability. 

The Established Church ever 
since its foundation in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, had never been 
anything more than a compromise, 
the endeavor to keep in one com- 
munion a number of mutually con- 
flicting elements, a character which 
it retains to-day. There were the 
Puritans who ultimately developed 
into the Low Church Party to whom 
a surplice was “a rag of Popery,” 
and who resented the retention of 
what they called the “beggarly rem- 
nants of Popish superstition”; there 
was a moderate party who did not 
wish to go too far either way; and 
there were those who developed into 
the High Church Party. As early 
as the days of Archbishop Laud, the 
Communion table, which under the 
first Protestant impulse had been 
placed in the middle of the churches, 
was restored to the chancel and 
set altar-wise against the east wall, 
and fenced about with communion 
rails. At the same time the kneel- 
ing posture was again adopted as 
proper for the reception of Holy 
Communion. 


The enforcement of these things 
cost the Archbishop his life, but the 
work he did remained. 

It was under conditions such as 
I have described that two move- 
ments destined to have far-reaching 
results began to exercise their influ- 
ence on the dry bones of religion, 
and they were indeed very dry; the 
one within the Established Church, 
and the other without, while later 
a third movement came into being 
which not only powerfully affected 
both the Established and the Free 
Churches, but exercised a modifying 
influence on the other two move- 
ments. 

Keble’s famous sermon had 
marked the beginning of the Oxford 
Movement which had done some- 
thing to awaken an interest in re- 
ligion, but it remained rather aca- 
demic and restricted in its range, and 
the secession of Faber, Newman, 
and Manning to the Catholic Church 
gave it a blow from which it never 
recovered; but the awakening had 
come, and from it was born the Rit- 
ualistic revival, a real attempt to 
make religion actual and apply the 
principles of the Oxford Movement 
in a practical way to the worship 
and life of the Church of England. 

How vividly I call to mind my 
first experience of this new kind of 
worship, and the contrast between 
it and that to which I had been ac- 
customed. The occasion was the 
use for the first time of a handsome 
Processional Cross which had been 
presented to the church to which my 
uncle belonged, and which was car- 
ried at the head of a long procession 
of choristers in white surplices. The 
procession was closed by the Vicar 
who wore over his surplice instead 
of the usual black bands a richly 
embroidered stole. And there was 
singing, plenty of it, for the Psalms 
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were chanted not mumbled; above 
all one could see, for instead of high 
pews there were low open benches, 
and there was the altar with its 
golden jeweled cross, flowers and 
lighted candles. Such a service is 
common enough now, but it was 
something wonderful then. 

It is not surprising that the new 
movement spread rapidly, and laid 
hold especially of the young and 
enthusiastic who were sickened to 
death of the dull formalism in 
which religion had hitherto been 
shrouded. 

But its rapid spread aroused 
alarm and opposition among the 
mass of churchmen whose Protes- 
tantism was challenged by it. A so- 
ciety called “The Church Associa- 
tion” was formed for “the suppres- 
sion of illegal and disloyal prac- 
tices,” as the ritualistic ceremonies 
were called. Some of the more pro- 
nounced of ritualistic clergy were 
prosecuted and committed to prison, 
the first to suffer being Arthur 
Tooth of Hatcham and the last, Bell- 
Cox of Liverpool.’ But riots, impris- 
onment, and abuse only strength- 
ened the Movement, the impris- 
oned clergy were venerated as Con- 
fessors of the Faith, and seeing per- 
secution was helping instead of hin- 
dering the cause, its opponents were 
forced to change their tactics. Mass 
vestments were adopted, also the 
eastward or sacrificial position at 
the altar, wafer-bread was used for 
Holy Communion; altar lights, cru- 
cifixes, statues, copes, incense fol- 
lowed until at last almost the whole 
ceremonial associated with Catholic 
worship had been introduced. Of 
course at first not many of the 


1The clergymen imprisoned for ritualistic 
practices were: Arthur Tooth, Jan. 22-Feb. 17, 
1877; R. W. Enraght, Nov. 27-Dec. 22, 1880; 
T. Pelham Dale, Oct. 30-Dec. 18, 1880; Sidney 
F. Green, March 19, 1881-Nov. 4, 1882; J. Bell- 
Cox, May 5-21, 1887. 
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churches went as far as this, but the 
Movement gave a new lease of life 
to the Establishment and each year 
saw it growing in strength and pres- 
tige. Quite early, attempts were 
made to establish religious life for 
both men and women modeled on 
that of the Catholic Church; that 
for men met with little success, but 
that for women made very consider- 
able progress as we shall see later. 

At the same time that the Ritual- 
ists were transforming the character 
of the Anglican Church among the 
Nonconformist bodies, there came 
into being the Salvation Army 
founded by William Booth, a man 
of indomitable will gifted with great 
organizing ability. It had its origin 
in East London and from thence 
was diffused all over the country. 
Planned and governed on military 
lines it possessed a cohesion want- 
ing in the other bodies by which it 
was surrounded, while its uncon- 
ventional method roused bitter hos- 
tility not only among the ignorant 
populace in the midst of whom it 
worked, but in a large measure in 
the religious world also. The wav- 
ing banners, the strange uniforms, 
the bands, were all startling innova- 
tions; but stoned, kicked and beaten 
in the streets, imprisoned, slandered 
and abused, the Salvationists fought 
their way forward and won for 
themselves a recognized place 
among the Free Churches in much 
the same way as the Ritualists in 
the Anglican Church; indeed the 
Salvation Army may be looked upon 
as the Ritualistic movement of Non- 
conformity. Music and singing, 
banners, processions, and a remark- 
ably joyful spirit made the same ap- 
peal to youth as did the Ritualists, 
and under this new influence the 
Free Churches began to awaken 
from their slumber, to initiate more 
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frequent and attractive services, and 
consequently to take on a new lease 
of life. 

But a third force was also in mo- 
tion,—the Rationalistic movement 
known in the Established Church as 
the Broad Church Party and among 
the Free Churches as “the Down- 
grade Movement.” Of course some 
of the Rationalists, like the Ritual- 
ists, were much more advanced than 
others, but the distinctive character 
of the new teaching shocked the 
holders of orthodox opinions, and 
Liddon in the Established Church 
and Spurgeon in the Free Churches 
raised the signal of alarm. 

The movement spread with even 
greater rapidity among the Free 
Churches than in the Establishment, 
and in its extremest form involved 
the rejection of all supernatural re- 
ligion, while criticism of the New 
Testament was carried to such ab- 
surd lengths that one reverend gen- 
tleman left only a single sentence in 
the whole of the Gospels as one that 
could be safely ascribed to Our 
Lord. Bishops and highly placed 
officials were found in its ranks in 
the Anglican Church and many 
leading men among Nonconform- 
ists. 

Meanwhile the Catholic Church in 
England after centuries of oppres- 
sion had just emerged from the Cat- 
acombs, the hierarchy had been re- 
stored as early as 1850, the conver- 
sion of Faber, Newman, Manning, 
and a number of other distinguished 
men modified the feelings of the 
country towards Catholicism and 
the Church slowly but steadily in- 
creased in members, influence, and 
prestige. 


Now let us look at the religious 
situation as it exists at the present 
time. The total population of Eng- 


land is 35,400,000. Of the various 
religious bodies existing in the coun- 
try, the Church of England, that is 
the Established Church, comes eas- 
ily first in numbers, influence, and 
importance. The exact number of 
its adherents is not obtainable, as 
owing to the opposition of the Free 
Churches, no religious information 
is included in the census. The Free 
Churches feared that the State 
Church would be credited with a 
larger membership than was war- 
ranted if a religious census was 
taken, and experience in the army 
during the late war seems to sup- 
port their contention. All those 
who were not definitely Noncon- 
formists or Catholics put themselves 
down as Church of England, and 
many even among the Nonconform- 
ists from shyness or human respect 
did the same. 

But the figures that are available 
will help us to form a fairly accurate 
idea of its present strength and posi- 
tion. The Established Church is 
formed by the two Provinces of Can- 
terbury and York, containing thirty- 
eight dioceses, of which Canterbury 
and York are Archbishoprics. The 
number of parishes amounts to 
12,932, the churches to 17,518 and 
the clergy ministering therein, to 
about 18,500. 

The Easter Communions for the 
year 1924, the latest for which re- 
turns are available, amounted to 
2,444,483, an increase on the previ- 
ous year of 30,609, and on 1922 of 
150,293. This increase must be in 
great measure attributed to the ef- 
fort of the High Church clergy. 
Baptisms on the other hand show a 
decrease, the total of 490,647 for 
1924 being less by 15,768 than the 
previous year and 32,446 below that 
of 1922; accounted for partly by the 
declining birth rate, and partly by 
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the growth of religious indifference 
in the country. The Confirmation 
returns give a total of 226,644, a de- 
crease of 6,783 on the previous year 
but an advance of 8,448 on 1922. 
The total number of adherents may 
be safely placed at something like 
six millions, as many regular at- 
tendants in both Low and Broad 
Church places of worship never go 
to Communion. 

In spite of the devoted work of 
the High Church clergy the Estab- 
lished Church holds a far less fav- 
orable position in proportion to the 
population than it did fifty years 
ago,—notwithstanding the fact that 
its organization is immensely supe- 
rior to what it was then,—and the 
recent rejection of the Prayer Book 
which has caused consternation to 
the entire Church, and to the Cathol- 
icizing party in particular, has not 
only still further lessened its influ- 
ence, but has conceivably jeopard- 
ized its very existence. 

We now come to consider the rel- 
ative strength and influence of the 
three main parties into which the 
Church of England is divided: Low, 
Broad, and High, bearing in mind 
that there are no sharply defined 
boundaries between them, but many 
gradations by which one party grad- 
ually shades off into that of another. 

The Low Church Party that for- 
merly embraced the overwhelming 
majority of church people has now 
shrunk to very modest dimensions; 
for years it has steadily declined 
both in numbers and influence, and 
out of the 17,518 churches of the 
Establishment probably not 3,000 
of distinctively Evangelical 


are 
character at the present time. Low 
Churchmen have always been 


stanch supporters of the royal su- 
premacy; for them the king is su- 
preme head of the Church on earth 
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in all causes spiritual and temporal, 
and they are firmly resolved to 
maintain the Reformation Settle- 
ment and the Protestant character 
of the Established Church at all 
costs. They deny any sacerdotal 
powers to the minister, they regard 
him as merely the representative of 
the congregation; hence their in- 
tense hostility to the introduction of 
sacrificial vestments, the eastward 
position, or any approximation to 
Catholic worship. 

The black Geneva gown formerly 
worn by all members of this party 
when preaching, although discarded 
now by many of the more liberal- 
minded, was long regarded as a sure 
defense against Popery. Indeed the 
conflict between them and the High 
Church Party was no mere quibble 
about the cut of ecclesiastical dress, 
but one of fundamental principles: 
whether Christ established His 
Church with a sacrificial priesthood 
or not, whether He was really pres- 
ent in the Blessed Sacrament or no. 
To these questions the Low Church- 
men answered with the most em- 
phatic negative, and their position 
was well defined by a former Bishop 
of Liverpool who said to the men 
he had just ordained: “Now remem- 
ber I have not ordained you sacri- 
ficing priests,” and about the 
Blessed Sacrament: “There are only 
two doctrines concerning it, the doc- 
trine of the Real Presence and of the 
Real Absence—and we believe in the 
Real Absence.” 

The party has not been unaffected 
by the renovation in public worship 
brought about by the Ritualists, and 
some of the more liberal-minded 
have not hesitated to introduce sur- 
pliced choirs, ornate musical serv- 
ices, the use of stoles in place of 
black bands, and the surplice in 
place of the black gown for preach- 
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ing, but these things have always 
been regarded with disapproval by 
the stricter elements in the party 
who have seen in their adoption, 
and rightly so, a weakening of Evan- 
gelical principles. 

The number of churches in which 
Holy Communion is administered in 
the evening now probably only 
amounts to 1,000, while those in 
which the black gown is in use are 
even less, two of the most distinc- 
tive characteristics of the Low 
Church Party. 

Of societies devoted to the Low 
Church interest we have the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society which helps 
in the supply and training of clergy 
on Evangelical lines, this society is 
“loyal to the Reformation Settle- 
ment”; the Simeon Trustees are a 
body formed to keep the patronage 
of livings in Evangelical hands; 
the Church Association is a militant 
body organized to “suppress illegal 
and disloyal practices,” while the 
Church Missionary Society exists 
chiefly for the support of foreign 
missions on Evangelical lines. The 
National Church League has been 
recently founded “for defense of the 
Reformed Faith of the Church of 
England” with the somewhat con- 
tradictory device of “Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, Reformed, Protestant.” There 
are besides a number of smaller or- 
ganizations working in the Low 
Church interest. 

In the press the party is repre- 
sented by two weekly newspapers: 
The Recerd, representative of the 
more moderate, and The English 
Churchman, of the more extreme 
elements in the party. 

But this must be placed to the 
credit of the party, that with the 
exception of a few members infected 
by the Rationalism of the Broad 
Church Party, it has been steadfast 


to its faith in the Divinity of Christ, 
and if the religion of some of its 
members has appeared to consist 
merely of hatred of Popery and Rit- 
ualism, it must be remembered 
there is a far larger number who 
nourish a sincere love of Our Lord, 
whose quiet, unobtrusive work has 
been done without any manifesta- 
tions of bitterness towards those 
from whom they differ. One of the 
most important gatherings of the 
Low Church Party is The Islington 
Clerical Conference which has met 
regularly every year since its incep- 
tion in 1827; until 1920 the place 
of meeting has always been at Is- 
lington, but since that date it has 
been transferred to the Church 
House at Westminster. 


( 

The Broad Church or Rationaliz- 
ing Party has been steadily growing 
in numbers and influence, more es- 
pecially during the last thirty years 
and embraces a very considerable 
portion of both clergy and laity; 
those who belong to it desire a dras- 
tic revision of the faith, worship, 
and discipline of the Established 
Church. 

Its origin goes back to the days of 
Essays and Reviews, a conservative 
enough document in the eyes of 
modern Broad Churchmen and their 
supporters in the other two parties, 
but it appeared very revolutionary 
then. The appearance at a later 
date of Lux mundi gave the first 
warning that Rationalistic princi- 
ples had invaded the High Church 
Party, and it came forth from Pusey 
House, of all places! While it roused 
the opposition of men like Liddon, 
it did much to popularize Broad 
Church ideas. 

Later, others found an easy way 
of remaining in the Establishment, 
although rejecting its doctrines, by 
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the simple expedient of evacuating 
them of their ordinary meaning. 

The older Rationalists had either 
gone forth of the Establishment or 
worked for the revision or change 
of the creeds; their later followers 
were content to change their mean- 
ing. Thus: “He rose again from the 
dead” does not mean the reuniting 
of the Soul and Body of Christ and 
His arising from the tomb on Eas- 
ter day, but a resurrection by faith 
in the hearts of the disciples, 
through their calling to mind all He 
had said and done when alive and 
the inspiration His memory gave to 
them; and so on with the rest of 
the creeds and formularies. 

The higher criticism of the Bible 
was the chief occupation of Ration- 
alist clergy to whom the Sacred 
Scriptures were merely human doc- 
uments devoid of any supernatural 
character; later developments have 
resulted in the more advanced sec- 
tion of the party embracing a sys- 
tem little differing from that of Uni- 
tarianism. 

From its very nature the party 
includes people of widely divergent 
views on almost every conceivable 
point, ranging from those of a mod- 
erate type, like Bishop Gore, with 
principles made up of a blending of 
Ritualistic and Rationalistic tenden- 
cies, to Bishop Barnes of Birming- 
ham, whose principles are those of 
extreme Rationalism. 

Generally speaking the party may 
be said to reject the supernatural 
and miraculous in religion, and 
while in its more moderate form it 
may concede some vague divinity 
to Christ, in its extreme form it re- 
gards Him as merely a man, a very 
ideal man, but still only a man. 

The desire for freedom from all 
restraint in the matter of belief ex- 
perienced by so many, accounts for 


the large measure of success that 
has attended the movement. The 
will to be quite free to believe and 
teach exactly what he likes, and not 
necessarily to teach that consistent- 
ly, is the attitude of the Broad 
Churchman towards faith; for him 
there is no authority in religion out- 
side his own subjective conscious- 
ness, hence unity of faith is neither 
desirable nor possible. 

The party counts many able men 
like Dean Inge among its adherents; 
its influence is widespread, extend- 
ing beyond its own boundaries into 
both the High and Low Church par- 
ties. Its ministers do not despise 
the improvements Ritualism has 
produced, and freely use ritual ac- 
cessories, to which, however, they 
do not attach the same significance 
as do High Churchmen, hence it is 
quite easy to go into a church which 
outwardly appears to proclaim the 
doctrines of the High Church Party 
only to find that even the divinity 
of Christ is held in doubt; the out- 
ward appearance of a church is no 
sure guide to the doctrine taught 
therein. 

Of Broad Church Societies the 
most important is the Churchmen’s 
Union for the advancement of lib- 
eral religious thought; the society 
publishes a fortnightly journal 
called The Modern Churchman. An- 
other society called The Life and Lib- 
erty Movement although not distinc- 
tively Broad Church yet draws its 
inspiration from that party. The 
League of the Church Militant is an- 
other organization of Broad Church 
type; one of its principles is to 
maintain and set forward the belief 
that women no less than men may 
be truly called, according to the will 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and or- 
dained to the sacred ministry of the 
Church. 
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Something approaching at least a 
quarter of the clergy and laity of 
the Established Church may be 
counted as belonging to this party. 


Of the three great parties that di- 
vide the Established Church be- 
tween them, by far the strongest in 
point of numbers both clerical and 
lay is undoubtedly the High Church 
Party, although it has not that rep- 
resentation among the bishops to 
which its numbers entitle it, owing 
to the fact that the bishops, being 
practically appointed by the Govern- 
ment, are chosen from among the 
most colorless of the clergy. 

The High Church Party, like the 
others, embraces men widely differ- 
ing in doctrine and practice; includ- 
ing on the one hand men whose 
views do not allow any innovations 
beyond surpliced choirs, musical 
services, colored stoles, and altar 
lights, and on the other hand, men 
whose acceptance of Catholic cere- 
monial makes it difficult for a stran- 
ger to decide whether or not he is in 
a Catholic church. The party, in- 
deed, unanimously rejects the name 
of Protestant, the more moderate 
members preferring the denomina- 
tion of Anglican, the more extreme 
that of Anglo-Catholic, but just re- 
cently they have begun to call them- 
selves simply “Catholics.” 

In the extreme Churches you will 
find Mass vestments, incense, all the 
ceremonial of High Mass, with 
sometimes the Roman Missal on the 
altar instead of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. In Churches of this 
character there is holy water at the 
door, confessionals, high altar with 
crucifix and candles, tabernacle and 
veil, Lady Chapel, statues of the 
saints, Stations of the Cross, indeed 
it is only when the service begins 
that the stranger realizes he is in 


an Anglican Church, and in some 
few cases where the Latin Missal is 
in use, not even then. The notice 
board at the entrance gives the times 
of Mass and the hours for confes- 
sion,—outwardly everything is as in 
a Catholic Church. 

The doctrine too, in Churches 
such as these, approximates closely 
to that of the Catholic Church. 
Transubstantiation, the invocation 
of saints, devotion to Our Lady, the 
primacy of the pope and in a few 
cases even his infallibility are 
taught. Of course moderate High 
Churchmen stop far short of this; 
they believe in the Real Presence but 
hesitate to define it, and in many 
cases only hold the doctrine of Con- 
substantiation, while the invocation 
of saints is not encouraged. The 
primacy of the pope is admitted by 
some and denied by others, and, of 
course, none of the moderate men, 
and they are the majority, admit the 
infallibility. But the whole party 
is agreed on the essentially sacerdo- 
tal character of the ministry, and 
holds the Mass to be a Sacrifice, al- 
though here again the great major- 
ity would hesitate to define what 
they mean by it. , 

Even in the same church where 
three or four clergymen minister to 
a congregation, there will be differ- 
ences more or less marked between 
them, some will be more advanced 
in doctrine than others while the 
congregation shades off into various 
combinations of belief between them 
all. 

Yet all these are earnest, devoted 
men, each intent on teaching what 
he believes to be the Catholic Faith, 
yet not even two of them exactly 
agreed as to what that Faith is. Of 
their sincerity and unsparing devo- 
tion no one who knows them or has 
seen them at work can be in any 
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doubt, and that the Church of Eng- 
land retains the position she does in 
England to-day is wholly due to the 
tireless, self-sacrificing work of these 
men. But there is the same fatal 
flaw in this party as in the other 
two; whether a man believes almost 
the whole cycle of Catholic doctrine, 
as do men of the extreme wing of 
the High Church Party, or scarce- 
ly believes in God, as in the extreme 
wing of the Broad Church Party, or 
denys utterly the sacerdotal charac- 
ter of the ministry, with the extreme 
Low Church Party, it is always in 
the last resort a matter, not of Faith 
as Catholics understand that word, 
but of opinion. 

Quite naturally, as no two people 
have the same mental equipment or 
outlook, so too where religion is a 
matter of intellectual opinion unity 
of belief is an impossibility. 

To Catholics, to whom Faith con- 
cerns facts, it is inconceivable that 
anyone can be content to live under 
conditions where the essentials of a 
religion are a matter of ceaseless de- 
bate, but it must be remembered 
that from childhood these people 
have never known anything else, 
and that daily familiarity has blunt- 
ed their sense of its incongruity. 

Of the two and a half millions of 
communicants something like half 
this number must be credited to the 
High Church Party. The churches 
in which Mass vestments are used 
now number over 1,600;? incense is 
in use in over 600 churches; the 
eastward position and altar lights 
in some 3,000. The first church to 


2Mass vestments were introduced in the 
worship of the Established Church for the 
first time at Wilmcote, Warwickshire, in 1849; 
next by J. M. Neale at Sackville College in 
1850; at Harlow in 1852 and by Chamberlain 
at St. Thomas’s, Oxford, in 1854. Thencefor- 
ward the practice spread, first slowly, and 
then more rapidly till it attained the dimen- 
sions it has to-day. In over 500 churches 
Reservation is in use. 








be erected for distinctly ritualistic 
worship was St. Matthias’s, Stoke 
Newington, consecrated in 1853. The 
Bishop of London remarked on the 
fact that the Vicar was named 
“Pope’’® and the organist “Monk.” 

The attempt to introduce the reli- 
gious life for men has not been at- 
tended with any great success. By 
far the most successful is the So- 
ciety of St. John the Evangelist, pop- 
ularly known as the “Cowley Fa- 
thers” founded by Rev. R. M. Ben- 
son in 1865; the head house is at 
Oxford. The Community of the 
Resurrection founded from Pusey 
House in 1892 is another successful 
foundation, its head house being at 
Mirfield in Yorkshire. Besides these 
one or two other small Communities 
exist of more recent formation. 

But if the attempt to establish re- 
ligious life for men has made little 
progress, that for women has been 
attended with a very considerable 
measure of success. 

These various Congregations of 
women are with two or three excep- 
tions all of the active type,‘ and they 
number altogether about 50; of 
course some are quite small and un- 
developed, but others are fairly 
widespread embracing a considera- 
ble number of houses. These Con- 
gregations embrace practically every 
phase of active work: schools, or- 
phanages, hospitals, work among 
the poor, etc. The more important 
are the Sisters of Bethany, found- 
ed in 1866, and having some 13 
houses; the Sisters of the Church, 

8The Vicar became a Catholic, and a Priest 
of the London Oratory. 

4St. Mary’s Abbey, Malling, Kent, follows 
the Benedictine life and is strictly inclosed. 
There is another Community at Plaxtol, near 
Sevenoaks in Kent which claims to be the 
first Contemplative Community established in 
the Anglican Church; it dates from 1868. St. 
Mary’s Abbey, Burnham Bucks, established on 


the lines of the Canonesses Regular was found- 
ed in 1905 and is Contemplative and inclosed. 
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devoted chiefly to educational work, 
with 15 houses; All Saints Sister- 
hood, founded in London in 1857, 
with 15 houses; the Sisterhood of 
St. Margaret, East Grinstead, with 
15 houses; the Sisters of St. John 
the Baptist, Clewer, better known 
as the “Clewer Sisters,” founded in 
1849, possessing some 30 houses; 
the Sisters of St. Mary Wantage, 
“the Wantage Sisters,” also have a 
considerable number of houses. The 
remaining Congregations are all 
much smaller and also of more re- 
cent foundation. There are some 
1,142 Sisters engaged in various 
parish works who depend upon one 
or other of these Communities. 
The most important High Church 
society is the English Church Union, 
of which Lord Halifax was Presi- 
dent for so many years. It was 
founded in 1859 “to defend the doc- 
trine, discipline, and position of the 
Church of England as an integral 
part of the whole Catholic Church of 
Christ.” It publishes a monthly 
magazine, The Church Union Ga- 
zette. The Guild of All Souls, 
founded in 1873, is devoted chiefly 
to spreading the devotion of prayers 
for the dead. The Additional Cu- 
rates Society pays the stipends of 
curates working in poor parishes, 


while the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in foreign parts 
is the High Church missionary so- 
ciety. There are, of course, a num- 
ber of minor societies working in 
the High Church interests. A gath- 
ering that promises to become of 
increasing importance is the Anglo- 
Catholic Congress, the first of which 
was held in 1920. 

The most advanced and widely 
read newspaper is The Church 
Times, a very ably-edited weekly; 
the more moderate elements of the 
party are catered to by The Guard- 
ian. 

The High Church Party is strong- 
est in London where out of 693 
churches there is a daily celebration 
in 224; but the Church as a whole 
is weak there, as the communicants 
only amount to 189,626 out of a 
population of 3,847,546. The dio- 
cese of Hereford, small and wholly 
agricultural, on the border of Wales, 
is one in which the Church of Eng- 
land is strongest; out of a popula- 
tion of 200,682 there are no less 
than 32,666 communicants, one- 
sixth of the whole. Generally speak- 
ing the strength of the State Church 
in proportion to the population is 
weak in the towns and strong in the 
country. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 











ALL THE APRILS. 


A Hospital Sketch. 


By VerRA Marie Tracy. 


OU are out on the hospital roof 

in ‘your wheel chair, with the 
nursery kids. Gwendolyn and Mura 
Lou, aged ten and eleven, are in 
wheel chairs too, and charming, 
brown-eyed, red-haired Billy, aged 
fourteen months, who is a philoso- 
pher and a stoic, sits affably in his 
crib and blinks at the sunshine. 
Only Glenn, aged two, has his legs 
and trots aimlessly about, pausing 
now and then to press an inquisi- 
tive face against the fretwork of the 
iron fence inclosing the roof. 

The morning is spun-gold and 
April-sweet. A misty sweep of 
mountains—amethyst and snow— 
lines the horizon. Bluebirds flash 
the latest news from Fairyland as 
they hurtle gorgeously by. You can 
almost smell apple blossoms. Mura 
Lou begins telling in a sweet little 
voice about a mountain stream she 
knows with pussy willows growing 
on its banks, and ends by looking 
wistful about it. “When I get this 
weight off my leg I'll find it again,” 
she reassures herself. Gwendolyn 
says she knows a hill where the first 
anemones bloom. They peep right 
up through the snow, sure of a wel- 
come. Suddenly the color and per- 
fume of your own native woodland 
violets present themselves magically 
to your senses. But you go back to 
the thought of anemones. Dear little 
pale blue flowers, looking quite stur- 
dy in their fuzzy green sheaths! You 
decide impromptu that if Courage 
were a flower it would be an anem- 
You also decide that if you 


one. 





had married somebody named Peter, 
it would be perfectly charming to 
have christened your first daugh- 
ter Anemone—Mary Anemone, of 
course. 

A woodpecker taps on the door 
of a little cupola high above you, 
and Glenn points at it and chuckles, 
as if a huge joke were involved and 
he knew all about it. It is probably 
an important message from the 
fairy king to whoever lives in the 
cupola—a grand ball to-night, a hol- 
iday voyage to the moon, or some- 
thing like—but only Glenn catches 
the delicious humor of it. He throws 
back his head and chortles long and 
loud. Then Billy stands up shakily 
in his crib and delivers a joyous 
oration on Spring, plentifully inter- 
spersed with Ah-goo’s and other 
aphorisms. You glance down and 
discover a brown-and-yellow honey 
bee resting himself on your hand. 
Said hand promptly does an earth- 
quake, and as weary as he is, the 
poor little bee is propelled into space 
and forced to continue his journey. 
Possibly he fancies he smells apple 
blossoms too, and is in quest of 
them. 

You are sorry but you find it im- 
possible to be hospitable to a bee. 
You first met one in a great, daz- 
zling, rippling field of yellow butter- 
cups—you can close your eyes and 
see it yet—when you were three, 
and you still remember how pained 
you felt over the introduction. Some- 
body kissed your rapidly swelling 
finger—there wasn’t a Mama to do 























it—and put something on it, and 
after a while it stopped smarting, 
but the memory never, never did. It 
isn’t a vengeful feeling you have but 
simply one that a bee cannot be 
trusted. 

Then much later but while you 
were still little, bees always took 
possession of the orchard during 
blossom time. And the one place in 
the world you wished to be in during 
blossom time was—the orchard. 
You never dipped an anticipative 
nose into an intoxicating cluster 
that an enemy wasn’t already firm- 
ly embedded there. It was impossi- 
ble to dispossess them. They were 
too inebriated with the exquisite 
scent to be nimble and shy. Indeed 
you guessed they were even too 
drunk to defend themselves, but 
you refrained from taking advan- 
tage. You remember sitting down 
on the stump of a deceased peach 
tree, with your Tennyson under 
your arm, and reflecting sagely that 
there had to be so many bees to a 
Spring. You still have it written in 
a childish scrawl in the back of The 
Idylis; “God’s recipe for Spring: 
eight quarrelsome bluejays in our 
magnolias every morning; one lone 
redbird crying ‘Heartache! Heart- 
ache!’ in our Paradise tree every 
evening; ten million billion imper- 
tinent bees in our orchard, morn- 
ing, noon, and night—” 

In all your pageant of memories, 
that orchard of your childhood 
stands out most vividly—that, and 
the rose garden beyond it. Your 
childhood fairies played there, still 
lurked there long after a later 
growth had partly banished them. 
Your growing dreams were dreamed 
there, the veiled years-to-be planned 
and pondered. Reverie was sweet- 
est in blossom time, lightest, airiest, 
most magical, with the peach trees, 
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like dancing girls with fluffy pink 
skirts held wide, poised a-tiptoe all 
about you. No such frivolous fan- 
cies connected themselves with the 
snowy plum trees however. Ah, no! 
They were ever and always pious lit- 
tle girls in First Communion array, 
with clasped hands and downcast 
eyes. 

The rose garden was at its best in 
the evening because it wasn’t shaded 
much during the day. You sat on 
the stone wall which separated it 
from the orchard, while an acolyte 
angel lighted the evening star high 
up on the vast altar of Heaven, and 
a ruddy jovial moon peeped over 
the horizon and chuckled. Some 
katydids began their perpetual dis- 
pute over in a honeysuckle scram- 
bling up a lattice, and a luminous- 
winged moth skipped up and down 
your bare arm with little cold, wet 
feet until you were goosefleshed and 
annoyed. It wasn’t polite to ask 
him to go away but you hinted at it 
gently by whispering: “You'll be 
late for the ball,” and sure enough, 
he was gone that instant! 

The incident gave your imagina- 
tion a real fillip. Sometime ago you 
had stopped pretending to believe 
in fairies although you still regard- 
ed the toadstools in the fern bed 
each morning with suspicion, but 
now you slid down from the wall 
and crept up on a rosebush with 
minute, breathless steps until peer- 
ing right down into a rose cup, you 
were half disappointed to catch no 
fairy sleeping there. You went back 
to the wall wondering if after all, 
the writing of fairy tales was not 
too juvenile a way to employ your 
mature talents. An historical novel, 
though a little dry, would be more 
dignified perhaps. You became quite 
ambitious about it and adhered to 
the thought religiously for a week, 
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even going so far as to name all 
the characters, then you consigned 
dignity to the winds and wrote a 
fairy tale during arithmetic lesson. 
Three new toadstools in the fern 
bed that morning, slightly tilted to 
one side as if the occupants had 
been too heavy, furnished the in- 
spiration for “Three Fat Elves.” 
You were caught and punished of 
course, but it was worth it. You 
heard afterwards that the confis- 
cated tale was passed from teacher 
to teacher, and finally was read 
aloud in class to the seniors, and one 
teacher whose judgment you re- 
spected very much, said: “That 
child will write!” You sigh a little, 
remembering. 

You tumbled out of fairy tales 
into love stories, singularly hectic 
and teeming with tragedy. You 
built up your plots with paper dolls 
as the characters, in remote corners 
of the house or under the orchard 
trees, and had a wholesome terror of 
being caught at it for you were long 
past the age of doll-playing. And 
too, you were equally secretive 
about your stories in school. They 
were not exactly the kind you cared 
to show your teachers, being too 
much like the books they caught 
you reading occasionally and took 
away from you with stern looks and 
caustic remarks. 

You became very disheartened 
about your literary career at this 
period. What was the use of writing 
things you were rather ashamed of? 
Besides, your sense of humor per- 
ceived the funniness of your own 
love scenes. Your heroes out-Ro- 
meoed Romeo, your heroines were 
unearthly with beauty and sticky 
with sentiment. Toying with pencil 
and paper and some long, long 
thoughts one evening when you 
should have been working algebraic 
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problems, you deliberately turned 
the masterpiece of all your stories 


to ridicule. You sat on the well- 
step looking down the garden path 
with its gay borders of larkspur and 
sweet pea, phlox and lady slipper, 
and wrote and wrote until it was 
quite too dark to see any more. But 
you had the thrilling consciousness 
of having evolved something clever. 

The garden called to you, deli- 
cious fragrances were abroad, the 
moon was washing everything sil- 
ver, the blossoming trees were misty 
ghosts, the kittens were scampering 
madly about, but just the same you 
had to go in to lamplight and pro- 
saic living to reread what you had 
written. It was clever! You knew 
it without being told, and you start- 
ed rewriting it. Best of all it was 
something you could show, certain 
of being laughed with, not at. Long 
after you were in bed you remem- 
bered your algebra, but it bothered 
you not at all. 

You left it lying carelessly on top 
of your desk next day at noon as 
the class filed out to lunch. Sister 
Chrysologa had been very unpleas- 
ant about the algebra, and the joy 
of living was a bit singed. Also you 
were desperately tired. You were 
always tired these days. When you 
returned, the story was gone. Sister 
Ursula announced at the beginning 
of rhetoric period that she had 
something to read to the class, and 
unfolded your manuscript. 

You propped your elbow on your 
desk, your chin on your hand, and 
stared indifferently out the window 
during the reading—merely a pose, 
of course. The class rocked with 
mirth, and their applause went to 
your head like wine. What dreams 
of triumph your fancy spun in a 
shimmering web across the wide- 
open window: “I'll let you guess 


















the author,” said Sister Ursula 
when she had finished, and the girls 
all spoke up: “Sounds like Simon- 
etta!” Then you blushed joyously 
and stood convicted. Simonetta had 
been your most popular sobriquet 
since you had played the réle of 
Simple Simon’s twin sister in a 
Mother Goose farce. 

They crowded around you after 
school with gay acclaim, and one 
questioned: “Had you thought of 
sending it to a magazine?” “Oh, 
mercy no!” you exclaimed, round- 
eyed. “It isn’t good enough for 
that!” 

“My sister will let you use her 
typewriter,” she said. “I dare you 
to send it to the Bat’s Wing.” This 
was a weekly journal published in 
a neighboring city, so all aflame 
with the idea, you went home with 
Blanche, typed your story with one 
finger, and mailed it on the way 
back. Two weeks crept by during 
which you watched the mails eager- 
ly, then the stress of approaching 
exams almost drove it out of your 
head. 

You came home with your heavy 
load of books one warm evening to- 
ward the end of April, conscious 
only of three things: heat, hunger, 
and the stirring of a new story with- 
in you. You peeled off dress, shoes, 
stockings, and crowded into a shab- 
by pair of barefoot sandals and a thin 
little slip of an outgrown frock. Even 
an enormous bow of hair-ribbon you 
jerked off, letting your curls riot. 
You grabbed a pasteboard box full 
of paper dolls, and your algebra and 
Latin because you knew you had to 
study, story or no story, and stop- 
ping in the pantry on your way out, 
buttered and sugared two large 
slices of bread, put them together 
sandwich fashion, and started for 
the orchard. The kittens walked se- 
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dately ahead of you down the path, 
carrying their tails jauntily erect 
and curved over at the tops like 
question marks. 

You fell rather than sat down, 
feeling quite exhausted. The paste- 
board box turned a somersault and 


spilled out all the dolls. Your be- 
loved trees gave a rustle of welcome 
and made a delicious coolness 
around you. The kittens sat down 
in a row and stared insinuatingly 
at your bread-and-butter-and-sugar. 
Then you became aware of a tall 
figure turning off the path and into 
the orchard just back of you. There 
was only time to give an agonized 
jerk to your brief skirt and a hor- 
rified glance at your bare toes 
through the cut-outs in your san- 
dals. 

He approached, hat in hand, nei- 
ther very young nor very old, and 
you saw only his nice eyes and 
smile. He glanced around and made 
a little bow: “I’m looking for Simon- 
etta,” he explained, “Simonetta, who 
wrote “The Bleeding Heart.’ They 
told me at the house that I would 
find her in the orchard, but. . .” 

“Of course,” you nodded, “I’m 
Simonetta. Please be seated.” You 
waved him royally to the deceased 
peach tree stump. Simultaneously, 
the three kittens arched their backs, 
made enormous tails, and spat. “But 
you’re such a little, little, girl,” he 
was saying as he sat down. 

“I know,” you said, “but I’m six- 
teen.” 

“I’m the editor of the Bat’s 
Wing,” he said, producing his card. 
“I happen to have a wait of two 
hours for a train here in your city, 
and so I decided to accept your 
story in person, and ask you for 
another.” 

“Ask-me-for-another!” you re- 
peated rapidly. The editor, the kit- 
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tens, the trees, spun round and 
round madly. “Oh-h!” you gurgled 
joyously, recovering yourself, “how 
could anything so splendid happen 
to me? Have some bread-and-but- 
ter.” 

“Glory be!” he chuckled, accept- 
ing the top slice. “It’s a mad tea 
party! Simonetta, that was a splen- 
didly funny story.” 

“It was really just an accident,” 
you said modestly, breaking off a 
piece of bread for each of the kit- 
tens. “I wrote it in all seriousness, 
then I got mad and made fun of it.” 

“And could you write another?” 
he asked, munching like a hungry 
little boy. 

“Yes, when school closes,” you 
told him. “You see I’ve just got to 
be a mathematician long enough to 
pass an algebra exam.” 

All the time, you knew his quiz- 
zical eyes were noting the incon- 
gruity of advanced algebra, second- 
year Latin, and the fact of your au- 
thorship, with paper dolls, bread- 
and-butter, kittens, bare ankles, and 
the extreme little-girlishness of you. 
Then he wrote you a check, the size 
of which seemed overwhelming to 
you who had never before earned 
money. You liked him so well you 
forgot your bizarre appearance and 
accompanied him to the end of the 
garden path. A shaft of rose sun- 
set caught in your curls. You 
plucked a bronze rosebud for his 
buttonhole. He poked a huge fore- 
finger into the dimple in your chin. 
“Simonetta, the Glorious!” he 
whimsied, and was gone. 

The very next day the tiredness 
got you. Your beautiful white com- 
mencement dress was laid away un- 
finished, and you were taken on a 
train a thousand miles to a land of 
tall mountains and roaring water- 
falls, where anemones and pussy 
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willows abound in April, and blue- 
birds flash the latest news from 
Fairyland as they hurtle gorgeously 
by. And never, never again did 
you skip down a garden path be- 
tween rows of nodding larkspur and 
sweet pea, nor hunt elves in a rose 
garden, nor quarrel with bees in an 
orchard. 

After a while there were only bare 
white hospital walls and a Crucifix. 
And anguish. Never again could 
you amuse the worldlings, never 
again would you walk their ways. 
And finally, after you had drowned 
in your own tears, you lifted numb 
hands to the Crucified: “Let me 
write for You!” you pleaded. “Si- 
monetta the Inglorious asks only 
that her heart and brain and hand 
be employed in the service of the 
King!” 

When your first slim little volume 
of poems was published, you sent 
a copy to the editor of the Bat’s 
Wing, and again he answered in 
person! He stood in the open door- 
way of your room, neither very 
young nor very old, and you saw 
only his nice eyes and smile. 

“I am looking for Simonetta the 
Glorious,” he explained, bowing low. 
“She is not in the orchard, nor the 
rose garden .. .” 

“She died long and long ago,” 
you told him in a sad little voice. 

“I do not mean Simonetta of the 
cap and bells,” he said, “but Simon- 
etta singing in the rain.” He came 
to your bedside and looked down 
into your face, remembering per- 
haps the wild-rose coloring that had 
been yours, seeing perhaps the glint 
of premature silver in your cropped 
hair, where gold had gleamed. 

“*They only sing whom God has 
stricken dumb!’” he quoted softly, 
and stooping, kissed you on the 
lips. 
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Two nurses appear on the scene, 
and depart with Glenn, Billy, crib 
and all. Glenn, always glad to be 
going somewhere, even indoors, 
waves an ecstatic farewell. Billy 
looks a shade disgruntled at the un- 
expected move, but takes it philo- 
sophically as usual and says noth- 
ing. Mura Lou wheels her chair 
directly in front of yours. “Let’s 
be a train,” she suggests. “Gwen- 
dolyn can be the engine!” 

“Yes, let’s,” you agree. “Where 
are we going?” 

“To Snail Land!” shouts Gwen- 
dolyn excitedly, getting into place. 

“It will be a long, tedious jour- 
ney,” you say, and settle back for 
another dream. Mura Lou twists 
around and thrusts a small red book 
and silver pencil into your hand. 
“I hear you write pomes,” she says. 
“Will you please write me one?” 

“Of course,” you acquiesce po- 
litely. You feel a bit diffident, but 
return the book and pencil present- 
ly. She reads aloud: 


I like Mura Lou, 

Mura Lou likes me, 

And we both like Gwendolyn— 
We're a happy three! 


“Oh, goodness, but that’s lovely!” 
decides Mura Lou, and Gwendolyn 
courteously echoes the decision. 

“And it’s true too, isn’t it?” you 
ask anxiously. 

“All ’cept about being a happy 
three,” says Gwendolyn. “Course I 
am right now, but this morning at 
eight o’clock I was homesick.” 

“I’m always happy,” sighs Mura 
Lou mournfully, “only I'll be glad 
when I can walk again.” 

“Make her walk again,” your 
heart echoes prayerfully. 

“You won’t ever walk anymore, 
will you?” inquires Gwendolyn. 


hdd 
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“Hush, that’s perfickly rude 
chides Mura Lou. 

“Oh, but really,” you protest, “I 
think it’s a perfickly natural ques- 
tion for one patient to ask another. 
I don’t s’pose I'll ever walk again— 
on earth.” 

“Nor on floors or carpets?” adds 
Gwendolyn, taking you literally. 

Your eyes close tiredly, remem- 
bering a whispered promise: “Thy 
helpless feet, sandaled and fleet, 
shall speed to meet Me down green 
slopes of Paradise!” That will be in 


another April—a_ celestial one. 
“Hurry! Hurry!” your heart whis- 
pers. 


Aprils and Aprils that you have 
lived! They stand on the wooded 
heights of memory, young slim 
things clad all in green, and blow 
silver trumpets. The sweetness, the 
beauty,—yea, and the bitterness, of 
all the Aprils you have known, have 
gone to build and fortify the soul of 
you—flowers and little fierce, sweet 
dreams, ravishing melodies, radiant 
suns, soaring joys, deep tenderness, 
and tears! 

There was a Springtime, remem- 
bered through a mist of blossoms, 
when all of earth seemed but a 
shimmering maze of world-cld hills 
and billowing clouds and flaming 
sunsets, of great blurry stars at 
night, and mystic moons. There had 
never been one like it before. There 
will never be again—for you. But 
when another April came, you could 
not bear it. “I hate it—I hate it!” 
you sobbed. “The chant of robins 
at dawn is horrible! There will 
never be another Spring.” And 
when Autumn came, your soul had 
found a little measure of peace. 
“How can they say November is sad 
because things die?” you wondered. 
“T am in love with death!” 

Yesterday a nurse said: “Tell me 
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a good book to read.” You named 
one. 
“Is there love in it?” she inquired. 


“What!” you exclaimed joyously, 


remembering a past episode. “Are 
you still interested in love?” 
“T'll say!”’ she laughed. “Aren’t 


you?” 

“I like it best where Our Lord is 
the Lover,” you said. 

And all the Aprils were for this— 
that you should come to love Him 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 


best. You look out from your hos- 
pital battlements across the wide, 
dear world He made, and slip your 
hand in His. 


Of course, if you had married 
somebody named Peter, and had 
christened your first daughter 
Anemone, your story would be dif- 
ferent, but we'll have to be content 
because the Great Author planned it 
this way. 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


A Paraphrase of the Purgatorio, zi., 1-24. 
By HELENE CLAIBORNE. 


Our Heavenly Father, Thou hast made Thy throne 
Above the measure of the human mind, 

And yet Thou seest from that shining height 

The smallest need of every son of man; 
Therefore, let all that breathe revere Thy Name, 
Returning humble thanks with heartfelt praise. 
May Peace descend upon us with Thy Love 

To aid the coming of Thy Kingdom here; 

And while the Saints above surround Thy throne 
With angels, waiting to perform Thy will, 

Let saints on earth be eager in Thy Cause. 





























Give us this day our share of bread from Heaven 

To feed our souls and make them strong for Thee, 
Lest we roam hungry through earth’s wilderness 
Made fat with temporal meat but starved to Heaven’s. 
As we have pardoned those who injured us, 

O pardon Thou the slights we give to Thee, 

And in Thy mercy turn the world away 

From paths where Satan wields his ancient wiles; 
Defeat him, Lord, and bring Thy Kingdom here. 

O Love Divine! We make no selfish plea, 

We ask that generations yet to come 

May see Thy Glory and Thy Power shine 

Beatifically through a world redeemed! 











LUTHER BURBANK. 


By BroTHER CORNELIUS. 


FEW summers ago I had occa- 

sion to visit Luther Burbank 
several times at his home in Santa 
Rosa, California. The first visit, af- 
ter a greeting, opened with the ques- 
tion: “Are not all species perma- 
nent?” Wistfully and in a very low 
and assured voice, Mr. Burbank re- 
plied, “There’s no such thing as 
permanence of species.” Then fol- 
lowed a discussion on various scien- 
tific and religious topics relating to 
my first question, Mr. Burbank be- 
ing the first to bring in religion by 
showing me approvingly a maga- 
zine article in which God is pointed 
out as the oft-forgotten force behind 
evolution. 

When next I visited him I found 
the plant genius absorbed in point- 
ing out to his Japanese employee 
certain Shasta daisies on which he 
dropped “neckties” and in explain- 
ing to him how to “scrap” large 
quantities of others. Presently he 
locked up, saw me, saluted, and af- 
ter a few moments came over to 
me with some daisies. “Such as 
this,” a stunted specimen it was, 
“we throw away,” he said; “and 
with this kind,” it was one of ex- 
traordinary size and vigor, “we 
work.” “Your work is among the 
plants,” I said, “mine is among the 
souls of the young.” “I have gone 
as far as any of them,” he replied 
with the faintest air of challenge, 
“have you read my Training of the 
Human Plant?” I admitted that I 
had not and later bought a copy 
and read it. 

When again I met Mr. Burbank 
the talk went deeper. He astounded 


me with some of his statements on 
evolution and still more with his 
denials and uncertainties on very 
vital matters of religion. “Could 
you take a rose, for example,” I 
asked him, “and by continued in- 
terbreeding with other species make 
it lose, step by step, all the char- 
acteristics of a rose?” “I have done 
it,” he said simply. I was incredu- 
lous. He pointed from the daisy 
he had give me to a nearby fir tree, 
saying, “There is a continuous line 
of steps between these two as be- 
tween all life forms.” 

These quotations from his con- 
versation as also many passages in 
his books show that he was a 
thorough believer in plant evolu- 
tion by constant variation. The 
question about the rose led to a dis- 
cussion concerning the preserva- 
tion of man’s identity after death. 
“Why should we be so anxious 
about preserving our identity?” he 
queried. “You and I, that is, re- 
ligion and science, have no quar- 
rel.” “But we’re not out of the 
woods yet,” said I, to which he 
agreed. We parted in a very cor- 
dial manner, each in a tacit atti- 
tude of accepting truth wherever 
evident. 

It was plain to me that along 
with his plant work Mr. Burbank 
had assumed the réle of one who 
believes he has a message, if not a 
mission, for the social and even for 
the religious enlightenment and 
betterment of the world. Moreover 
I had to my surprise met an infidel, 
one apparently strangely sincere. 
My surprise was much increased 
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when, a few months later, I learned 
that he had openly expressed his 
unbelief from a pulpit in Santa 
Rosa and again in a San Francisco 
church. The plant genius, the hu- 
manitarian, the unbeliever, inter- 
ested me greatly and led to the 
present study. 


Mr. Burbank was born on a 
Massachusetts farm in 1849. His 
ancestors were Scotch-English. To- 
gether with the proverbial three R’s 
he received a strong dose of an- 
other R, that of the New England 
Protestant religion of his environ- 
ment. At about twenty he began 
nursery work and about the same 
time Darwin’s Animals and Plants 
Under Domestication came into his 
hands and strongly affected him. 
“Every plant in the garden,” he 
says, “and every shrub and tree and 
herb in the field or woods was scru- 
tinized now with new interest, al- 
ways with first thought as to its 
variation.” Then came the Bur- 
bank potato. It was not a product 
obtained by crossing varieties, as 
some may think, but was occa- 
sioned by the accidental discovery 
by young Burbank of a seed ball on 
an early rose potato plant. From 
past observation he knew at once 
that this was rare and his innate 
genius prompted him to guard it 
with the greatest care. “If he did 
not realize its possibilities,” says an 
intimate writer, “he at least scented 
an adventure. From this seed ball 
he produced twenty-three potato 
plants. Among them was one tuber 
better than the rest and better than 
any potato Luther Burbank had 
ever seen. That tuber was the par- 
ent of the almost universally grown 
Burbank potato of to-day.” 


This success filled him with ideas 
about the possibilities of plant 
heredity. Having moved to Cali- 
fornia, he now worked on diligently 
with this and other projects to an 
extent and with a degree of pa- 
tience, dexterity, and keen intuition 
that surpassed perhaps that of all 
former plant breeders. In the cata- 
logue of his “creations” are the 
plumcot, the primusberry (raspber- 
ry-blackberry), the white blackber- 
ry, the spineless cactus, the nicotu- 
nia (tobacco-petunia), the scented 
cala lily, the Shasta daisy, etc. He al- 
tered vegetables, flowers and fruits; 
sometimes even on order, and by 
contract, along American business 
lines, fulfilling at times his part of 
the agreement before the specified 
date. 

David Starr Jordan says, “In the 
application of the knowledge of 
heredity to the art to which it gives 
rise in the plant world, Burbank’s 
supremacy is unchallenged.” He 
calls him “the dean of plant breed- 
ers, a botanist in the highest, the 
original sense of the word,” and de- 
clares that Burbank belongs “to the 
class of Faraday and the self-taught 
men of the last generation.” He 
says further, “My own realization 
of Burbank’s scientific eminence 
came from Dr. Hugo de Vries, bota- 
nist of the University of Amster- 
dam, who at a dinner in San Fran- 
cisco in 1904 spoke the following 
words of eulogy: “A unique great 


genius! To see him was the pri- 
mary reason of my coming to 
America . . . He should be as well 


known and as widely appreciated 
in California as among scientific 
men in Europe.” The wish of Dr. 
de Vries has been more than ful- 
filled. Burbank’s fame has spread 
throughout the world and to all 
classes from the savant to “the man 
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in the street”; and in acknowledg- 
ing his genius California has not 
only caught up with, but has gone 
ahead of everybody else. There 
was generous governmental and 
popular codperation accorded him 
and one of California’s tributes is 
the establishing of March 7th, Mr. 
Burbank’s birthday, as a special an- 
nual holiday, called Burbank Day. 

Mr. Burbank’s life and work 
have been recorded in a very novel 
way in a work of twelve large vol- 
umes, entitled, Luther Burbank, 
His Methods and Discoveries. It 
was prepared from his original field 
notes with the assistance of the 
Luther Burbank Society and under 
the editorial direction of John 
Whitson and Robert John and 
Henry Smith Williams, M.D., LL.D., 
and was published in 1915. It was 
written mostly in the third person. 
But another publication in eight 
volumes of smaller size tells the 
same story with little change in the 
wording and nearly all in the first 
person, the authorship being attrib- 
uted to Mr. Burbank directly. 
When we know the larger work it 
makes a strange impression to read 
the smaller; we feel as if Mr. Bur- 
bank were talking to us in the 
phraseology of some one else; on the 
other hand there is a delightfully 
democratic element in the two 
works, especially in the former. In 
the latter naturally the account of 
the Luther Burbank Society is left 
out and personal features are intro- 
duced and elaborated. Besides the 
above there is the recently published 
biography, The Harvest of the 
Years, by Luther Burbank with 
Wilbur Hall. It is told in the per- 
son of Mr. Burbank and the result 
is quite unique. Mr. Hall renders 
the personality of his great subject 
with a fidelity possible only to a 


very intimate friend; but, as is in- 
evitable, here and there his own 
hall mark shows through and then 
we do feel as if the “Big Chief” in- 
terrupted us with, “What, did I say 
that?” In this work some rather 
radical statements made by Mr. 
Burbank elsewhere are either left 
out or greatly moderated. 

Now for other estimates. Dr. 
Vernon Lyman Kellogg says, “Let 
us in a paragraph simply sum up 
the essential things in the scientific 
aspects of Burbank’s work: No new 
revelations to science of an over- 
turning character; but the revela- 
tions of the possibilities of accom- 
plishment, based on general princi- 
ples already known, by an unusual 
man. No new laws of evolution, 
but new facts, new data, new can- 
ons for special cases. No new prin- 
ciple or process to substitute for 
selection, but a new proof of the 
possibilities of the effectiveness of 
the old principle. No new cate- 
gories of variations, but an illumi- 
nating demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of stimulating variability 
and of the reality of this general 
variability as the fundamental 
transforming factor. No new evi- 
dences either to help the Darwinian 
factors to their deathbed, or to 
strengthen their lease on life; for 
the ‘man’ factor in all the selecting 
phenomena in Burbank’s gardens 
excludes all ‘natural’ factors.” 

Mr. Burbank himself says of his 
work, “In my viewpoint there is lit- 
tle that is new, little that has not 
been discovered by others, little 
that has not been accepted by scien- 
tists generally, little that requires 
explaining to those that simply see 
the things that I have seen. I have 
no new theory of evolution to offer, 
perhaps only a few details to add 
to the theories which have already 
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been worked out by men of sci- 
ence.” 

Reverting to the remark, quoted 
above, by Mr. Burbank concerning 
the rose, I give, with due permis- 
sion, the following opinion ex- 
pressed to me by Mr. E. B. Bab- 
cock, Professor of Genetics in the 
Department of Agriculture of the 
University to California: “In regard 
to the statement,” he writes, “viz., 
that by continued crossing and re- 
crossing with other flowers, Mr. 
Burbank has actually changed a 
rose so much that it could not be 
recognized at all for a rose, I am 
inclined to think that your inter- 
pretation of this statement is the 
safest one to accept, to wit, that he 
meant he had mastered the process 
by which it might be done.” Pro- 
fessor Babcock also says, “In stat- 
ing that ‘there is a continued line 
of steps between the daisy and the 
fir tree,” Mr. Burbank was appar- 
ently trying to state in popular 
terms the basic principle of organic 
evolution, which is that all our 
present plants and animals have de- 
veloped naturally from preéxisting 
forms. This principle assumes that 
continuous connection existed be- 
tween the living things of the pres- 
ent and those of the past. It does 
not, however, assume that among 
all the organisms now living on the 
earth such continuity exists. That 
the opposite is true, is thoroughly 
well established.” 

Burbank’s writings refer much 
to the Abbot Gregory Mendel. Mr. 
Burbank claims in his Methods and 
Discoveries, Vol. VII., page 312, to 
have discovered the Mendelian 
principles independently twenty 
years before the rediscovery of 
Mendel’s paper and that “therefore 
the aspect of heredity in question 
might with full propriety have been 
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named ‘Burbankian’ instead of 
‘Mendelian,’ were it not that Men- 
del’s discovery had priority because 
it was published as long ago as 
1863.” 

Now, it is a fact that Burbank’s 
achievements were very largely ob- 
tained by the application of the very 
principles that Mendel formulated; 
but the great point of difference is 
just this that Burbank did not 
formulate or define the principles, 
but knew them only empirically; 
that is, in their effects, not in their 
essence. Before Mendel’s laws were 
made known all successful plant 
breeders used those laws without 
knowing them as such. It was only 
when Mendel defined them that sci- 
ence on those points really began. 
In the excellent little book entitled, 
How to Think, by Professor Dewey 
of Columbia University, New York, 
is a chapter on “Empirical and 
Scientific Thinking.” If in reading 
it, we keep Burbank and Mendel in 
mind, it will be quite clear that 
Burbank is the empiricist and Men- 
del the scientist. Of the two Bur- 
bank is without question incom- 
parably ahead in obtaining practi- 
cal _ results. Mendel, however, 
though he never commercialized 
anything, never went professionally 
into plant breeding, and gave only 
a few years of his life to biological 
experimentation, discovered and 
clearly defined highly important 
new laws of vegetative life. In the 
words of a scientific article in The 
Literary Digest of June 5, 1926, we 
have “our army of Burbanks”—but 
we have only one Mendel. 

Burbank regarded Darwin as his 
greatest master and all others, Men- 
del in particular, as very small be- 
side him. He says, for example, 
“Read Darwin first; then read the 
modern Mendelists; and then go 
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back to Darwin.” He looked upon 
Mendelism as only a small corner 
in the great field of heredity, yet he 
certainly used the Mendelian prin- 
ciples continually in the achieve- 
ment of his results. Let us con- 
sider what some noteworthy au- 
thorities say of Mendel. Dr. James 
J. Walsh in The Commonweal of 
March 17, 1926, writes: “Mendel 
was deeply interested in science, 
and his biographer relates how he 
bought Darwin’s books as they were 
issued. He did not hesitate to say 
that he thought there was some- 
thing lacking in the theory of natu- 
ral selection. As he himself was 
the man who was to point out one 
of the greatest defects in the Dar- 
winian theory by his discoveries 
which showed the laws and process 
of heredity, this remark is of very 
special interest. More than a gen- 
eration later, Bateson, the president 
of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, did not 
hesitate to say that if Darwin had 
known of Mendel’s work, it would 
have greatly changed the aspect of 
many of the scientist’s problems, 
and would surely have modified 
many of the opinions Darwin him- 
self expressed. . . . This is the man 
who made the greatest scientific 
discoveries of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—discoveries which are now 
preoccupying the scientists of the 
twentieth century more than any 
other.” This high praise is con- 
firmed by other authorities; for ex- 
ample, by Professor Babcock, before 
mentioned. I quote from a per- 
sonal letter, with his permission: 
“Mendel was the discoverer of the 
mathematical relations obtaining 
among the hybrid progeny of in- 
tervarietal crossings. The laws of 
segregation and independent as- 
sortment of characters of such hy- 


brids are generally referred to as 
Mendel’s laws because he was the 
first to work out the mathematical 
relations and to formulate the gen- 
eral principles involved . . . Men- 
del’s contribution is one of the 
most far-reaching in the entire his- 
tory of biology and is still having 
a profound effect upon the develop- 
ment of that science and upon the 
practice of agriculture and horticul- 
ture.” 

To state therefore briefly Bur- 
bank’s position in the world of sci- 
ence we may say that while he pro- 
posed no new theory, like Darwin, 
nor formulated any new law, like 
Mendel, he is one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of the world’s 
geniuses in obtaining practical re- 
sults in plant variation and im- 
provement. 


II. 


From his plant breeding Mr. Bur- 
bank drew theories of education 
and eugenics and expressed them 
in his little book, The Training of 
the Human Plant. This is evidently 
his elaboration of a chapter entitled 
“Improvement of the Human Plant” 
and contained in each of the two 
large works before mentioned. It 
falls far behind that chapter, how- 
ever, in vital literary quality, es- 
pecially in unity, clearness, and 
power to convince. Though de- 
lightfully sincere it evidently moves 
on unfamiliar ground and rests on 
some basic assumptions that cannot 
stand analysis; e. g., that the hu- 
man soul is not essentially different 
from the life principle of a plant. 

It is true Mr. Burbank transfers 
his tenderness for plant life to the 
child, yet we see at once his lack of 
experience and of insight regarding 
education. His insistence that no 
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child, at least in the country, should 
go to school before the age of ten, 
recalls the wild idea of Rousseau 
that the only book a boy should 
know before he is twelve is Robin- 
son Crusoe, Of course the conten- 
tion for out-door life is excellent in 
itself, but had Burbank been an 
educator he would have proposed 
far different means and methods. 
He insists that the love principle 
alone can educate and he vehe- 
mently condemns all use of fear. 
No doubt, genuine love for the child 
is the supreme and ever necessary 
condition of educational success, 
but there are occasions, not exceed- 
ingly rare, when love itself dictates 
the use of fear. Of course, all en- 
lightened educators know that to 
conjure up monsters in the mind of 
a child or to terrorize it in any way 
endangers its health and character. 
But entirely to “keep out fear” is 
likewise productive of evil, of the 
lack of discipline and its conse- 
quences. Mr. Burbank’s_  well- 
meant solicitude has, no doubt, in- 
creased the evil of “soft pedagogy,” 
the sugar-coated pill pedagogy, 
where everything must be made 
easy, interesting and pleasant for 
the child, like play; that system in 
which effort, discipline and the bat- 
tle against obstacles are reduced to 
almost nil, where knowledge is 
mostly spoon-fed and strength of 
character is not developed. The ex- 
pression “soft pedagogy” was used 
and the methods for which it stands 
were condemned by Messrs. Hamil- 
ton and Knight, United States Gov- 
ernment investigators of education 
during the World War; their find- 
ings and suggestions are summa- 
rized in their little volume, The Mak- 
ing of Citizens. They do not advo- 
cate return to the rod, but do plead 
strongly for discipline and thor- 
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They call attention to 
the virility behind Doctor Johnson’s 
words, “My master whipt me very 


oughness. 


well. Without that, Sir, I should 
have done nothing.” John Muir 
comes to mind here whom Burbank 
in my hearing called “one of the 
best men that ever lived.” Muir, 
gentle as he was, was also a be- 
liever in the fear principle. On one 
occasion I complimented him upon 
his quoting the Bible so readily and 
aptly and he replied with satisfac- 
tion, “When I was a boy they had 
a method of tickling our skin that 
was very effective in making us 
know our Bible.” The use of the 
rod is practically ruled out of 
school now and it is better so. But 
the fear of the Lord and of those 
who exercise authority will ever be 
the beginning of wisdom. 
Rousseau held that man comes 
into the world with a nature un- 
tarnished. Burbank falls into the 
same error when he says, “the 
child’s life is stainless,” “the child 
is absolute truth,” and “grafting or 
stealing . . . will never be taken up 
by a man whose formative years 
have been spent in an atmosphere 
of absolute honesty.” He never 
taught children nor had any of his 
own. In The Harvest of the Years 
he humorously retaliates against 
the latter objection, but he prob- 
ably never observed the varied and 
violent evil passions even the 
youngest children reveal at times. 
It is only too plain that the effects 
of original sin are a deep and uni- 
versal element in our nature; un- 
taught evil crops out surprisingly 
here and there and sometimes gets 
a frightful start if not checked in 
time by the watchful parent or 
wide-awake teacher. Burbank de- 
nied that man is conceived and born 
in sin. But it is Christ’s own doc- 
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trine and Burbank has not even at- 
tempted to disprove it. Sad experi- 
ence has shown only too often that 
those who are not thoroughly aware 
of the terrible enemy of evil in- 
clination lurking in the nature of 
every child, are not fit to educate 
children. Love is more powerful 
than fear as a motive for doing 
good, for sacrifice, and for heroism; 
but nothing is as effective as fear to 
hold us back from evil, especially 
from forbidden pleasure. They do 
no service to mankind who hold 
with Burbank that “never was a 
child made more noble and good by 
the fear of a hell.” On the con- 
trary, it is certain that the superior 
moral power of Catholic education 
comes largely from its unflinching 
insistence on the certainty of origi- 
nal sin, of hell, and of the other 
truths related to these. 


For race improvement Mr. Bur- 
bank naively proposes that twelve 
families of fine physique and mor- 
als be selected to live apart from 
the rest of the world. “Apply,” he 
says, “to the descendants of these 
twelve families throughout three 
hundred years the principles I have 
set forth [elimination of physical 
and moral defects], and the ref- 
ormation and regeneration of the 
world, their particular world, will 
be effected.” Here we scent Dar- 
win, for it is implied that virtue 
and vice as well as physical quali- 
ties can be bred in or out of human 
beings by simply directing the 
fixed, blind laws of nature, as in 
plant breeding. “But,” Burbank 
continues, “some may say, ‘You 
fail to take into account the per- 
sonal element, the sovereign will of 
the human being, its power of de- 
termining for itself.’ By no means,” 
he replies, “I give full weight to 


that.” At the same time in an- 
other place (on page 65 of his 
Training of the Human Plant) we 
see that to him the will of man and 
the “will,” as he calls it, of a plant 
are not different in kind. But com- 
mon sense and sound philosophy 
demonstrate that they are essen- 
tially different. Mr. Burbank’s 
scheme recalls the adage, “There is 
a black sheep in every family.” 
While this expresses a sad condi- 
tion, it renders highly humorous 
the thought of those twelve “per- 
fect families” eliminating black 
sheep till doomsday. 

On the other hand sincere obser- 
vation will reveal how much Catholic 
morality, especially through sacra- 
mental confession and matrimony, 
has done and is doing for race 
preservation and improvement, and 
how effectively and discreetly it at- 
tains the aims of eugenics. Then, 
too, there is the grand paradox of 
celibacy as realized by Catholic 
priests and religious. They refrain 
from marriage to lead a more spirit- 
ual life. They inspire their breth- 
ren of the married state to holiness 
and therefore to the highest views 
and aims of that state, all of which 
results in race preservation and im- 
provement as nothing else can. 


Il. 


Mr. Burbank had a remarkable 
character upon which a splendid 
structure of supernatural faith and 
practice might have been built. He 
was very gentle, of low quiet voice, 
and simple ways. His devotion to 
his work and his patience were 
phenomenal. To save time he often 
recorded his experiments during 
wakeful hours of the night in bed, 
and in the dark to save his eyes. 
He conducted hundreds of large ex- 
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periments at once. “Nothing,” 
wrote Dr. Kellogg, “is too bold for 
him to attempt, and the chances of 
failure are never too great to 
frighten him . .. Another element of 
his work is his prodigality of time. 
Experiments begun twenty years 
ago are actually still under way.” 
His methods and processes he laid 
open to all. He made money, pos- 
sessed as he was of business ability 
and New England thrift, but money 
was never his principal aim. He 
was indifferent to dress, frugal, 
negligent of his own comfort; but 
it was his greatest delight to see 
the world enjoy his improved trees, 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers. He 
loved children; yearly on Burbank 
Day a troop of school-children came 
to visit him. With gentle but keen 
energy he fought the abuse of 
strong drink and the tobacco evil, 
attacking especially the alluring 
cigarette advertisements. As I sat 
beside him in his study he handed 
me a letter of gratitude that he had 
just received. It was from a blind 
girl whom he was helping to make 
her way in the world. The closing 
words, as nearly as I can recall, 
were, “You're always among God’s 
flowers and you love them so much. 
I’m sure you love God too and that 
you believe in prayer; and so I as- 
sure you that I often pray to God 
to bless you.” 

To study, admire and love nature 
is the first step towards natural re- 
ligion—in that Burbank was a dev- 
otee as very few are. To practice 
beautiful human virtues, especially 
toward’s one’s fellowman is the sec- 
ond step towards natural religion; 
to Humanitarians this is religion it- 
self, if not the whole of religion, 
and no wonder that one of them 
eulogized Burbank as “the most re- 
ligious man he ever saw.” To rise 


from nature and human virtue to 
God their Author by believing in 
Him, this is natural religion; but 
then we may have a false idea of 
God—Burbank was a pantheist. 
But there is also supernatural re- 
ligion. Of this Burbank knew noth- 


ing. It begins when God opens di- 
rect friendship with man. As St. 
Paul has it: “God, who . . . spoke 


to the fathers by the prophets... 
hath spoken to us by His Son,” and 
through His Church, “the pillar and 
ground of truth.” This connotes 
the three classes,—Jews, Christians, 
Catholics,—to whom the Bible is the 
word of God, who to-day number at 
least 500,000,000 souls, and from 
whose ranks, incidentally, have 
come practically all of the world’s 
greatest scientists. But Burbank 
preferred Darwinian unbelief. 
Aroused by the Scopes evolution 
controversy, he publicly declared 
himself an infidel (“not an athe- 
ist”), spoke of Christ as a mere 
man and even named Him in the 
same breath with Mohammed, Con- 
fucius, Baal, and the gods of an- 
cient mythology; repelled with con- 
tempt His teachings on hell, heaven, 
the devil, original sin, etc., and de- 
clared science to be the savior of 
mankind! 

This, of course, is blasphemous 
in Christian ears and from all sides 
came expostulation and remon- 
strance, while from press and pul- 
pit was repeated the overwhelming 
evidence for a general divine revela- 
tion. Mr. Burbank’s religious sta- 
tus, it seems, was due in part to ex- 
clusive specialization. Professor 
Judd calls attention to the “narrow- 
ness of specialists” and says that 
“specialization is one of the draw- 
backs of a highly scientific age.” 
Mr. Burbank boasts at great length 
in The Harvest of the Years that 
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he gained his education exclusively 
in the “University of Nature.” But, 
in fact, there is no such thing—Na- 
ture is only one department in the 
University of Knowledge, a depart- 
ment which imparts absolutely 
nothing about revealed religion. 
The University of Knowledge has 
other departments—History, for ex- 
ample—which abound with evi- 
dences both of the fact and the 
credibility of divine revelation. 

Certain experiences in Mr. Bur- 
bank’s life also largely account for 
his attitude towards religion. He 
was raised under the blue laws and 
blue Sundays of sixty-year ago New 
England. With bitterness he com- 
plains in his writings that as a boy 
he was deprived of sunshine, flow- 
ers and birds, and on Sundays for- 
bidden “to wander in the woods or 
engage in any frolicsome pastime 
in the intervals of church-going.” 
“It is a little difficult,” he says, “for 
the present generation to gain a 
clear conception of the New Eng- 
land Sabbath of the time of my boy- 
hood, but this outline at least will 
give a general impression of its 
lugubriousness, and it may readily 
be inferred that the day thus given 
over to dolorous tasks was not one 
which the child would look forward 
to joyously.” 

There was one doctrine in Prot- 
testant New England that galled 
Burbank more than any other—the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestina- 
tion. “The child,” so he indirectly 
states it, “who so long has been 
by theologians . . . predamned at 
birth.” No wonder he wrote, “Lit- 
tle did the good people who so 
sedulously led their flocks to church 
and subjected them to the bom- 
bardment of repeated sermons, sus- 
pect that they were cultivating an 
attitude of mind that would insure 


that the churches of succeeding dec- 
ades should be nearly vacant.” 

The prediction here implied has 
actually become more and more a 
fact in Protestant churches. “Let 
the Protestant,” as Bishop F. C. 
Kelley puts it, “look at the 65,000,- 
000 unchurched here in America, 
fallen away Protestants, and ask 
himself who is responsible for 
them.” Are not often those Prot- 
testant churches that have the big- 
gest crowd really the emptiest? for 
when people fill a church only for 
fine music or for sensational oratory 
on social, cultural, political or even 
anti-Christian topics, is not that 
church in so far empty of worship- 
ers? An outstanding case oc- 
curred in San Francisco in Janu- 
ary, 1926. A certain Protestant 
church had on its program of “di- 
vine service” the following topics, 
among others: “Did Elizabeth treat 
her cousin Mary, Queen of Scots, 
right?” and “What woman influ- 
enced Robert Burns most?” More- 
over on that same program was as 
pulpit guest, Luther Burbank, who 
had but shortly before publicly de- 
clared himself an infidel and had 
a year before from a Santa 
Rosa pulpit expressed many anti- 
Christian sentiments. Neither the 
congregation nor the minister were 
taken by surprise; the sensational 
program had been advertised in de- 
tail to draw a crowd. But was not 
that crowded church empty of true 
Christians? Can they be called 
Christians who come eagerly to 
hear Christ’s divinity and His doc- 
trines denounced in their church? 
At the conclusion of Burbank’s 
thoroughly anti-Christian discourse 
the minister put his arm around 
him and welcomed him into the fel- 
lowship of his church! 

If instead of being pulpit guest on 
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that Sunday morning Burbank had 
made the rounds of the forty-four 
Catholic churches of San Francisco, 
he would have found out that on 
the average each one of them was 
filled three times between 5:30 
A. M, and noon, and that by congre- 
gations not come to hear fine music 
or clever talkers on clever topics, 
profane as often as religious, and 
upon which each auditor is ex- 
pected to have his own opinion af- 
ter all; no, but by congregations 
meeting exclusively to worship ac- 
cording to authoritative form and 
to be taught the pure doctrine of 
Christ by an authority established 
by Christ. And had Burbank 
looked a little further he would 
have seen that this condition is typ- 
ical of practically all the cities 
throughout the land. 

The rigor of church and school 
was so keenly felt by the boy Bur- 
bank, because from his mother and 
from an older cousin, Professor 
Levi Burbank, he had learned to 
love flowers, sunshine, and the open 
air. While he was thus suffering 
from constraint The Origin of Spe- 
cies appeared (1859). “I was ten 
years old,” Burbank states, “when 
Darwin’s iconoclastic document was 
promulgated and hence I grew into 
adolescence in the very period when 
it was most ardently bruited.” Ten 
years later Burbank read Darwin’s 
Animals and Plants Under Domes- 
tication. These books inspired him 
with visions in plant work and in- 
duced him strongly to throw off the 
thraldom of religious intolerance. 

Not much later occurred the fol- 
lowing incident which Burbank re- 
lates himself: “A few years after I 
came to Santa Rosa,” he says, “I 
was invited to hear a new minister 
preach on a subject which, I was 
told, would be of interest to me. As 
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soon as the sermon began I saw the 
reason of it all. The preacher, with 
a zeal in his heart worthy of a bet- 
ter cause, had evidently planned a 
sermon for my own particular 
benefit. He was determined to show 
me the error of my ways. He be- 
gan by describing God’s complete 
arrangements as evidenced in the 
plants around us and reproached 
me openly for trying to improve on 
the creations of Omnipotence. He 
held me up to ridicule as one who 
believed he could improve perfec- 
tion; he predicted dire punishment 
for attempting to thwart Nature 
and tried to persuade me before 
that audience to leave God’s plants 
alone.” 

It must be admitted that the min- 
ister showed poor judgment and 
was off his ground. But Burbank, 
and Darwin before him, were even 
more deeply in the very same kind 
of error. Neither side perceived 
that the Bible could not have been 
written in the terms of present-day 
science; but that when God inspired 
it, He adapted Himself to the com- 
mon knowledge men had at that 
time of the physical universe. 

Most of all it seems to have been 
his devotion to Darwin that deter- 
mined Burbank’s course in respect 
to religion. But had Darwin such 
a great mind after all? He gathered 
an immense mass of natural facts, 
just as Burbank made countless ex- 
periments. But the whole mass 
served only to support certain sup- 
positions that are not even yet es- 
tablished as certainties. In his let- 
ters are passages that show how his 
ungodly, materialistic, evolutionary 
principles drove him by deadly logic 
to question the reliability of his 
own mind. In one place, for ex- 
ample, writing about the existence 
of God, he says, “But then arises 
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the doubt, Can the mind of man, 
which has, as I fully believe, been 
developed from a mind as low as 
that possessed by the lowest ani- 
mals, be trusted when it draws such 
grand conclusions?”: Still stronger 
is the following. He is writing of 
a kind of conviction he has that 
“the universe is not the result of 
chance. But then,” he goes on, 
“with me the horrid doubt always 
arises whether the convictions of 
man’s mind, which has been de- 
veloped from the mind of the lower 
animals, are of any value or at all 
trustworthy. Would anyone trust 
in the convictions of a monkey’s 
mind, if there are any convictions 
in such a mind?” Such was Bur- 
bank’s guide in science and reli- 
gion. 

Who knows what Burbank and 
countless others like him in un- 


iLife and Letters of Charles Darwin. New 
York: Appleton & Co. 1896, Vol. I., page 282. 


favorable environment, might have 
been under better influences? Su- 
pernatural faith is a free gift of 
God, it is true; however, the Divine 
Gardener ordinarily plants it where 
men have prepared the ground in 
themselves or in others. “Faith 
cometh by hearing” and by many 
other means. Mysterious is its 
coming, its acceptance, its declina- 
tion; subtle its development, its 
waning, its loss. Blessed are they 
who, not by controversy, but by 
friendly exposition, not by person- 
alities, but by sympathy, not by 
needless and harmful truth-telling 
or unwarranted compromise or stu- 
pid zeal, but by discretion and learn- 
ing, not by routine “piety,” but by 
genuine prayer and a lively faith 
“that worketh by charity,” en- 
deavor to draw from heaven into 
the hearts of men that gift, which 
St. Augustine calls God’s greatest 
gift—divine faith. 





THE FLOWER’S THANKS. 


By Tuomas E. Burke, C.S.C. 


O coop Samaritan, thou April sun, 

Who liftest me from earth wherein I lie, 
After the white-robed priest, the drifting snow, 
And Levite, winter wind, have passed me by. 











A MODERN TRIP TO EMMAUS. 


By H. MaupE LATHAM. 


MAY forget my triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem at twenty-three 
forty o’clock and the breakneck ride 
through the crooked streets; I may 
forget the wild dash through the 
streets of Bethlehem in a Hudson 
Super-six, scattering the native vil- 
lagers to the left and right as we 
honked our approach; I may even 
forget the encounter with a sand 
storm on the road to Jericho; but of 
one thing I am certain. I shall never 
forget the ride to Emmaus. Em- 
maus,—the quiet little village where 
Our Lord walked along the road and 
explained to two of His followers the 
mysteries of the Resurrection. It 
sounds so peaceful and quiet in the 
Gospel story! 

The prelude started off fortissimo, 
—a breathless ride over mountain- 
ous roads, taking the curves at 
forty-five miles an hour! And that 
with an Arab driver who had no 
working conception of the word 
“slow” in Arabic and alas, not even 
a speaking acquaintance with the 
English tongue. He was like a 
child with a new plaything; the car 
a toy which fascinated him and 
with which, like all Christmas toys, 
a child will play until the novelty 
wears off, or necessity lays it aside 
for repairs. A wild ride this! Why 
had I not yielded to persuasion and 
taken out an accident insurance be- 
fore leaving? How far can a car 
swerve and still hold to its course? 
If we make the next curve in safety, 
will that be the last? And so my 
thoughts sped on, mingled I know 
not why, with strains of the “Lost 
Chord” which floated hauntingly 
through my memory. 


Suddenly we rounded another 
curve, came full face upon an ap- 
proaching car, struck the edge of 
the precipice and were all but 
dashed into eternity. I felt myself 
become disjointed,—my feet drawn 
to the bottom of the cliff, my head 
jerked upwards towards the heav- 
ens, and the rest of me suspended 
in mid-air. Some woman screamed. 
An army officer in the rear of the 
car offered money for the privilege 
of walking, but all to no avail. On 
we sped. Of what use to resist? 
Were we not tourists out to see the 
Holy Land at the hands of an Arab 
driver? The ride, however, as all 
things will, came to an end at last, 
and emerging therefrom with no 
bones broken we mounted the little 
donkeys awaiting us and proceeded 
with what Beethoven would term a 
“siow movement.” 

A slow movement! I choose the 
term deliberately. A donkey may 
be “petit,” he may be patient and 
amiable, he may even be of an af- 
fectionate disposition, but slowness 
and caution are his strongest as- 
sets. You can depend upon him 
never exceeding the speed limit. 
“Safety first” is his motto, first, last 
and always. At any rate, the 
change seemed a welcome one as 
we looked at the rocky trail ahead. 
Donkeys were at least sure-footed. 
Had they not won an enviable repu- 
tation for picking their way care- 
fully over the most perilous paths? 
We felt so safe, so secure. No more 
hairbreadth escapes. With the 
abandonment of little children, we 
settled ourselves to their care, and 
proceeded to study the landscape 
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from the vantage point of an Erie 
local in lieu of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. 

Our path first wound through a 
grove of olive trees, where from the 
lap of Nature, a few stray camels 
were attempting to wrest a scanty 
meal; then up, up, up, following 
hard by the ruins of an old wall we 
climbed, until at last we emerged 
onto the open plain. Such an end- 
less, dreary waste of land as met 
our gaze. One vast stretch of 
broken, piled-up rock. Utter deso- 
lation it seemed,—the land that God 
forgot. Not a living thing in sight. 
The only touch of color were the 
flaming poppies growing out of the 
dry sand and rock,—God’s compen- 
sation for the barren waste. In the 
far distance could be seen the 
plains of Jericho and the Moab 
range where on lonely Nebo, Moses 
died in sight of the Promised Land. 
Nearer at hand an _ occasional 
glimpse of the Dead Sea and the 
River Jordan and that was all. 

A motley crowd we must have 
seemed, threading our way over 
that barren landscape. Gathered 
from the four corners of the globe, 
we would have made an interesting 
study had there been a living thing 
there to take cognizance of us. The 
party, like bees at hiving time, just 
naturally gravitated into little clus- 
ters. Leading the cavalcade, rode a 
saintly Monsignor astride his little 
burro, his mind no doubt on the 
Gospel story; and following close 
behind, a demure maiden in the 
more picturesque but precarious 
posture of riding sidewise. Seen 
through the long-distance focus of 
a pair of field glasses, the picture 
stood out like a cameo clear-cut 
against the blue of the sky, and was 
strongly suggestive of the flight of 
Joseph and Mary into Egypt. Fur- 


ther on down the line rode a maiden 
lady, a spinster of uncertain age, 
highly camouflaged, and _ with 
broad-brimmed hat and full-length 
gloves in order to conserve—so she 
told us—her complexion for Paris. 
A voluble talker she, with an end- 
less supply of questions that always 
help to make things pleasant for a 
guide and keep him in good humor! 
Rhetorical questions they were, as 
the rapid-fire permitted of no time 
for reply. “Nothing short of a first- 
class miracle,” thought I as I lis- 
tened awe-struck, “could preserve 
her from eventually falling under 
her own barrage.” By her side, 
goading on her donkey with a huge 
stick and generous flow of Arabic, 
trotted a ragged little Arab urchin. 
The good lady opened fire: 

“What’s your name, little boy? 
Votre nom, s’il vous plait? Do you 
go to church on Sunday? Would 
you like to come to America? Why 
aren’t you at school, you little ras- 
cal, you? Where do your father 
and your mother live?” 

And the lad, making the most of 
the brief moment allotted him for 
reply, answered the last succinctly: 

“Shoot! Bang! Sleep! Fini! No 
more. All fini,” graphically illus- 
trating the “fini” by resting his 
head on his two closed palms, with 
eyes tightly closed. 

Close behind this _ ill-assorted 
pair, rode our good friend, the army 
officer. Firmly planted on his lit- 
tle burro, shoulders squared, head 
erect, riding crop swinging, one 
might have thought him advancing 
for the St. Mihiel Drive. Only when 
one glanced from his splendid car- 
riage to the absurd little donkey on 
which he was mounted and saw his 
feet just clearing the ground, did 
the effect of the whole savor of the 
ludicrous. “What a pity that 
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horsemanship like that should be 
wasted,” though I. “Surely such 
carriage were deserving of a nobler 
steed!” 

The last touch of local color in 
the ride to Emmaus was supplied 
by the barefoot friars of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, clad in their loose- 
flowing habits and cowls of dark 
brown, with knotted rope girdles of 
white. Inured to hardship, they 
scorned our means of conveyance, 
and with the exhilaration and fresh- 
ness of youth,—exhilaration such 
as only regular habits of living and 
communion with the Infinite can 
give to a man of years,—leaped 
from rock to rock, outstripping us 
all in the running. 

On and on the road stretched,— 
interminably on, far into the dis- 
tance. Now and then from the 
crest of a hill, we caught a glimpse 
of the blue of the far-off Mediterra- 
nean bringing a cooling breeze,—a 
welcome antidote indeed to the 
scorching rays of the burning sun 
beating mercilessly down upon us. 
The ride was becoming monoto- 
nous. Jogging along on a burro 
over a road of broken stones loses 
its fascination after the first few 
miles. Something was needed to 
enliven the situation. It came. 
Suddenly, as though at a given sig- 
nal known only in donkey parlance, 
the fiery steed of the army officer 
prostrated itself in an attitude of 
Moslem worship. The zero hour 
had struck! The Major went “over 
the top.” One hundred and eighty- 
five pounds avoirdupois hurled it- 
self over the head of the ass, leav- 
ing one foot attached to the stirrup. 
Oh, what a fall was there! Icha- 
bod’s coat-tails flying in the wind 
found a counterpart in his. He 
who had broken in horses from 
boyhood, and ridden bareback on 
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the plains of Georgia, who had led 
his men forward on the fields of 
France, to be thrown by a donkey! 
Truly, it was material for a comic 
supplement. Whatever else may be 
said of the Major, he is assuredly 
a modest man. Extricating his foot 
from the stirrup, be muttered some- 
thing about “riding a donkey like 
I speak Arabic,” then turning, ad- 
dressed the aforesaid donkey in the 
second person singular: “If you 
fall again it will be for the last 
time. I shall kill you. You may have 
won a reputation for picking your 
way, but you certainly picked a 
lemon for me. Just let anyone ever 
try to tell me again that a donkey 
can’t slip.” 

Other members of the party came 
hurrying forward to see what was 
the matter. 

“Nothing. The poor fish fell on 
his belly, and I went over his head. 
That’s all,” explained the Major. 

“The donkey fell on his abdo- 
men,” interpreted one of the ladies 
to whose refined tastes the Major’s 
vocabulary was evidently offensive. 

This correction was too much for 
the spinster. She bristled all over. 
“Oh, you with your Latin!” she re- 
torted, instantly on the defensive 
against such display of higher edu- 
cation and learning. 

Somewhat refreshed by the intro- 
duction of the comic, we jogged 
along as before, with the exception 
of the Major who strode along on 
foot, insisting in answer to all in- 
quiries that he “much preferred 
walking anyhow.” Like the ride of 
the early morning, however, we 
realized that this trail also had an 
end when we came over the brow 
of a hill and looked down upon the 
little village called Emmaus. Our 
destination at last. It was a pictur- 
esque little cluster of houses nestled 














WEARINESS 


closely together as if to keep one 
another company, surrounded with 
gardens and olive trees, and a long 
white road winding down toward it. 
Arriving there, we were received 
at the Casa Nova by the Franciscan 
friars whose whole-souled hospi- 
tality soon dispelled all traces of 
weariness and gloom. Under their 
ministrations our spirits speedily 
revived. And why not? We had 
traveled the road Our Savior trod. 
We could picture to ourselves the 
original setting. We had seen 
Emmaus. Not until we chanced to 
meet some friends, however, and in 
typical tourist style began describ- 
ing our journey, did disillusionment 
come. 

“Which Emmaus did you see?” 
inquired a Benedictine monk who 
also had “spent the day at Em- 
maus.” 

“Which one? Why we didn’t 
know there was more than one,” 
gasped one of our party. 

“Oh yes,” answered the monk 
with a smile. “There are three vil- 


lages claiming that distinction,— 
Emmaus, 


El-Atroun and Abou 
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Gosh. When you are in El-Atroun, 
that is Emmaus and the other vil- 
lages are Emmaus and Abou Gosh. 
When you go to Emmaus, that is 
the real Emmaus and the other vil- 
lages are El]-Atroun and Abou Gosh. 
The only safe way is to see them 
all. That is what I did.” 

We looked at one another. What 
was there to be said? Here was the 
proverbial “fly in the ointment.” 
We had taken a chance with death, 
subjected ourselves to a long, weary 
ride neath the burning sun, only to 
be told that the village we had 
eventually reached was in all prob- 
ability not the real Emmaus at all, 
but a counterfeit. It wasn’t exactly 
cheerful. 

“Of course,” continued the Bene- 
dictine encouragingly, “you will go 
back and say you saw Emmaus. 
That is what everyone does, and af- 
ter all, it really doesn’t matter, you 
know.” 

Such cold comfort may have ap- 
pealed to the others, but somehow 
it failed to console me. I then and 
there resolved to relegate Emmaus 
to the archives of past memories. 





WEARINESS. 


By W. T. KANE, S..J. 


HE asks: “Canst thou not watch an hour with Me?” 
Ah, Lord, an hour is long in Gethsemane! 
Forever, through the creeping centuries, 

Our poor wits drowse beneath the olive trees. 

Be patient still, until upon Your breast 


We lean, and hear: “Sleep now and take your rest.” 














FRANCIS THOMPSON. 


By ELIZABETH PULLEN. 


HERE died, on November 13, 
1907, in the Hospital of St. John 
and St. Elizabeth, St. John’s Wood, 
London, a wisp of a man called 
Francis Thompson. He left no 
wealth, save only the riches of his 
immortal poems, and his passing 
brought sadness to the hearts of a 
few faithful friends, who might 
truthfully have echoed Wilfrid Mey- 
nell in saying, “I love my life less 
since he is dead.” 

That was over twenty years ago, 
and Francis Thompson has not yet 
come into his own. England needed a 
poet to bring the nineteenth century 
to a triumphant close—a poet who 
could gather with full hands all the 
treasures of his country’s song from 
Shakespeare to Coleridge, and from 
Donne to Coventry Patmore, breathe 
into them the spirit of his time and 
the breath of his own individuality, 
and give them to the eager, tremu- 
lous, questioning twentieth century 
as a heritage and a hope. The Cath- 
olic Church needed a living poet to 
exalt in song her ideals and her 
liturgy, to glorify once and for all 
whatever things are holy, whatever 
things are just, whatever things are 
of good repute. Sanctity and song 
had too long been sundered. The 
world, aghast at the bankruptcy of 
a godless science, recognizing the in- 
adequacy of the “naturalism” whith- 
er the arts had drifted in the last 
half of the century, was already wel- 
coming a return to the life of the 
spirit. There was Wagner in mu- 
sic; in painting there was Puvis de 
Chavannes; in sculpture, Rodin. 
The Russian novelists Turgenev, 


Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, hitched their 
wagon to a star, even if it was only 
the star of suffering humanity. The 
time was ripe everywhere for a poet 
who would seek first the things of 
the spirit. Francis Thompson, 
homeless and hungry in the streets 
of London, was the poet that Eng- 
land needed, and the Church needed, 
and the world needed, but he was 
recognized by only a small band. 

We can picture him, from his 
own description, as a child in his 
father’s house. Happy enough he 
seemed to be reading his beloved 
Shakespeare, but even then his sen- 
sitive spirit could realize that there 
was unhappiness. A little specter 
of loneliness could haunt his child- 
ish mind. He wrote of the “world- 
wide desolation and terror of, for 
the first time, realizing that the 
mother can lose you or you her, and 
your own abysmal loneliness and 
helplessness without her.” His 
boyhood he detested—he hated the 
petty annoyance of his schoolmates, 
their mockery and want of under- 
standing. He detested the punish- 
ments and the lack of privacy 
which forced him within a wall of 
reserve. Not without cause did he 
sympathize with Shelley in “the 
persecution which overclouded his 
schooldays. . . . He was no doubt in 
terrible misery. People who think 
otherwise must forget their own 
past.” 

At eighteen he went to study 
medicine at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, and was for six years an 
awkward, shy, unsuccessful stu- 
dent. It was during this time that 























his mother gave him De Quincey’s 
Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater—her last gift and what a 
memorable one! This book became 
his guide, counselor and friend, and 
De Quincey became, in the most 
real and tragic way, his spirit’s sis- 
ter. Having consistently failed at 
his examinations, he was told by his 
father he must find work for him- 
self or enlist. This counsel he 
seems to have taken literally, at 
least in so far as to go to a recruit- 
ing office, but he could not pass 
the physical test. He then left a 
note for his father asking that his 
fare to London be forwarded to an 
address in Manchester, where in 
the meantime he had spent his lit- 
tle all on opium. The money was 
duly sent, followed by an allow- 
ance of seven shillings a week, but 
the latter ceased eventually be- 
cause Francis did not claim it. He 
kept himself from actual starva- 
tion by doing all sorts of odd jobs 
—holding a horse’s head, selling 
matches, blacking boots. One week 
all he earned was sixpence, and 
once, after having been literally 
without shelter for a fortnight, he 
was given a job in the bootshop of 
a good Samaritan named McMas- 
ter. But even there his stay was 
not of long duration. When he was 
pitifully weak and hungry he was 
befriended by a girl of the streets 
who was mother, sister, and child 
to him, and who vanished when 
he was discovered. It was proba- 
bly while under her care that he 
wrote some of the poems for which 
men were to acclaim him among 
the world’s great ones. An essay 
on “Paganism, Old and New,” to- 
gether with some poems, was sent 
to the magazine, Merry England, 
with a letter excusing the dirty 
scraps of paper on which they were 
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written and a P. S.: “Kindly ad- 
dress your rejection to the Char- 
ing Cross Post Office.” 


One of the most surprising 
things in all the history of litera- 
ture is the victory of the spirit over 
the body that enabled a man in 
such circumstances to write as he 
wrote. The essay is an argument 
that the real poetry of Paganism is 
of modern making; it is a defense 
of Christianity as the custodian of 
Beauty and Love. 


“The Elizabethans loved Pagan- 
ism and so developed it better than 
the Pagans. There was little halo 
round Latmos’ top till it was 
thrown about it by Keats. The 
Greeks might worship their gods 
but they did not love them. Where- 
as, in the Christian religion, the 
Madonna, and a greater than the 
Madonna, were at once _ high 
enough for worship and_ low 
enough for love . . . Christianity it 
was that stripped the weeds from 
that garden of Paganism, and de- 
livered it smiling and fair to the 
nations for their pleasure-ground. 
Venus became the type of Beauty 

. The lover of poetry owes a 
double gratitude to his Creator, 
Who, not content with giving us 
salvation on the cross, gave us also, 
at the Marriage in Cana of Galilee, 
Love. For there Love was conse- 
crated, and declared the child of 
Jehovah, not of Jove.” 


It is in this essay that he says, 
“Purity is the sum of all loveli- 
ness.” Having marshaled all his 
arguments he comes to the conclu- 
sion that “the poetry of Paganism 
(with reference to England) was 
born in the days of Elizabeth and 
entered on its inheritance in the 
days of Keats.” 
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“Dream-Tryst,” one of the 
poems inclosed in the same envel- 
op, seemed to foretell the hour of 
his own death: 


“When the dusk shrunk cold, and 
light trod shy, 
And dawn’s grey 
troubled grey; 
And souls went palely up the sky, 
And mine to Lucidé.” 


eyes were 


Wilfrid Meynell, the editor of Mer- 
ry England, knew that here was 
genius, and he resolved to seek it 
out. 

The story of his first meeting 
with the poet, “most indescribably 
poor and unkempt,” is a glad one 
for literature. As a result of this 
meeting and owing to the influence 
of his new-found friends, he be- 
gan to deny himself opium, and it 
was this denial which brought 
forth his powers. The dedication 
of his Poems to Wilfrid and Alice 
Meynell, attests his gratitude: 


“If the hid and sealed coffer, 
Whose having not his is, 
To the loosers may proffer 
Their finding—here this is; 
Their lives if all livers 
To the Life of all living,— 
To you, O dear givers! 
I give your own giving.” 


The volume, Sister Songs, was 
published next, in 1895, and New 
Poems in 1897. During the last 
decade of his life (his frail health 
already failing) he produced very 
little poetry—but contributed arti- 
cles and reviews to the Academy 
and later to the Athenzum. His 
articles on the “Prose of Poets”: 
“Sidney,” “Shakespeare,” “Ben Jon- 
son,” “Goldsmith,” on “Seventeenth 
Century Prose,” on “Health and Ho- 
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liness,” on “Crashaw,” on “Dante,” 
on his beloved “De Quincey” (to 
mention only a few) are unforgetta- 
ble. They are the work of a man in 
the fullness of his powers. They 
show extraordinarily wide sympa- 
thies, a depth of knowledge, a most 
just discernment and clarity of 
thought. He has the seeing eye and 
the finely attuned ear of the poet 
in all his adventures in criticism, 
and always he shows the same uni- 
ty of purpose, the same seeking 
after eternal truth. 

The function of poetry is very 
clearly defined: “To see and re- 
store the Divine Idea of things, 
freed from the disfiguring accidents 
of their Fall . . . To be the poet of 
the return to Nature is somewhat; 
but I would be the poet of the re- 
turn to God.” 

Coventry Patmore said that Fran- 
cis Thompson was, of all men he 
had known, most naturally a Cath- 
olic. This implies much. He be- 
lieved that the world was created by 
God, Who sent His Only-Begotten 
Son to redeem the fallen race of 
Man. He believed in the Trinity, in 
the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, in the Com- 
munion of Saints, in the Real Pres- 
ence. He believed, in short, in the 
Apostles’ Creed. And it is this faith 
which inspired everything that he 
wrote. His biographer, Everard 
Meynell, pays him this tribute: “His 
religious mysteries were packed 
as carefully as another man’s title- 
deeds—they were, he would have 
claimed, cut from the cloth of the 
College of Cardinals.” The proof of 
this is everywhere, from the “Hound 
of Heaven” (the story of the pur- 
suit and final conquest of Man’s 
soul by its Creator) to the posthu- 
mous little poems on the Kingdom 
of God, ending: 


, 
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“Yea, in the night, my Soul, my 
daughter, 


Cry,—clinging Heaven by the 
hems; 
And lo, Christ walking on the 
water 


Not of Gennesareth, but Thames!” 


It is in the “Mistress of Vision,” 
where, having described the lady 
in her secret garden, he goes on to 
say: 


“These dim snatches of her chant 
Only have remainéd mine ;— 
That from spear and thorn alone 
May be grown 
For the front of saint or singer any 
divinizing twine.” 


Again and again he returns to the 
idea of renunciation. So in “Any 
Saint”: 


“Gird, and thou shalt unbind; 
Seek not, and thou shalt find; 
To eat 
Deny thy meat; 


“And thou shalt be fulfilled 
With all sweet things unwilled: 
So best 
God loves to jest.” 


But we hope, because God has giv- 
en us the means necessary to ob- 
tain salvation: 


“Short arm needs man to reach to 
Heaven, 

So ready is Heaven to stoop to 
him.” 


Death, he says with a magnificent 
pun, is 


“Pontifical Death, that doth the cre- 
vasse bridge 
To the steep and trifid God.” 


His faith asserts itself no less in 
his nature poems. For him indeed 
“earth's crammed with Heaven and 
every common bush afire with God.” 

He speaks of nature at one time 
as “sacerdotal” and at another 


“The cowléd Night 
Kneels on the Eastern sanctuary- 
stair.” 


The sun is a type of Christ: 


“Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful 
pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood.” 


Or again, the priest, Day, sets: 


“The sun in 
meetly 

Within the flaming monstrance of 
the West.” 


august exposition, 


His attitude towards nature was 
essentially different from that of 
the nineteenth century poets who 
sought in her a guide, like Words- 
worth, or a consolation and hope of 
eternity, like Keats, or a refuge 
from the ills of life, as Coleridge 
sometimes did. He did not, like 
his much-admired Shelley, make it 
his religion, because he had within 
him a more abiding Truth. He loved 
the earth and the beauty thereof, 
and saw in it one of the works of 
the Lord. With the Three Children 
he might have sung: 

“O let the earth bless the Lord: 
let it praise and exalt Him above all 
for ever.” 

“O ye mountains and hills, bless 
the Lord: O all ye things that spring 
up in the earth, bless the Lord.” 

This same deep-rooted Catholi- 
cism shows itself in his poems about 
women. Early in the fourteenth 
century, the poetic ideal of Fair 
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Love had got its highest impression 
in the Vita Nuova. Here Dante 
traced the growth of his earthly love 
for a human woman, Beatrice, until 
it became almost identified with 
Love of God. And in this concep- 
tion of love Dante found no truer 
successor in England than Francis 
Thompson. The seven poems called 
“Love in Dian’s Lap” and his other 
love poems, are kindled at the same 
fire. In pure lyrical exaltation they 
far outreach Shelley’s “Epipsy- 
chidion” or anything else in the 
nineteenth century, because they are 
sustained by a firm religious con- 
viction that God is the Source of all 
love. 
In “Her Portrait”: 


“I grow essential all, uncloaking me 
From this encumbering virility, 
And feel the primal sex of heaven 
and poetry: 

And, parting from her, in me lin- 
ger on 

Vague snatches of Uranian anti- 
phon. 


“And on this lady’s heart, looked 
you so deep, 
Poor Poetry has rocked himself to 
sleep: 
Upon the heavy blossom of her lips 
Hangs the bee musing; nigh her 
lips eclipse 
Each half-occulted 
that lies; 
And in the contemplation of those 
eyes, 
Passionless passion, wild tranquil- 
lities.” 


star beneath 


The feature that interested him 
most in woman was her eyes. In 
his first essay he deplores “the 
blindness of the ancient singers to 

. . the most lovely and important 
feature in women—the eye.” 


“The water-wraith that cries 
From those eternal sorrows of thy 
pictured eyes 
Entwines and draws me down their 
soundless intricacies.” 


In “The After-Woman”: 


“With sacrosanct cajoleries 
And starry treachery of your eyes, 
Tempt us back to Paradise! 


“For who Christ’s eyes shall miss, 
with those 
Eyes for evident nuncios?” 


And in the delightful fancy that is 
entitled “The Making of Viola,” he 
sings: 


“Scoop, young Jesus, for her eyes 
Wood-browned pools of Paradise— 


“Cast a star therein to drown, 
Like a torch in cavern brown, 
Sink a burning star to drown 

Whelmed in eyes of Viola.” 


He who could claim a long alle- 
giance to Heaven’s Queen and dedi- 
cate to her such tender things in 
prose and verse could not fail to rev- 
erence all women. When he thinks 
of the Infant Jesus, he thinks of 
Mary too: 


“And did Thy Mother at the night 
Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in 
right?” 


In far different vein he sings in 
the magnificent “Assumpta Maria” 
of which we shall have to speak 
again later: 


“Camp of Angels! Well we even 
Of this thing may doubtful be,— 

If thou art assumed to Heaven, 
Or is Heaven assumed to thee!” 














In another poem he sees Mary 
grieving with St. Monica: 


“Mary, for thy sinner, see 

To her Sinless mourns with thee; 

Could that Son the son not heed, 

For whom two such mothers 
plead?” 


And so, even in the poems where 
he is most definitely personal, we 
get glimpses of one who was indeed 
“clean of heart” throughout all the 
desolation that was his. 


“Forlorn, and faint, and stark, 
I had endured through watches of 
the dark 
The abashless inquisition of each 
star, 
Yea, was the outcast mark 
Of all those heavenly passers’ 
scrutiny. 


“I waited the inevitable last 
Then there came past 
A child; like thee a spring-flower; 
but a flower 
Fallen from the budded coronal of 
Spring, 
And through the city-streets blown 
withering. 
She passed,—O brave, sad, loving- 
est, tender thing! 
And of her own scant pittance did 
she give, 
That I might eat and live: 
Then fled, a swift and trackless fugi- 
tive. 
Therefore I kissed in thee 
The heart of Childhood, so divine 
for me.” 


Of all the English mystics none 
soared into sublimer regions than 
he, and no one was more at ease in 
Heaven. He did magnificently what 
Crashaw and Donne tried todo. He 
praises Shelley for succeeding where 
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the metaphysical school failed. Shel- 
ley in his opinion stood at the junc- 
tion lines of the visible and the in- 
visible and could shift the points 
as he willed. Shelley could vitalize 
abstractions, could express the im- 
material and the material in terms 
of each other. But Francis Thomp- 
son’s immaterial world is far less 
vague than Shelley’s, just as Chris- 
tianity is far more real than pan- 
theism. And the praise he has giv- 
en to that “spoiled darling of na- 
ture” might have been applied more 
rightly to himself. People have com- 
pared him to Paul Verlaine, and 
though the lives of the two men 
were as different as night is from 
day Verlaine rose to a mystical fer- 
vor in the poems collected under the 
title Sagesse that might well have 
influenced the English poet. There 
is no evidence that he had read them 
but it is interesting nevertheless to 
compare with the “Hound of Heav- 
en” certain sonnets in Sagesse repre- 
senting a dialogue between the Soul 
and God: 
“Aime. Sors de ta nuit. Aime. 
C’est ma pensée 
De toute éternité pauvre dme deé- 
laissée 
Que tu dusses m’aimer. 
qui suis resté.” 


Moi seul 


Or his cry: 


“QO mon Dieu vous m’avez blessé 
d’amour.” 


“J’ai l'extase et j'ai la terreur d’étre 
choisi.” 


Verlaine, however, does not keep 
a sustained flight in this upper air: 


“J’étais naguére Catholique 
Je le serai.” 
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He is the poet of the depths as 
well as of the heights, whereas in 
all that Francis Thompson has writ- 
ten there is not a word to sully his 
fair fame. He has more rightly been 
acclaimed as the return of the twen- 
tieth century to Thomas a Kempis. 
“Saintship,” he wrote, “is the 
touch of God. To most, even good 
people, God is a belief. To the saints 
He is an embrace. They have felt 
the wind of His locks, His heart has 
beaten against their side.” No won- 
der, then, we get the intimate hu- 
man touches that many have failed 
to comprehend. In “Any Saint”: 


“. . . fully blest, to feel 
God whistle thee at heel.” 


“To the Dead Cardinal”: 


“The carpet was let down 
(With golden moultings strown) 
For you 
Of the angels’ blue. 


“But I ex-Paradised, 
The shoulder of your Christ 
Find high 
To lean thereby.” 


In “The Fallen Yew” he speaks of: 


“The heart’s heart, whose immuréd 
plot 
Hath keys yourself keep not! 


“Its keys are at the cincture hung of 
God; 
Its gates are trepidant to His 
nod; 
By Him its floors are trod.” 


In “The Night of Foreboding” : 
“From sky to sod, 


The world’s unfolded blossom 
smells of God.” 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 














The “Hound of Heaven” is his 
most intense lyric. His imagination 
rushes on like a torrent creating its 
own meter and making magnificent 
use of symbols: 






“Across the margent of the world I 
fled, 
And troubled the gold gateways of 
the stars, 
Smiting for shelter on their clangéd 
bars. 
“To all swift things for swiftness 
did I sue; 
Clung to the whistling mane of 
every wind. 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist 
to pursue.” 


It is a very riot of beautiful im- 
agery. And Francis Thompson, in 
asserting the right of the poet to 
the use of images, drew from a glori- 
ous heritage—from the Bible, from 
Dante, from Shakespeare. The sym- 
bol was the means by which he ex- 
pressed the links between the Tangi- 
ble and the Intangible worlds. He 
inherited Shelley’s “instinctive per- 
ception of the analogies between 
matter and soul: the chromatic 
scales whereat we dimly guess by 
which the Almighty modulates 
through all the keys of creation.” 
Much of his symbolism is derived 
from the liturgy of the Church. 
“The very arrangement of the litur- 
gical year is a suggested epic, based 
as it is on a deep parallel between 
the evolution of the season and that 
of the Christian soul of the human 
race.” 

So we hear him say: 


“My days have crackled and gone up 
in smoke,” 


and another time: 


















“I was heavy with the even 
When she lit her glimmering tapers 
Round the day’s dead sanctities,” 


and 


“So thou, Regina Mi 
Spes Infirmorum.” 


The “Assumpta Maria” is a string 
of liturgical passages on a slender 
thread of the poet’s making. He ac- 
knowledges as much in the quota- 
tion from Cowley which he has put 
under the title, “Thou needst not 
make new songs, but say the old.” 
And the result is one of the glories 
of our sacred poetry. Never did man 
possess to a fuller degree the facul- 
ty of appreciating what was beauti- 
ful and garnering it in the store- 
house of his mind, until he could 
give it to the world marked with 
his own individuality. In a very 
special sense he made his own of 
the religious teaching he got at 
Ushaw. There was a time in those 
distant days when he hoped to pre- 
pare for the priesthood, but he 
learned in disappointment that God 
had chosen him for another task. 
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So he dedicated his written words 
to the Word Made Flesh and 
showed forth to all men the loveli- 
ness of the Tabernacles of the Lord 
of Hosts. 

Here is a poet, definitely Catholic 
in his outlook on life and in the con- 
ception and treatment of his poetry. 
An elusive, other-worldly sort of 
man, with the saddest life in all the 
sad record of poets’ lives. 

Loneliness, the ghost that haunt- 
ed his childish dreams, seems in 
very truth to have marked him for 
her own. Outcast from the tender- 
ness of family affections, utterly 
homeless, with neither health nor 
wealth to lighten the load of misery, 
yet he clung fast to his beliefs and 
kept in his inmost heart the uncon- 
querable hope of immortality. 


“I hang ’mid men my needless head 
And my fruit is dreams, as theirs 


is bread: 

The goodly men and the sun-hazed 
sleeper 

Time shall reap; but after the 
reaper 


The world shall glean of me, me 
the sleeper.” 

















A DEFERRED RECKONING. 


By WaLter A. Dyer. 


**C’ ENTIMENT’S a curious thing,” 

said Wetmore. “Sometimes it 
will lie fallow in the hardest nature. 
Sometimes it makes a fool of a man. 
Sometimes it’s the only human 
thing about a man. Did I ever tell 
you about Bill Waddam’s cow and 
the old grudge?” 

“Let’s have it,” said I. 

I had a notion that Wetmore was 
a connoisseur in sentiment, for it 
was sentiment, with a pretense of 
seeking health, that had brought 
him back to Old Lisburn, to buy a 
run-down farm near his boyhood 
home, plant an orchard, and make 
his home among the hills. We were 
sitting in a couple of hickory lawn 
chairs on his terrace, smoking and 
talking and watching the red squir- 
rels on the stone wall. There was a 
chorus of song sparrows to entertain 
us, mingled with the voices of phe- 
bes and chewinks. The meadow 
across the road was growing green 
again after the mowing and the 
roadside was white and gold with 
July flowers. Wetmore’s dog, an 
English setter, lay at his feet. Wet- 
more loved all this. 

“You knew old Bill, didn’t you?” 
he asked. 

“He was that dirty old geezer up 
on the Ridge, wasn’t he? Never had 
been to a barber. Had a half-breed 
collie, lame in one leg. Yes, I re- 
member.” 

“I’m glad you remember the col- 
lie. Bill and his dog were like broth- 
ers. But it isn’t the collie that I was 
thinking of especially. It was his 
black cow Maria.” 

Wetmore relighted his pipe, set- 





tled back, and gave me the story 
somewhat in this fashion: 

When I first came here to live I 
made it my business to poke around 
the neighborhood and get acquaint- 
ed with the local characters. Bill 
Waddam interested me because he 
was such a queer combination of 
cussedness and sentiment. He drank 
some, and they said he abused his 
wife at times. I rather doubt that, 
but I guess he was mean enough in 
some ways. He was stingy even be- 
fore the hard luck struck him, 
though I doubt if he ever had as 
much to be stingy with as some 
people thought he had. Anyhow, he 
was soft towards animals. I never 
saw him hit a horse or jerk on the 
reins, and he was ridiculous about 
that dog of his. It wasn’t such a 
wonder of a dog, but Bill thought it 
was. He always paid his dog tax 
before he paid anything else. But 
cows were his passion. 

I don’t suppose you’ve ever had 
enough to do with cows to know 
one personally. I don’t suppose most 
people think of a cow the way they 
do of a dog or a horse or a cat. 
Cows in herds, I suppose, don’t have 
much individuality, though it is in- 
teresting to watch a herd and pick 
oul the boss and the herd mother 
and the mischief maker. It’s in the 
family cow that you find character. 

Cows aren’t as demonstrative as 
dogs or even horses. They speak a 
more obscure language. You have 
to know them well to understand it. 
But there’s a great capacity for af- 
fection in a well-treated cow, and a 
whole lot of intelligence, too. And 
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cows differ from one another in dis- 
position and temperament and tal- 
ents just as people do. 

Bill Waddam knew this better 
than anyone else I’ve ever talked 
with. He’d made a study of cows, 
you might say. Not to become an 
expert in evidences of productive- 
ness, you understand, but psycho- 
logically. I got some of this out of 
him the first time I went to see him. 
I was lucky to hit on the one right 
topic, for Bill was a suspicious old 
cuss and wouldn’t open his mouth 
if he didn’t feel like it. 

Somebody had told me a little 
about him, and yet I was scarcely 
prepared for what I found. He was 
unique. You'd think he wasn’t all 
there mentally if you didn’t happen 
to get him to open up. Some ama- 
teur sociologists of my acquaintance 
would call him a degenerate. But 
he had a mind that could work well 
enough in certain directions and he 
had a philosophy of his own. 

In appearance he was what these 
sociologists would like to call a hill- 
billy. He was certainly unkempt 
and undeniably dirty. You smelled 
stable if you got within ten feet of 
him. His clothes were indescribable 
remnants of shabby coats and over- 
alls. He must have got them sec- 
ond-hand, for no one had ever seen 
him in anything new. He was shag- 
gy about the head and face, but he 
had bright eyes that peeked out 
from under his bushy eyebrows. 
You could never see the expression 
of his mouth on account of the 
whiskers, which were stained with 
tobacco juice. I never saw his wife, 
but they said she was a faded, re- 
pressed woman who had long ago 
given up any attempt to improve her 
appearance. His house and barn- 
yard were as untidy as himself. 

I've forgotten now how I came 


to get into conversation with him. 
I only remember that I followed 
him into the barn. He was about to 
milk, and I recall a feeling of dis- 
gust as I thought that some one 
would drink that milk and eat the 
butter. Half a dozen cats of vari- 
ous colors and sizes met him and 
rubbed about his legs. Milking time 
was probably feeding time for them. 

I wish I could tell you that Bill’s 
cow stalls were clean, but they 
weren't. Neither were his cows, 
though they seemed not to mind. I 
stood a little way back and watched 
him milk. First he gave each cow a 
measure of grain in her manger and 
talked to her as he would to a per- 
son. He didn’t seem to think that 
he was doing anything unusual. It 
wasn’t the baby talk that some peo- 
ple use toward animals, but a very 
gentle sort of low conversation. 

“Here’s your supper, Madge. Hun- 
gry, old girl? Well, well. Wait a 
minute, Dottie. I’m comin’ to you. 
How you been to-day? Hey? Feelin’ 
pretty good? Hey? That’s good. 
Now, M’ria, you be patient. You're 
the youngest. You’ll have to learn.” 
Something like that. 

He had three cows at the time. 
Madge, he explained to me, was a 
good grade Jersey. Eleven years old. 
He’d bought her at an auction and 
he hadn’t forgotten that he’d got a 
good bargain in her. The other two 
were Madge’s daughters. He’d raised 
them both himself. He was very 
proud of this, not because they were 
such prolific milkers but because 
they had turned out so well moral- 
ly and intellectually. Dottie was 
also a Jersey but Maria, as he ex- 
plained in some detail, had had a 
Holstein father. She was larger than 
her mother and all black except for 
a little white underneath. He con- 
sidered all three quite beautiful. 
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Each cow, before he milked her, 
received a caress and more conver- 
sation. He would rub her forehead 
with his knuckles and then put his 
arm around her neck, and I could 
see her lean a little toward him in 
response. I hadn’t known that cows 
did that sort of thing. Then, with 
a final pat on the caked flank, and 
a request to be good now, he would 
take his place on the broken milking 
stool. And the cow would stop her 
munching long enough to look 
around at him with her big, liquid 
eyes. They certainly understood 
each other. 

I visited old Bill often after that 
and always, when possible, at milk- 
ing time, which was the golden hour 
of the day for him. I could tell you 
a lot more about the understanding 
and sympathy and affection that ob- 
viously existed between him and his 
cows, but I want to get on with this. 

As you may have heard, Bill Wad- 
dam ran into about as complete and 
consistent a run of bad luck as ever 
comes to a man. Old Job, I fancy, 
didn’t suffer much worse. First, the 
boy was killed in France, but he 
had been a runaway anyhow and I 
don’t know that old Bill felt the 
loss very severely. His wife did, 
though, they said, and it may have 
had something to do with her death 
a year or two later. Bill managed 
alone somehow without her. I doubt 
if the house became any cleaner, but 
the animals were never neglected. 
The first real blow came when 
Madge died. I was away at the time, 
but when I got back I found old Bill 
still grieving. 

Then, as though to make a thor- 
ough job of it, Bill was burned out. 
House and barn and all. His dog 
woke him in the night and he had 
just time to get out alive. The barn 


was on fire and Bill rushed out to 
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save his stock. He went first for the 
cows and managed to get them out, 
but Dottie was so badly burned that 
she had to be shot the next day. The 
old horse was suffocated before he 
got to him. 

Bill seemed stunned by this blow. 
He had just wit enough to move into 
an abandoned shack in the woods 
on John Brandon’s place with his 
dog, and to rig up a lean-to for 
Maria. Then he just slumped. 
Wouldn’t work, wouldn’t do any- 
thing but take care of his cow. If 
it hadn’t been for some of the more 
patient and charitable of the neigh- 
bors they must all have starved. Ev- 
erything he got went to Maria. He 
and the dog must have lived on 
milk. Fortunately he couldn’t get 
anything stronger to drink. 

Then he lost his farm. That went 
by foreclosure. But there was a 
forced sale, too. Bill couldn’t have 
saved a cent, or he wouldn’t have 
let it come to that. A few farm 
tools and chains and odds and ends 
had been pulled out of the ruins of 
the house and barn, and there was 
the saddest sort of auction I’ve ever 
seen. Every cent was to go to cred- 
itors and Bill hadn’t the least inter- 
est in it till they told him his cow 
would have to be sold, too. Evident- 
ly they didn’t consider the dog 
worth anything, but the cow was 
valued at $75. 

Then Bill woke up. He stormed 
and raved. He tried to run away 
one night with the dog and Maria, 
but they found them and brought 
them back. It was comic and it was 
pitiful and it was tragic. 

It was the auction that I started 
to tell you about. The farmers took 
it more or less as a joke. They bid 
in the tools and things, rust and all, 
for ridiculously low prices. The 
boys tried to make sport of old Bill, 























but a few of us stopped that. He 
stood there dumb and stupid-look- 
ing till the cow was called for. Then 
he went crazy. It was really a ter- 
rible sight. He swore and babbled 
and fought. They had to hold him. 
Then he broke down and cried like 
a kid. He became actually hyster- 
ical. 

There were several farmers that 
wanted Maria. I bid on her myself, 
though half-heartedly. I really 
didn’t want Bill Waddam’s cow for 
myself, and I knew that I'd never 
hear the last of it if I were fool 
enough to buy her to give her back 
to Bill. He probably wouldn’t be 
able to keep her, and besides, just 
then I couldn’t afford anything quite 
so quixotic. The bidding went on 
up to $60. 

All this time a stranger had been 
sitting by, saying nothing to any- 
body. I'd noticed him. I guess 
everybody had, for he was evidently 
a city man, well dressed and all 
that. He’d come in an automobile. 
There was some speculation about 
him, but nobody seemed able to 
guess who he was. Pretty soon he 
sauntered up and put in a bid for 
$80. We all looked at him in amaze- 
ment. I wondered if he were going 
to do the quixotic thing that I had 
contemplated, but I perceived no in- 
dication of it in his face. It was dis- 
tinctly a hard face, lean and deeply 
lined, and with a stubborn set to the 
jaw. His gray eyes were cold. I 
watched them as they turned toward 
Bill and I saw no softening. There 
was animosity in them, or I’m no 
judge of expression. Almost hate, 
I should say, and desire for ven- 
geance. I saw this in an instant but 
could make nothing of it. What 


wealthy stranger could possibly seek 
vengeance from poor old broken, 
I looked 


half-crazy Bill Waddam? 
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at Bill, but the stranger apparently 
meant nothing to him either. 
Somebody put in a weak bid of 
$85 and the stranger immediately 
came back with $90. It was evi- 
dent that he meant to have that cow. 
It was inexplicable. The auctioneer 
sounded his warning and announced 
the cow sold to the man in gray for 
$90—$15 more than she was worth. 
I suppose there may have been 
twenty of us there, all told. We 
stood with open mouths waiting to 
see what would happen next. The 
stranger seemed to ignore our pres- 
ence. He stepped up and peeled the 
$90 from a fat roll and took the 
cow’s tie-rope in his hand. Then 
he led her straight toward Bill. 
The poor old fellow went into an- 
other spasm at their approach and 
the stranger waited till he quieted 
down somewhat. Then he spoke 
and we all listened. 
“Bill Waddam,” he said, “I’ve got 
something I want to say to you.” 
“Give me my cow,” Bill raved. 
“She’s my cow. She’s all I’ve got 
left. You ain’t got no right to my 
cow. What do you want of her?” 
“Listen a minute and you'll un- 
derstand why I’ve got your cow — 
away from you. I’ve got no more 
use for a half-bred cow than the 
man in the moon, but I’ve been after 
you, Bill Waddam, for fifty years, 
and now I’ve got you where I want 
you. Fifty years ago you bullied me 
till I nearly went crazy with the tor- 
ture of it. You drove me from the 
East School and made me the laugh- 
ingstock of all the boys in town be- 
cause I couldn’t help being afraid of 
you. You played a hundred of the 
dirtiest tricks one boy ever played 
on another. I never forgot it, and 
now I’ve come up here to get square 
with you. Now do you know who I 
am?” 
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“Who be ye?” asked Bill, and I 
caught a note of terror in his voice. 

“You know who I am. You re- 
member Peab. McGay.” 

Peabody McGay! Does that give 
you a start? Well, you may imagine 
how it electrified all of us there. It 
was the name of the richest man 
that had ever come out of Lisburn. 
Probably the only really rich man, 
the only bona fide multi-millionaire. 
We'd always bragged of him, though 
most of us had never laid eyes on 
him. And here he was, the presi- 
dent of I don’t know how many 
banks and _ industrial concerns, 
browbeating poor old Bill Waddam 
and bidding in his cow. I heard sev- 
eral of the men gasp the name in an 
awed whisper. But Bill said noth- 
ing. He seemed to shrink and trem- 
ble there and I fancied his face 
turned pale under its dirt and tan. 
McGay stepped closer to him. 

“Bill,” said he, “I’ve heard about 
you and your cow. I expected you'd 
come down to this. I always knew 
you would, though I wonder you’ve 
kept out of jail. I'm just enjoying 
this, Bill. I’ve been waiting for it 
for fifty years, I tell you.” 

I'd always heard of Peabody Mc- 
Gay’s ruthlessness in business, but I 
never supposed a man could be as 
hard and unfeeling and revengeful 
as that. I think we were all more 
or less paralyzed with astonishment 
and the unexpected awfulness of the 
revelation. But McGay wasn’t 
through. 

“I say I've heard of you and your 
cow. I know I’ve got you where the 
hair is shortest. Do you want this 
cow back?” 

Poor Bill could only nod weakly. 
The tears were running down into 
his beard. He and Maria had been 
looking into each other’s eyes. 
“There’s just one way, Bill. Fifty 





years ago you stole a Barlow knife 
from me. It had three blades. One 
of them was broken at the point and 
there were dents in the back where 
I had hammered things with it. It 
had my initials on the handle. It 
was a good knife, and you took it 
from me without the shadow of an 
excuse. I didn’t even dare to de- 
mand it back then, but I do now. 
I've wanted that knife all these 
years. Never mind why. Give me 
back my knife, Bill Waddam, and 
I'll give you this cow.” 

There was a nasty smile on his 
lips. I think I have never witnessed 
such cruelty. He knew there was 
practically no chance that Bill had 
kept the knife all these years. He 
wanted to rub it in, to torture Bill 
with an offer of exchange which he 
would be powerless to accept, to 
tantalize him by suggesting an im- 
possible way of recovering his be- 
loved Maria. 

I looked at the cow. I swear she 
was yearning toward her master. 
There was an appeal in her eyes that 
must have cut Bill to the heart. I 
looked at him pityingly, trying to 
screw up my courage to intervene. 
It’s queer how wealth makes cow- 
ards of us all. 

To my amazement Bill was fum- 
bling in his pockets. Then he 
brought forth an old jackknife. | 
can’t tell you how intensely dra- 
matic this simple act appeared to me 
then. And I think McGay was as 
nonplused as any of us. 

“Take your damn knife,” Bill 
said, “and give me back my cow.” I 
really believe I detected triumph 
in his tone. 

McGay glanced about at us then. 
I believe he would have liked to 
back out of his bargain and for once 
feared public opinion. And yet I 
don’t know. It may be that some 
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strange kink in his mind had made 
that old knife more precious to him 
even than desire for further revenge. 
As I said in the beginning, sentiment 
is a curious thing. Without a word 
he took the knife, handed over Ma- 
ria’s tie-rope to old Bill, and turned 
his back on us. 

In the reaction that followed these 
tense moments I don’t remember 
just what happened. I guess we 
moved about and picked up our 
things and prepared to go home. I 
waited long enough to watch old Bill 
Waddam start off down the road 
with Maria, with his old lame col- 
lie at his heels. He had said noth- 
ing, I think, when he took her. But 
at the bend in the road I saw him 
stop and throw his arms about the 
cow’s neck. I have no doubt he was 
sobbing his heart out to her. 

Then, as I started off, I looked 


about for McGay. He had not gone. 
He was sitting on the running board 
of his car, whittling. 


* * * 


Evidently Wetmore had finished 
his tale, for he sat in silence, gazing 
off toward the hills. His dog got up, 
stretched, and laid his head on his 
master’s knee. Wetmore stroked it 
absently. 

At length I broke the silence. 
“What happened to old Bill?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, he’s still living in that shack 
with Maria and the dog. He works 
around a little sometimes, but he’s 
pretty worthless.” 

“The neighbors still look after 
him some, I suppose?” said I, close- 
ly scanning Wetmore’s face. 

“Oh, yes,” said he. “Sentiment, 
you know.” 


SPRING. 


By ANGELINE MONAHAN. 


O Lorp, make me one with the beauty 
That comes to the world in spring. 
Let me vibrate to the throb 

That gives birth to things of earth. 
Help me praise, and pray, and sing, 
And with wonder in my heart, 

Be a vibrant joyous part 

Of the ecstasy of spring. 











THE ROQUEBRUNE PASSION PLAY. 


By Cecitia M. YounG. 


HEY are located within a short 

distance of each other and less 
than a few minutes apart, two vil- 
lages of striking contrast—truly the 
paradox that is France! Here are 
men and women playing the réle of 
Chance—automatons with set, arti- 
ficial expressions, risking their all 
on a turn of the wheel! There, 
with heart and soul wrapped in an 
ecstasy of devotion, are the simple 
peasants of the countryside, play- 
ing the réle of the Crucified! 

August 5, 1927, marked the 
four-hundredth and sixtieth anni- 
versary of the annual performance of 
the Mysteries of the Passion, in the 
tiny village of Roquebrune, France, 
within five minutes by train of the 
gambling center of the world— 
Monte Carlo! 

“Faites vos jeux, messieurs et 
mesdames!”’ comes the suave, bland 
invitation from the croupier. 

The Game is on at Monte Carlo; 
the intensity of a lifetime concen- 
trating itself in one brief hour. 

“Rien ne va plus” ... no more 
betting! 

One does not weep if one loses, 
one smiles—and bets again. If one 
gains, the same pretense; the mask 
always. That is the rule—to play 
the game! To play at being amused 
whether one gains or loses. 

The Grand Corniche Road, pass- 
ing from Monte Carlo into Italy goes 
right into the heart of medievalism 
at the village of Roquebrune, 
perched high in the Maritime Alps; 
and here, once a year, with an ardor, 
with a directness and simplicity that 
is the most real thing in modern ex- 





perience, because it is so naive and 
genuine, the most dramatic of 
dramas is given. There is no pre- 
tense or disguise here. The drama 
is a living over of the story of the 
Passion. 

It is called “The Votive Proces- 
sion of the Passion of Our Lord in 
honor of Our Lady of the Snows.” 
For four centuries, on this feast day 
in August, it has been celebrated 
uninterruptedly, with the same ges- 
tures, the very same traditions as on 
that féte day in August, 1467, when 
Roquebrune—miraculously _ deliv- 
ered from the plague by Our Lady 
of the Snows—set out to fulfill its 
vow; namely to portray the Passion 
of Our Lord as a mark of penitence 
and devotion. 

Monsieur Del Val, historian of 
Roquebrune, curator of the old 
chateau of the Counts of Provence, 
related the story, as he had gleaned 
it from the precious archives and 
traditions of the region. 

In the month of June, 1467, a ter- 
rible epidemic broke out suddenly 
and simultaneously at Monaco and 
Vintimille, due to the devastating 
wars and famine which had recently 
racked the entire country. The con- 
tagion spread rapidly through each 
small village and penetrated as far 
as Spain. At Nice it claimed more 
than 7,000 victims and continued its 
ravages in all the Maritime villages; 
for instance, at St. Laurent-du-Var, 
not an inhabitant remained. Mon- 
sieur Del Vai cites numerous refer- 
ences; Ludovic Revelli, Italian his- 
torian mentions it, Bouche, and 
Papon and Durante, historians of 
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the Provencal country, all relate the 
horrors of this pestilence. 

Roquebrune, situated midway be- 
tween Vintimille and Nice, was one 
of the first villages to be attacked 
by the epidemic. Consequently, to- 
wards the close of the month of July 
that year, almost every family had 
a victim of the dread disease. Im- 
mediately after the High Mass, Sun- 
day, the 26th of July, a convocation 
of villagers, lords, vassals, and serfs, 
was held, when it was proposed to 
make a public novena in honor of 
the approaching feast day of Our 
Lady of the Snows. This feast, so 
dear to the Latin Heart, had its 
origin in Rome, not many leagues 
away from this corner of Provence. 
The Blessed Virgin had appeared, so 
the legend runs, to a patrician 
named John and also to Pope Liber- 
ius, the night of August 4, 352, 
telling them she desired a church 
built on that spot, where the follow- 
ing morning, August 5th, they 
should find snow, and Santa Maria 
Maggiore, on the Esquiline Hill, 
marks the spot where the miracle of 
the snow was witnessed. 

The villagers, therefore, piously 
began their novena on the following 
Tuesday, July 28th, going every day 
barefooted, candle in hand, from the 
church of St. Margaret in the vil- 
lage, out through the fields to a way- 
side chapel, dedicated to Our Lady, 
Notre Dame de la Pausa, and after 
having made their devotions here re- 
turned the same way they had come. 

On the ninth day, the feast of Our 
Lady of the Snows, the plague 
ceased. 

Taking the words of Scripture, 
“Because Christ also suffered for us, 
leaving you an example that you 
should follow His steps,” as the 
foundation for this votive proces- 
sion, the presentation of the Roque- 


brune Way of the Cross is a veri- 
table Dolorous Way for the partici- 
pants. The Procession lasts for 
three hours, under a burning sun, 
the five actors of the five sequences 
suffer much from the fatigue of the 
journey and from the demands of 
their respective presentations. But 
the spirit and the faith is the same 
as it was in that year of 1467. 

And the vow has been faithfully 
kept. Even during the troublesome 
times of the Revolution in France, 
they managed to adhere to their an- 
nual custom on the féte day. The 
scholarly M. Del Val has seen a copy 
of a document written August 14, 
1798, or as it was dated, 27 Thermi- 
dor, year 1V., which relates that the 
Mayor of Roquebrune assisted in the 
procession, “which is said to have 
come down from time immemorial” 
wearing the “scarf of his office .. .” 

The rédles are handed down 
through the centuries in the same 
families. There are in all five dif- 
ferent men who portray the Christ 
in the five different tableaux, and 
each réle is a family heritage jeal- 
ously guarded. 

The Procession, as it is called, is 
in reality a series of tableaux and 
pantomimes, an archaic, peripatetic 
drama. The whole idea was de- 
rived, according to our authority, M. 
Del Val, from the famous Confra- 
ternity of the Passion, for which 
Charles VI., in letters patent, dated 
December 4, 1402, gave authority to 
play “the mysteries” at Paris and in 
the precincts of that city. 

It is, without doubt, the only 
survival existing to-day of the medi- 
eval pageant-play, produced by the 
Guilds, when scenes in dumbshow 
were given in specially constructed 
carts at different points or stages 
along a processional route. But 
Roquebrune,—Curé, Historian, vil- 
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lagers, are emphatic in declaring 
that it is not a theatrical representa- 
tion. It is a deeply religious and 
penitential act. And it is this feel- 
ing of piety, this adherence to the 
archaic, to the old tradition in its en- 
tirety, that makes these amateur 
actors far more moving, lacking all 
art, than a highly trained tragedian 
tearing a passion to tatters. 


At four o’clock precisely, the Pro- 
cession, starting at the Church of St. 
Margaret, files slowly down through 
the principal street of the village— 
a street singularly like that of 
Jerusalem; narrow, winding up and 
down, through low archways and 
dark passages, and leading out 
under a hot sky into a dusty, stony, 
country road. There are no side- 
walks and the street is paved with 
ancient cobblestones. 

Every doorway, every inch of wall 
is taken by spectators. Since early 
morning visitors have been coming 
and the village, usually so quiet, 
takes on a gala aspect with stalls in 
all the squares, souvenir venders 
and lunch counters here and there. 
Every one is in holiday mood. The 
day is perfect although intensely 
hot, a gentle breeze is blowing from 
the sea and mountain, and opposite 
on Mount Agel, a great cloud rests 
low like a huge bank of snow! From 
the tower on the old chdteau, the 
stronghold of the Counts of Prov- 
ence, standing since the tenth centu- 
ry, float two flags, one of France 
and the yellow and red one of the 
village. 

The bell of the church rings the 
hour, the men bystanders doff their 
hats, children stand breathless, 
scoffers and worldlings in the crowd 
begin to be strangely moved as the 
Procession comes, entirely quiet, no 
music, no blare of trumpet. In the 





most thrilling silence the story of 
the Passion is enacted scene by 
scene. And it is all so rude, so rus- 
tic, and so simple. 

First comes the Curé, who in 
gentle, persuasive tones, speaking 
very softly, beseeches those who 
have cameras to refrain from taking 
pictures. A dozen little boys, very 
serious and dignified, dressed with 
blue sashes, follow as a guard of 
honor to the banner, under which 
walks the mayor and his aide, each 
in robes of office, and then the Pro- 
cession proper begins. Roman sol- 
diers, in saffron doublet and hose, 
with helmets of gold, and lances and 
spears, are in the first tableau pic- 
turing the Agony in the Garden. At 
a signal from the Curé in advance, 
the Procession stops, a man repre- 
senting Christ is seen advancing, 
dressed in white robe with blue sash, 
a red wig on his head, his brown, 
gnarled hands in startling contrast 
to the white of his robe. He kneels 
and crosses his hands on his breast, 
as a small boy dressed in volumi- 
nous gauze draperies and with 
wings, offers him the chalice; he ac- 
cepts, raises his eyes to heaven and 
bows his head. The Procession 
moves on, repeating this scene every 
few paces,—a naive rendering of the 
Story of the Passion, but even the 
simplest child can understand it all. 
More soldiers; and Christ clothed in 
a red robe is seen taken by the 
soldiery in the Garden of Olives; 
Judas, a swarthy, handsome Rocque- 
bruneois, goes to him and kisses him 
on the cheek—there is a rattle of 
coins—a soldier steps up menacing- 
ly—in dumbshow St. Peter cuts off 
the ear of the servant of the High 
Priest. Tenderly the Christ puts his 
hand to the man’s ear to heal it. 

Then comes a group of High 
Priests, Annas, Caiphas and Pilate; 

















at the pause for the tableau, a serv- 
ant pours the water from an an- 
cient flagon into a gold basin and 
Pilate washes his hands. 

The Christus of the Flagellation 
is an old man with gray mustache 
and aquiline nose, his cheeks fur- 
rowed from the hot sun in the fields; 
and yet physically unfitted as he is 
for the rdle, his earnestness is 
strangely poignant; he carries him- 
self with touching dignity, due per- 
haps to his years and his long habi- 
tude in the part, but most of all, is 
it not true that the chief of his 
family had played the very same 
réle four hundred and sixty years 
ago? A rude crown of thorns, in- 
geniously made with twisted rope, 
crowns the red wig he wears, and 
he holds the reed clasped to his 
breast, but who can explain the ex- 
alted look, the noble bearing of this 
old man so unsuited to the part? 

The pillar is set down in the 
street, the noise of the flagellation is 
heard, the motions of the scourging 
are carried out, and the blows on the 
face, all childish dumbshow, but in- 
describably affecting. 

Next follows another character, as 
far removed from actual fitness for 
the part as the other, for he is a 
virile man of fifty, also with a gray- 
ing mustache, and his face is flushed 
to a vivid hue by the sun, the heat 
of the wig, and the hot red robe, and 
yet one feels a grip at the throat as 
he enacts with such sincerity, such 
unconcern for the staring bystand- 
ers, the Ecce Homo. The Jews sur- 
rounding him mock and spit at him, 
he raises his eyes towards heaven 
with an ineffable look of patience 
and resignation—and the Victim 
“Jesus was silent.” 

The climax of the Procession is 
the next tableau: the Carrying of the 
Cross. A very slight, small man has 
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this rdle; he is bent under the weight 
of the cross so that one cannot see 
his face; around his neck is a halter 
and a soldier drags him on; he falls 
heavily on the jagged stones; the 
soldier hits the broad of his sword 
roughly on the wood of the cross to 
urge him up and on. Veronica is 
there and with her towel wipes his 
face, then holds up the pathetic pic- 
ture to the people. Simon assists the 
Christ and carries the cross with 
him, an inspired look on his face. 

Then come the women of Jerusa- 
lem ...and again veritably it is Jeru- 
salem with the crowds lined up on 
the narrow street; the earnestness 
and reality of it have transported 
more than one onlooker to the days 
of the first vivid Way of the Cross. 
Women in black, women of all 
ages, dear old grandmothers holding 
pretty little children by the hands, 
march solemnly and sad-eyed in the 
rear of this last scene; each holds 
her rosary and meditates, as she 
fingers her beads, on the Five Sor- 
rowful Mysteries. 

For the finale, an old wooden 
Crucifixion is carried high above the 
crowd; the Blessed Virgin is here, 
dressed in her blue and pink robes, 
and Magdalen, too, with her beauti- 
ful hair, every strand glistening in 
the sunlight like spun gold; a Ro- 
man soldier offers the sponge to Our 
Lord; Magdalen rushes up and kiss- 
es the feet; St. John supports the 
Blessed Mother. 

A group of soldiers shaking dice 
and holding the garments for which 
they have gambled, and a pall, 
borne by four villagers, on which is 
a life-size image of the dead Christ, 
complete the Passion. Following 
the pall come Nicodemus, and 
Joseph of Arimathea—who has the 
face of a medieval portrait of some 
Franco-Italian aristocrat. Roque- 
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brune, being so near the frontier, 
draws its people from both coun- 
tries. 

And lastly, the Queen of the féte, 
a gilt statue of the Blessed Virgin, 
very old and very quaint, with two 
gilt angels on springs, who fly up 
and down beside her head at every 
movement of the brawny shoulders 
of the four Roquebrune men, who 
have the honor of carrying the dais 
on which stands the statue. Priests 
from all the near-by villages bring 
up the rear, chanting a psalm of 
praise and the entire village now 
falls in line following the procession 
to the Chapel of Notre Dame de la 
Pausa, a wayside chapel set pictur- 
esquely on a cliff, which looks out 
over the broad expanse of the sea 
and the entire Riviera. Down dusty 
roads, over stones and bowlders, 
passed olive groves, always in the 
hot sun, without any shelter now 
from the arches of the streets, goes 
the Procession still enacting the 
tableaux every few feet of the way, 
the entire route lined with people 
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perched on walls, on trees, looking 
on from every point of vantage ...a 
peasant here and there under a tree 
is kneeling, . . . at a breach in the 
wall a young dog looks on with 
wonderment and real concern, held 
in his master’s arms; notasound... 
not a disturbing voice . . . silence 
and reverence and awe greeting the 
Procession at every step of the long 
way. 

At the wayside chapel a rest is 
made while the priests go inside and 
offer thanks to Our Lady for that 
wonderful miracle four hundred 
years ago, and then the Procession 
starts once more, going back the way 
they came, more difficult now, for 
it is all up hill—and back to the 
streets of the village. 


The train from Italy on its way to 
the Riviera stops for a moment at 
the tiny station at the foot of the 
mountain and then whirls onward 
to Monte Carlo, Nice and Paris. It 
has passengers bound for “the top 
of the world”! 





EASTER. 


By LouisE WEBSTER. 


New grief, blind with weeping, 
Sees no resurrection day; 
Old grief smiles, and lets the angels 


Roll the stone away. 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES. 


E heroes of the year 1928 [in 

Mexico] are dying in what Pope 
Pius did not hesitate to call a “con- 
spiracy of silence.” Those who died 
in Ireland, Belgium and Serbia had 
at least the consolation of hearing 
in their ears the applause of the 
world, for the world knew of their 
deeds. The Mexicans are falling in 
the midst of a grand silence, un- 
heralded, unappreciated, and usual- 
ly calumniated in the newspapers 


of the world. 
—America, Feb. 11th. 


The classics are doled out to us 
by a tyranny. Among the moderns 
a reader chooses for himself, but 
when he ventures among old books 
panic overtakes him and he must 
have recourse to the opinions of the 
professors. Only a few ever browse 
into the literature of the past with- 
out being roped together as for some 


dangerous ascent. 
—Heywoop Broun, 
10th. 


in The World, Feb. 


We cannot get along without 
science. .. . But I do not believe that 
a few generations of scientific teach- 
ing have permanently altered man’s 
nature. I believe that before so long 
he will insist, simply because he 
cannot help himself, on some resto- 
ration of spiritual and moral ex- 
planations and values in his world. 
A philosophy which teaches that 
there can be no answer to his deep- 
est questionings, that all his spir- 
itual and moral values can be re- 
solved into nothing, that he himself 
has no personality, not only after 
death but even in this world, that 


he is merely a bundle of “states of 
mind” cannot satisfy him always. 
If science cannot lead into some 
new world of interpretation, it will 
be thrust aside, except as a tool, and 
man will turn to some new philoso- 
phy of life, for his instincts are 
stronger than his reason, and man 


is more than his mind. 


—JamMes TRuUSLOW ADAMS, 
February. 


in Harper’s, 


No matter how we cut down the 
number of aliens in the country the 


alienists continue to multiply. 


—James J. Montacue, in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Feb. 15th. 


Europe is drifting toward war, in 
my judgment, not because any 
people wants war, but because many 
people demand a justice, which to 
precisely as many other races would 
seem the extreme of injustice. 
Those nations which have, are re- 
solved to hold; those which have 
not are determined to regain. More- - 
over, inevitably all the nations which 
mean to hold, conscious of the 
menacing determination of their 
neighbors, turn to each other for 
safety and defense of the whole 
status quo of Europe. And thus, in- 
eluctably, one sees taking form 
again those combinations and alli- 
ances which produce a situation 
where a shot fired in Albania may 


set a whole continent on fire. 


—Frank H. Srtmonps, in The American Re- 
view of Reviews, January. 


America is to the British mind the 
land of dreams-come-true. Our 
fathers knew it only as the home of 
redskins, buffaloes and Colt re- 
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volvers, peopled by scouts, confi- 
dence men and slightly sententious 
darkies. But, for us, that air is 
heavy with high-jacking, automat- 
ics, Romneys, corners in wheat, 
First Folios and all the rich scents 
of modern piracy. The whole con- 
tinent is one big Treasure Island, 
with blind Pew tapping at every 
corner, and a hope (how rarely 
realized) of Long John Silver at the 
White House. Small wonder we 
thrill at thoughts of the land where 
everything is possible—the late 
William Jennings Bryan, syncopa- 
tion, Henry Ford, Niagara, Gertrude 
Stein, prohibition, Mr. Sinclair Lew- 
is, earthquake, flood, William Hale 
Thompson and all the latest won- 


ders of the world. 
—Pxuiip Guevara, Conquistador. 


This business about war is curi- 
ous. You may go a day’s journey 
and not find a single individual who 
will admit he wants it. But sudden- 
ly, often without warning, the con- 
flict is upon us, and then the whole 
nation, with very few exceptions, 
grows enthusiastic overnight. Mr. 
Bryan was wrong in saying ihat a 
million men would spring to arms, 
but it is true that they will move in 
that general direction once a few 


shots have been fired. 
—Heywoop Broun, in The World, Feb. 10th. 


We are too apt to say the excep- 
tional is the mythical. It may be 
romanticism to evaluate life by its 
rare high peaks of heroism or devo- 
tion or good fortune. But the “de- 
bunker” who insists that there are 
no such peaks is himself talking 


bunk. 
—N. Y. Times, Feb. 4th. 


People are making collegiates in- 
to the kind of man they would like 
us to be. 


They picture us spending 
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most of our time writing smart al- 
eck epitaphs on yellow slickers and 
“I don’t choose to run” on automo- 
biles. They have us wearing baggy 
pants and being accompanied by a 
caricature type of young lady. We 
are always either just putting away 
our hip flasks or just taking them 
out. We all like our fun and most 
of us take a drink once in a while, 
but that type of collegiate is just a 
fable. As for the girls we are sup- 
posed to take out—well, there may 
be girls who look like those pic- 
tures, but they don’t have dates with 


us. 


—Haar.tow Hicensornam, of Harvard, Presi- 
dent of the Ass’n of College Comics of the 
East, quoted in the N. Y. Times, Feb. 26th. 


In the case of novels surcharged 
with pain and beauty—you may 
have occasionally encountered the 
phrase—I have sometimes found 
that the reader is expected to con- 
tribute part of the pain in the act of 


absorbing the beauty. 
—Simeon Srrunsky, in the WN. Y. 
Book Review, Feb. 26th. 


Times 


He [H. L. Mencken] is a chief 
prophet at present of those who 
deem themselves emancipated but 
who are, according to Mr. Brownell, 


merely unbuttoned. 
—Irvine Bassirr, in the Forum, February. 


Martha Washington was skilled 
in several things which would be 
useless in the equipment of the 
modern girl. In her day it was an 
accomplishment to be able to brew 
beer and now it is, in many States, 


a misdemeanor. 
—Heywoop Broun, in The World, Feb. 20th. 


At the moment of writing this I 
am just forty-five. With my con- 
temporaries, I have been a spectator 
of more wars, violent upheavals, re- 
bellions, disasters, murders, massa- 

















cres and general outbursts of cruelty 
than any other group of children 
born in the last twenty centuries. I 
think I am right, therefore, in 
claiming that anyone now forty-five 
has lived through a more muddled 
and disreputable age than any other 
child ever born. And curiously 
enough that very era will be forever 
associated with the greatest scien- 
tific development the world has ever 


known. 
—Henpark Wittem VAN 
Talk, February. 


Loon, in Plain 


There is a vast difference between 
availing oneself of one’s liberty to 
choose means racially and individu- 
ally congenial, and erecting one’s 
own tastes and preferences into a 
norm of universal validity. It is 
the difference between an educated, 
gentlemanly traveller in foreign 
parts and one of those loud-voiced 
tourists to whom their own country 
and language are obviously “God’s 


own.” 
—A.trrep O’RAHILLY, in The Month (London), 
February. 


Our iconoclasts, trying to make a 
realistic picture, stress natural hu- 
man qualities and defects in George 
Washington, but in no wise explain 
or illuminate his surpassing public 
achievements. He remains calmly 
and irrefutably great. Popular he 
cannot rightly be said to be. A 
“hero” in the grand, but the old, 
style. His dental deficiencies, to 


mention no others, deny him the 
consummate glory of Roosevelt. 
We owe more gratitude to Washing- 
ton than to anybody else. That is a 
painful debt, and it is hard to love 
the creditor. 


—N. Y. Times, Feb. 22d. 
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We have been a busy people, and 
for many years we built for service, 


not for art. Now, in a day when we 
have more time, we are pursuing 
romance, giving our rooms Italian 
names, naming our streets to sound 
like Venice, building our verandas 
to look like cloisters, tinting our 
steel to look like walnut, laying our 
bricks to look like tile, mixing our 
paints to look like colors thoroughly 
faded by the time of Isabella. This 
we do with one reservation: there 


will be no surrender on bathtubs. 
—Cuartes Merz, in The Outlook, Jan. 18th. 


Practically all historians of note 
and the civilized world, of the past 
as well as the present, realize that a 
wise and prudent limitation of po- 
litical power is beneficial to the well- 
being of the State. It may serve 
both as an inspiration and a check 
to the sovereign. Against the un- 
wholesome movement of absolute 
and unrestricted power Cardinal 
Bellarmine upheld the traditional 
view of constitutional and ecclesias- 
tical limitation, which, rightly un- 
derstood, is as correct to-day as it 
was then. All fair-minded govern- 
ments of the civilized world tacitly 
admit, rather than explicity express, 
the importance and the necessity of 
the rights and prerogatives enjoyed 
by the Church in the State. It isa 
relationship and friendship taken 
for granted rather than formally de- 


fined. 
—Rev. Joun C. Racer, Democracy and 
Bellarmine. 


“Developing” the tropics consists 
in making the natives work to earn 
money to buy the white man’s 
goods. 


—The San Francisco Chronicle. 











THE PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF CHRIST. 


By Lovuts PENDLETON. 


N interesting phase of the mod- 
ern mood of critical question- 
ing was noticeable when, in a re- 
cent discourse on The Idea of God, a 
devout churchman incidentally read 
an alleged description of the per- 
sonal appearance of the Christ. In 
a later discussion, among a few who 
had listened, a lack of willingness 
to concede even the possibility of 
such a written description was evi- 
dent, even apart from any inherent 
improbability in the account itself. 
To those insisting that the literary 
picture was “too modern in atmos- 
phere and style to be genuine” it did 
not occur that some part of the 
modernity might be attributable to 
the translation into more or less col- 
loquial English, and when one critic 
asserted that descriptions of the per- 
sonal appearance of men did not ap- 
pear in literature until the time of 
Chaucer, this view, supposedly ex 
cathedra in origin, was almost uni- 
versally accepted, without examina- 
tion, as final. Only one person 
present, who retained more or less 
indefinite recollections of such de- 
tail in the ancient writers, was dis- 
posed to question the finality of such 
judgment or to contend that, what- 
ever basis there might be for this 
claim so far as the poets were con- 
cerned—even modern poets are 
noticeably lacking in the novelist’s 
detail—it could not be accepted as 
strictly true of the classical writers 
in general. 

It is the object of the “one excep- 
tion,”” now writing this article, to 
show that accounts of the appear- 
ance of famous men in Plutarch’s 





Lives are sufficient proof that writ- 
ten descriptions of the Christ were 
at least not altogether foreign to the 
literary habits of the age. Plutarch 
wrote shortly after the beginning of 
the Christian era, in the latter half 
of the first century, when witnesses 
of the Crucifixion could have been 
still alive; and whether or not he be 
accepted as an altogether trust- 
worthy historical authority is be- 
side the point. Equally unimportant 
is the fact that descriptions of the 
Christ have come down to us only 
in what may be characterized as 
traditional echoes. Both Epiphanius 
and Rufinus left record that Origen, 
employing several amanuenses 
wrote “six thousand books” (doubt- 
less mostly pamphlets), less than a 
thousandth part of which vast liter- 
ary output is now in existence. 

The description of “the fairest of 
the sons of men” recently read from 
the pulpit—a description alleged to 
have been found in a report to the 
Roman Senate by Publius Lentulus, 
usually attributed to some pious but 
none too scrupulous monk of a 
much later century—reads as fol- 
lows: 


“There has appeared and still 
lives a man of great virtue called 
Jesus Christ, and, by His disciples, 
the Son of God. He raises the dead, 
and heals the sick. He is a man tall 
in stature, noble in appearance, with 
a reverend countenance, which at 
once attracts and keeps at a dis- 
tance those beholding it. His hair 
is waving and curly; a little darker 
and of richer brightness, where it 























flows down from the shoulders. It 
is divided in the middle, after the 
custom of the Nazarenes (or Nazar- 
ites). His brow is smooth, and 
wondrously serene, and His features 
have no wrinkles, nor any blemish, 
while a red glow makes His cheeks 
beautiful. His nose and mouth are 
perfect. He has a full ruddy beard, 
the color of His hair, not long, but 
divided into two. His eyes are 
bright, and seem of different colors 
at different times. He is terrible in 
His threatenings; calm in His ad- 
monitions; loving and loved; and 
cheerful, but with an abiding grav- 
ity. No one ever saw Him smile, but 
He often weeps. His hands and 
limbs are perfect. He is gravely elo- 
quent, retiring and modest, the fair- 
est of the sons of men.” 


Though perhaps the most widely 
known, this is but one of a number 
of such descriptions, none of them 
regarded in any quarter as alto- 
gether reliable. In his Life of Christ, 
referring to sculpture and painting 
rather than to verbal description, 
Geikie says, “it is fatal to the hope 
of a reliable portrait that the Jewish 
horror of images as idolatrous ex- 
tended to the likeness of the human 
face or form.” It cannot be over- 
looked, however, that such Jewish 
horror was not shared by Gentile 
Christians and that the Roman and 
Greek world of the period abounded 
in sculptures and paintings of both 
living and dead personages. And 
so, although in the third century 
Origen gave expression to the view 
that “His only beauty was in His 
soul and life,” although some early 
members of the Church reflected 
their own despondency by attribut- 
ing to the Christ a sad, even an un- 
attractive countenance, the Chris- 
tian Gnostics, free of Jewish preju- 
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dices, made pleasing likenesses of 
Him, claiming to follow a portrait 
made by order of the Roman gover- 
nor Pilate, and leaning more and 
more toward the Greek idea that 
“the gods must needs be divinely 
beautiful.” In the time of Eusebius, 
the fourth century, there were paint- 
ings claiming to be actual resem- 
blances of the Founder of Christian- 
ity, as well as of Peter and Paul, in 
which “His beauty was exalted to 
the utmost” as an inevitable expres- 
sion in His very physical, of His 
Divine, perfection. 

This attitude was instinctive, nor- 
mal and by no means irrational. In 
the fourth century Jerome wrote 
that “unless He had had something 
heavenly in His appearance, the 
apostles would not immediately have 
followed Him.” In the same century 
Chrysostom wrote that “the Heaven- 
ly Father poured out on Him, in full 
streams, that personal beauty which 
is distilled only drop by drop upon 
mortal man.” Although in the 
same period St. Augustine critically 
observed that “the likenesses of Him 
vary according to the fancy of the 
artist,” he also expressed the belief 
that “He was beautiful in His 
mother’s bosom, beautiful in the 
arms of His parents, beautiful on 
the cross, and beautiful in the sep- 
ulcher.” A story was current in the 
fifth century that Abgar, King of 
Edessa, “sent a painter to Jesus to 
take His portrait,” but that the artist 
failed because of “the dazzling 
brightness of the Savior’s features.” 
In the fifteenth century Nicephorus, 
the historian, wrote that “He was 
very beautiful” and ventured to de- 
scribe “the appearance of Our Lord, 
as handed down from antiquity,” in 
even fuller detail than is found in 
the alleged report of Lentulus to the 
Roman Senate. 
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As already indicated, in many in- 
stances Plutarch gives equally de- 
tailed descriptions of the human face 
and figure. Discussing that violent 
and brutal Roman, Lucius Cornelius 
Sulla, the Greek historian says: 


“His golden head of hair made him 
an extraordinary-looking man. His 
general appearance may be known 
by his statues; only his blue eyes, 
of themselves extremely keen and 
glaring, were rendered all the more 
forbidding and terrible by the com- 
plexion of his face, in which white 
was mixed with rough blotches of 
fiery red. Hence, it is said, he was 
surnamed Sulla, and in allusion to 
it one of the scurrilous jesters at 
Athens made the verse upon him, 
‘Sulla is a mulberry sprinkled o’er 
with meal.’” 


Of Demetrius, brilliant scion of 
the famed royal house that produced 
Philip and Alexander (the Great) of 
Macedon, a man of military genius 
but of lawless, ungoverned passions, 
Plutarch writes: 


“Demetrius had not the height of 
his father Antigonus, although he 
was a tall man. But his countenance 
was one of such singular beauty of 
expression that no painter or sculp- 
tor ever produced a good likeness 
of him. It combined grace and 
strength, dignity and boyish bloom, 
and, in the midst of youthful heat 
and passion, what is hardest of all 
to represent was a certain heroic 
look and air of kingly greatness. 
Nor did his character belie his 
looks. For, as he was the most easy 
and agreeable of companions, and 
the most luxurious and delicate of 
princes in his drinking and ban- 
queting and daily pleasures, so in 
action there was never any one that 
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showed a more vehement persist- 
ence, or a more passionate energy. 
Bacchus, skilled in the conduct of 
war, and after war in giving peace 
its pleasures and joys, seems to 
have been his pattern among the 
gods.” 


Shakespeare caused sorrowing 
Cleopatra to declaim in praise of her 
dead Antony: 

“His legs bestrid the ocean: his 
rear’d arm 
Crested the world!” 


Plutarch preferred accuracy to 
even such splendid hyperbole. Of 
the famed Roman, mighty in war 
but weakly uxorious in peace— 
Marcus Antonius—he writes: “An- 
tony had a noble dignity of coun- 
tenance, a graceful length of beard, 
a large forehead, an aquiline nose, 
and upon the whole the same manly 
aspect we see in pictures and statues 
of Hercules,” whom he, in fact, “af- 
fected to resemble in his air and 
dress.” 

Cicero “was of a lean and slender 
habit, and his stomach was so weak 
that he was obliged to be very spar- 
ing in his diet.” Demosthenes 
failed of a liberal education because, 
“on account of weakness and deli- 
cate health, his mother would not 
let him exert himself and his teach- 
ers forbore to urge him.” He was 
“meager and sickly from the first, 
and hence his nickname of Batalus 
given him, it is said, by the boys in 
derision of his appearance.” The 
great soldier and untiring campaign- 
er, Julius Cesar, “was of a slender 
make, fair, of a delicate constitution, 
and subject to violent headaches and 
epileptic fits.” Marcus Brutus, slay- 
er of Cesar and descendant of 
the Junius Brutus who expelled the 

















Tarquins, was “pale and lean.” In 
reference to him—according to 
Plutarch—Cesar said: “It is not the 
fat and long-haired men I fear, but 
the pale and lean,” meaning Brutus 
and Cassius. In regard to the phys- 
ical characteristics of the incom- 
parable Cato we read only that he 
was “a little deaf”—Cato the young- 
er, who set much store by the doc- 
trine of the Stoics that “the good 
man only is free and all bad men are 
slaves,” and who, just before he 
took his own life to escape certain 
death at the hands of his enemies, 
read “Plato’s book on the immortal- 
ity of the soul.” But it is noted that 
his great-grandfather, Cato the Cen- 
sor, “was of a ruddy complexion and 
blue-eyed.” 

Hannibal, Philip, Antigonus and 
Sertorius, though long active and 
successful military commanders, all 
“had but one eye.” Pompey, even 
in his “youthful bloom,” had “a 
venerable and princely air.” His 
hair “naturally curled a little before, 
which, together with the shining 
moisture and quick turn of his eye, 
produced a strong likeness of Alex- 
ander the Great.” Agesilaus, Spar- 
tan King and great military con- 
queror, was “a little man” and “had 
not a commanding aspect,” being 
“lame in one leg,” but “that defect 
during his youth was covered by the 
agreeable turn of the rest of his per- 
son, and the easy and cheerful man- 
ner in which he bore it.” 

Pyrrhus of Epirus, although 
claiming descent from the godlike 
Achilles, “in the air of his face had 
something more of the terrors than 
of the augustness of kingly power; 
he had not a regular set of upper 
teeth, but in the place of them one 
continued bone, with small lines, 
marked on it, resembling the divi- 
sions of a row of teeth.” Of Phi- 
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lopeemen, called -in praise “the last 
of the Greeks,” it is related that 
“his person was not, as some fancy, 
deformed; for his likeness is yet to 
be seen at Delphi.” Once at the 
height of his power, being mistaken 
for a nobody in his train, Philope- 
men good-humoredly remarked in 
his Doric dialect, “I am paying the 
penalty of my ugly looks.” Titus 
Flamininus, “jesting with him upon 
his figure,” writes Plutarch, “told 
him one day that he had well-shaped 
hands and feet, but no belly: and he 
was indeed slender in the waist.” 
In discussing a statue at Delphi of 
Lysander, the Spartan, “whom it 
perfectly represents, with his hair in 
full growth, and a length of beard, 
both after ancient fashion,” Plu- 
tarch refers to a reported saying of 
Lycurgus that “long hair makes the 
handsome man more beautiful and 
the ugly more terrible.” In regard 
to the mortal Adonis of Athens a 
vivid impression is made to linger, 
yet much is left to the imagination. 
“It is not, perhaps, material,” writes 
Plutarch in part, “to say anything of 
the beauty of Alcibiades, only that 
it bloomed with him in all ages of 
his life, in his infancy, in his youth, 
and in his manhood; and, in the 
peculiar character becoming to each 
of these periods, gave him, in every 
one of them, a grace and a charm.” 
What Titus Quintius Flamininus 
“was in personal appearance,” says 
Plutarch, “those who are curious 
may see by the brazen statue of him 
which stands in Rome, near that of 
the great Apollo brought from Car- 
thage, opposite to the Circus Maxi- 
mus, with a Greek inscription upon 
it.” Nineteen centuries later the 
curious may still see at least the 
great Arch of Titus, at the foot of 
the Palatine with a near view of the 
Colosseum, which the admiring 
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“Senatus populusque Romanus” 
dedicated in his honor A. p. 81. 

The Plutarchian portrait of Alex- 
ander the Great is as follows: 


“The statues of Alexander that 
most resembled him were those of 
Lysippus, who alone had his per- 
mission to represent him in marble. 
The turn of his head, which leaned 
a little to one side, and the quick- 
ness of his eye, in which many of 
his friends and successors affected 
to imitate him, were best hit off by 
that artist. Apelles painted him in 
the character of Jupiter armed with 
thunder, but did not succeed as to 
his complexion. He overcharged the 
coloring and made his skin too 
brown; whereas he was fair, with 
a tinge of red in his face and upon 
his breast. We read in the mem- 
oirs of Aristoxenus that a most 
agreeable scent proceeded from his 
skin, and that his breath and whole 
body were so fragrant that they per- 


fumed his undergarments. For, as 
Theophrastus conjectures, it is the 
concoction of moisture by heat that 
produces sweet odors; and hence it 
is that those countries which are the 
driest, and most parched with heat, 
produce spices of the best kind... .” 


These excerpts from a writer of 
the first century show beyond ques- 
tion that there were descriptions of 
the personal appearance of men in 
formal writings, and of course also 
in private letters, at the beginning 
of the Christian era. It is alto- 
gether probable that the incarnate 
Lord was many times the subject 
of such descriptions. Only lack of 
information or sheer perversity can 
contend that an age, capable of the 
comment on the physical part of 
famed persons quoted above, was 
not sufficiently alert and lettered to 
take note of and put in writing some 
reference to the personal appearance 
of the Christ. 
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(On meeting one who had suffered a similar sorrow.) 


By Pauta Kurtu. 


We talked of the most trivial things— 
Idle tales, the weather, 

And if the winter would be long, 
A few dull books, and whether 


We cared for bridge. . 


. but all the while 


Our hearts wept together. 























THE CALL OF THE BAYOU. 


By ALICE GoRTON WYNN. 


TIENNE LE BEAU sat smoking 
on the deck of the Josephine. 
The salty smell of Bayou St. John 
was like the scent of quelques fleurs 
to Etienne. Along the concrete 
road, beside the dark green water, 
automobiles glided to and fro be- 
tween the city and the lake. But 
neither burnishéd sedans nor float- 
ing laughter brought envy to the 
master of the Josephine. What 
cared he if rents were high in the 
city? Or that lots cost one hundred 
dollars or more a square foot? 

The drab color of the little house 
boat was relieved by the blue flash 
of a girl’s dress. It was Susanne, 
setting the table for supper just in- 
side the screened door. Etienne 
smoked with soul-content. The boat 
and his pretty daughter! Always 
he could have the boat he loved, but 
—Susanne? 

A smart gasoline launch nosed 
easily into the shore, alongside. The 
young owner, a red handkerchief 
knotted loosely about his throat, 
was whistling like a mocking bird 
in its native wildwood. Uneasiness 
stirred in the heart of Etienne. Why 
did Philippe always pick this land- 
ing? It was not near the French 
Market. 

“Hello, Etienne.” 

“How you was?” 

Philippe dragged off his cap and 
let the breeze toss his sunburned 
hair. “Hungry as a shark fish,” he 
laughed. 

The screen door opened and 
Susanne stood with her back against 
it. A narrow band of red ribbon 
bound her shining hair. The face 


beneath was the shade of a fresh 
magnolia bloom. 

“Better come in, Philippe. There’s 
shrimp gumbo an’. . . banana sou- 
fflé.” She smiled seductively. 

“Much I thank you, Susanne; but 
to-night Iam busy. To-morr’ may- 
be I say good-by, too!” 

“Good-by, Philippe! Not to Bayou 
St. John?” 

“Yes.” He swung one graceful 
leg across the gunwale. There was 
a lifted, fervent look in his dark 
eyes. 

“Philippe, not to go away?” Two 
small hands pressed hard against 
the frame of the screen door. 

“Me, I can’t believe the luck! 
You know in the French Market I 
got my stand. All the time I sing. 
When I weigh the fish,—count the 
softshell,—me, I whistle an’ sing. 
A man from the Op’ra, he hear me 
whistle ‘M’A ppari.’”’ 

“°Tis beautiful, Philippe, yo’ 
voice.” The bright face had paled 
to a dead white. 

Philippe was flushed, elated. 
“Nex’ day he come. I am singing 
‘Gondoliera.’ He ask where I learn. 
Who teach? I tell him no one. I 
jus’ hear ...Ising. He say I have 
the golden voice. I come go with 
him, I make plen’y money.” 

“Where you will go, Philippe?” 
It was Etienne who had recovered 
speech. 

Proudly Philippe folded his arms. 
“’Cross the big water. France. 
It’ly. All the worl’.” 

“The gumbo will burn,” Susanne 
murmured, and ran inside the cabin. 

Etienne held his pipe aloft—in 
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one huge copper-colored hand. 
“Yo’ boat? Yo’ fish-stan’?” he 
asked. 


“It is nothing. I sell him. Some 
day I come back—‘Monsieur Phil- 
ippe Arnaud! The gran’ tenor!’ 
Evening dress! People clap and 
sen’ up rose and carnation!” 

He stepped back into his launch, 
heaved a basket to his shoulder and 
climbed the wooden steps to the 
road above. Flutelike trills floated 
back upon the lake breeze. 

Etienne shook out the ashes into 
the water, put his pipe away, and 
gazed at the trim launch. In it, 
Philippe went out into the lake and 
brought back Spanish mackerel, 
pompano, and soft-shell crabs. A 
glow of satisfaction came to the 
heart of Etienne. Philippe was a 
fool for listening to a strange man 
and leaving a good job. Ah, but he 
would forget Susanne, too. 

At supper, Etienne poured red- 
pepper sauce into the steaming 
gumbo and gulped big spoonfuls. 

“What's matter, p’tite? You eat 
not’ing?” 

With one slim _ olive hand, 
Susanne pushed the hair from her 
forehead. “The heat, I think. My 
head, it ache li’l’ bit.” 

“Dat Philippe, he big fool run 
off,” Etienne spluttered between 
draughts. 

“Me, I think he show the good 
sense,” she defended with bravely- 
tensed lips. “Smell the fish all day! 
Gran’ voice like him.” 

After Philippe had gone, colorless 
days droned on on board the Joseph- 
ine. Only shrimp and crabs could 
Etienne manage with his rowboat, 
but the purse was never quite 
empty. Susanne was a great little 
housekeeper. When her father was 


thirsty, he always found ice water in 
the cooler. 


His blue and brown 
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shirts were washed, ironed, and 
neatly folded away in the packing- 
box which was nailed to the upper 
wall. The floor was scrubbed and 
sanded; and the coffee clear and 
strong. Susanne could go to Maison 
Blanche Annex on special sale days 
and return with wonderful bargains. 
But her face grew a trifle thinner 
and paler, her voice quiet and soft. 

The postman brought a picture 
now and then from Philippe. The 
first was a big ship on a blue, blue 
sea; then queer-looking houses and 
people. After a long time, from 
Italy, there came a photograph of 
Philippe himself. So tall and 
straight he was, in broad, white 
shirt-front. Then no more pictures. 

“Philippe, he see many beautiful 
Dago ladies,” Etienne explained. 
“Forget Bayou St. John.” 

That night, as Etienne sat smok- 
ing, Susanne came and leaned 
against his shoulder. 

“We move up in town,” she hinted 
wistfully. “It not so lonesome. One 
li'l’ house on Hickory Street. . . 
the rent not so much. I go walk in 
the evening . .. moving-picture ... 
or dance.” Etienne saw the pathetic 
droop of head and shoulders. 

Before his vision, too, was Bayou 
St. John, as it curved toward the 
lake. Boats were unloading for the 
morning sales. Waves washed 
soothingly from passing craft and 
swished against the keel of the old 
house boat. The breeze, strong from 
the lake, carried the salty smell that 
was like quelques fleurs to fisher- 
man Le Beau. In negation, he 
slapped his denim-clad knee. 

“No, no, p’tite! Me, I cannot 
breathe good in de crowd. Yo’ 
gran’pére, they move him from 
Bayou St. John, he get sick. Me... 
de same. My wish, it is I die on de 
Josephine.” 
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He felt Susanne’s hand as it 
trembled on his own. Carefully he 
separated a five-dollar bill from the 
small roll in his pocket. “Go up 
Canal Street to-morr’. Spen’ it like 
you want. An’ Susanne! Tis 
close November. You like go down 
de Mississip’ to de marsh? Trap 
some muskrat?” 

Susanne made no answer as she 
ran into the cabin to her dishwash- 
ing. 

Next evening, when Etienne re- 
turned from the shrimp nets, Su- 
sanne sat out front, sewing on a 
piece of brown cloth. Moored be- 
side the house boat was a sleek 
blue-gray yacht, larger than the 
thirty-six-by-nine space of the Jo- 
sephine. A car from a delicatessen 
shop stood above, on the road, while 
the driver lugged a box down the 
bank. On the deck of the luxurious 
Lorna Doone, a middle-aged man 
stretched himself in a commodious 
camp-chair. A gray cap was pulled 
over his plump face, to shield his 
eyes from the glint of the afternoon 
sun on the water. Near the man, 
sat a woman in a sporting costume 
of tan jersey. On one hand shone 
a cluster of jewels. 

As Etienne sorted the shrimp in 
his rowboat, he caught snatches of 
conversation. The lady was talking 
to—Sure! Talking with Susanne— 
the fine lady! 

Could Susanne make that French- 
dripped coffee? Would she mind 
slipping over next morning to show 
her how it was done? 

Then later, at supper, Susanne 
carried across to the blue-gray yacht 
two servings of court bouillion with 
its delicious red gravy. 

The Dennisons were from Key 
West, Susanne told Etienne. They 
had no children; and, tired of pull- 
mans and hotels, they were cruising 


around in their yacht. Mrs. Denni- 
son gave Susanne a yellow crépe de 
chine that just suited her creamy 
skin and shining black hair. Su- 
sanne looked happier than she had 
for weeks, and Etienne was glad. 

Then he came home early, one 
afternoon. There had not been 
much luck with the nets. Susanne 
was still uptown with Madame Den- 
nison. He lighted the oil stove, start- 
ed coffee, and put potatoes on. With 
his pipe, he sought an old stool on 
deck. Doubled over, elbows on his 
knees, he heard a step upon the 
plank that reached from the bank 
to the hull of the Josephine. Etienne 
straightened himself and removed 
his pipe. It was the master of the 
Lorna Doone. Perhaps some crabs 
or shrimp, he wanted. Etienne 
pulled forward a decrepit folding- 
chair. It was clean, though. It 
would soil nobody’s clothes. 

“Welcome, ’Sieur.” 

Gingerly Mr. Dennison sat down 
and picked at the creases in his 
gray trousers. Then he held out a 
fat cigar. 

“T’anks; but me, I prefer a pipe.” 

Mr. Dennison frowned, blew 
smoke rings into the air, and finally 
remarked, “I came to see you on a 
little matter of business.” 

“Yes, M’ sieu’.” 

“We have no children, my wife 
and I.” 

“Dat is sad,” Etienne sighed. 

“Mrs. Dennison has no sister or 
female relative.” 

“Terrible, M’sieu’!” Etienne put a 
fist to his mouth to hide a yawn. 

“We have money and a big 
house.” Mr. Dennison showed the 
photograph of a mansion above a 
terraced lawn. 

“Like on St. Charles Avenue.” 

“Exactly. Mrs. Dennison wants a 
young helper, one who would be a 
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companion. We could do much for 
her, you see. Automobiles—pretty 
clothes—books—” 

“°Tis too bad, M’sieur,” Etienne 
replied feelingly. 

“My wife has taken a great fancy 
to your beautiful daughter.” 

Etienne raised his shaggy head 
like a lion suddenly scenting dan- 
ger. “Susanne! My. . .!” His hand 
shook as he brought it gropingly to 
rest upon his knee. 

Rapidly Mr. Dennison advanced 
his arguments; then looked about 
the cluttered deck. A wash basin, 
two flatirons on a shelf . . . And, 
through the screen door, could be 
seen wires stretched across, where 
clothes hung to dry. 

“Susanne deserves better than 
this,” he concluded. 

Etienne’s face worked with emo- 
tion. “Susanne, she go to school 
plen’y. Eight grade. She read and 
write nice, Susanne. Good clothes 
she got.” 

“Yes, I know you've done the best 
you knew how.” Mr. Dennison 
smoothed one fat hand with the 
other. 

Etienne stood up, his bare feet 
wide apart. “What I could do with- 
out Susanne?” he demanded. 

“I would be willing to pay you 
as much as . .” Mr. Dennison 
paused with shrewdly narrowed 
eyes. 

“No!” Etienne bellowed, his nos- 
trils pinched, his face gray. “Money 
not buy Susanne!” Rudely he turned 
his back and went inside the cabin. 

It was late next day when Etienne 
reached home. The Lorna Doone 
was gone. He was glad. Another 
sight of that man, and Etienne’s 
strong arms might have pitched him 
overboard into the water. 

He opened the screen door. 
lighted stove! No table set! 


No 
He 
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pulled aside a curtain and looked 
into Susanne’s little room. Her 
trunk was not there. Sharply, 
Etienne drew in his breath as if in 
pain. His hand shook open the door 
of the closet where her dresses 
hung. Bare walls mocked him. 

Then a strange paralysis hard- 
ened the muscles of his face and 
arms. He stumbled out to the old 
stool on the deck. It was dark now. 
The cars above seemed to roll over 
his benumbed heart, their long 
lights searching out his misery. He 
forgot there was no supper. 

Etienne didn’t blame Susanne. No. 
It was all his fault. He had kept her 
tied to a dingy, weather-stained 
house boat, when she wanted a pret- 
ty little house on a nice street. 
French people like him _ hated 
change. He had never been two 
hundred miles from Bayou St. John. 
The Josephine was home — his 
home. 

But these days, young people were 
different. There was Philippe, 
hoping to be great. And now Su- 
sanne! His shoulders hunched in- 
to his chest. One hand fumbled for 
the pipe, but forgot its mission. Ex- 
hausted, he went in and flung him- 
self upon the bed. 

Before dawn, Etienne was drip- 
ping coffee. He had made up his 
mind. As soon as he could save the 
money, he would take the train for 
Florida. So he ate a little bread and 
coffee and hurried to the station. 

Fifty dollars for the ticket there 
and back! A pile of money! Then 
he ought to have new clothes or Su- 
sanne might be ashamed of him. 

Etienne worked early and late, 
but luck was not with him. The 
coins in the old sock counted up 
slowly. He bought no meat or vege- 
tables, living on bread, fish, and 
black coffee. 














Two months wore away. Etienne’s 
face became lean. There wasn’t 
enough money yet. Suppose the 
Dennisons left Key West again! 

One night about ten, Etienne sat 
on the deck, thinking. There was 
only one way to get that money. He 
must sell the Josephine. A trapper 
of the marshlands had offered nine- 
ty dollars for her. Yes; and then 
he would tell Susanne she could 
have a little house uptown, with 
flowers. She could have company— 
girls and boys. To-morrow he 
would find the trapper. 

Etienne looked hungrily about the 
weather-stained deck. The boat 
rocked gently as she rode the lazy 
current. The whirl of cars above 
was not so frequent at this hour. 
In the faint light from the distant 
electrics, the silent craft on the 
Bayou were like those in paintings. 
Etienne brought out his new shoes, 
to cut holes where they pinched his 
feet. 

Then, sharply he raised his head. 
Some one was coming down the 
steps from the bank! A girl—about 
like—Susanne! 

“Papa!” 

Before he could move, she had 
her arms around his neck. And 
she was crying. 

Etienne held her from him, to 
look into her face. 

“What’s matter, p’tite?” 
soothed, lifting her to his knee. 

“Homesick,” she wept—“Bayou 
St. John—the Josephine, an’ you.” 

He raised his head and his voice 


he 


was stern. “They was mean to my 
bébé?” 

“No,” she sobbed. “I wear fine 
dresses . . Tide in automobile 


. .” She stopped crying, took 
off her hat and shook her hair in the 
fresh lake wind. 

“The gran’ house I hate—a jail! 
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It is 
a long time I can’t save money for a 


I don’ like the strange eating. 


ticket. 
secret.” 

Etienne laughed down the choke 
in his throat. “Run away from de 
fine house! Come back to ol’ Cajan! 
We not de gran’ peop’. We Bayou 
folk, you an’ me.” 

Early one morning, a week later, 
Etienne was mending nets. The sun 
was just rising, and darted saffron 
rays into the sleepy waters of Bayou 
St. John. Movement of life and 
color began aboard yacht and lugger 
and house boat. A flash of blue 
inside the screen door, then tripping 
feet, told Etienne that Susanne was 
slicing bread and laying plates for 
two. 

A smart gasoline launch nosed 
easily into the shore, alongside the 
Josephine. The young fellow at the 
wheel wore a red bow-tie beneath 
his soft collar. He was singing “La 
Donna e Mobile’! 

Etienne rubbed his eyes to see 
more clearly. 

“Hello, Etienne!” a gay voice 
called. 

“Philippe!” 

“Nobody else.” 

“How come, Philippe?” 

Philippe laughed with abandon. 
“My mind, it get sick in the foreign 
country. Somet’ing all the time pull 
me back to Bayou St. John.” 

He paused, smiling shyly and 
with doubt. Carelessly he flung a 
question over his shoulder. 

“Susanne is yet married?” 

Etienne’s laugh showed under- 
standing. “Step on over in de Jo- 
sephine. Tell Susanne you come get 
some coffee.” 

From some hidden corner, came 
a ripple of girlish laughter. For Su- 
sanne, too, had heard the song and 
the confession. 


From Madame I keep it a 














“DECLINING LIBERTY AND OTHER PAPERS.” : 


[Tas Carmotic Woatp asked the Reverend Moorhouse I. X. Millar, S.J., to review the 
book, Declining Liberty and Other Papers by his friend and former collaborator, Dr. John 
A. Ryan, D.D. The following interesting exchange of views developed.—Tue Eprror.) 


I. THE REVIEW. 


By Moornouse I. X. Mixxar, S.J. 


IS book supplies Dr. Ryan’s 

many followers with new evi- 
dence of the splendid way in which 
he has brought Christian principles 
to bear upon the social conditions of 
the present time. The subjects to 
which he has undertaken to apply 
these range all the way from nation- 
al prohibition, equal rights for wom- 
en, and the labor question, to Fas- 
cism, the Mexican situation, and 
Christian principles of war and 
peace. In his treatment of these and 
other subjects he has taken his 
stand on the definite teaching of the 
Church and the declarations of the 
popes, especially of Leo XIII., and 
with that singular clearness of ex- 
pression which characterizes all his 
writings, he has brought out the per- 
tinence of this teaching in relation 
to conditions as they actually are, 
particularly in the United States. 
With that straightforward fairness 
which lends a peculiarly American 
stamp to all his utterances, he sub- 
jects the many trends and tenden- 
cies prevailing in the political, eco- 
nomic, and social world to well- 
aimed, pointed criticism whieh at 
times is lightened with humor. 

Of all the essays in the book, the 
first, on “Declining Liberty in Amer- 
ica,” is especially interesting and 
important, for it is here that he 
treats at greatest length of what he 


1By John A. Ryan, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
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very properly calls economic liberty 
in the sense of economic opportu- 
nity. His advocacy of the adequate 
recognition in law of this particular 
form of liberty, as he explains it on 
ethical grounds, is something in the 
nature of a genuine and original 
contribution. As he shows, the eth- 
ical necessity for some such recogni- 
tion and guarantee is thoroughly 
supported by the principles laid 
down in the encyclicals of Leo XIII. 
But I cannot quite follow him in 
his criticisms of the Supreme Court 
for its rejection of the minimum 
wage law. 

Justice Sutherland in no way de- 
nies the ethical necessity upon 
which Dr. Ryan insists, for he em- 
phatically states in his opinion for 
the majority of the court, “The eth- 
ical right of every worker, man or 
woman, to a living wage may be 
conceded.” Nor does he deny the 
possible cogency of the scientific 
grounds upon which it has been at- 
tempted to justify the law. But this 
could only tend to establish the fact 
of the desirability of such legisla- 
tion. The only question open for 
the Court’s consideration was the 
single one of that particular law’s 
conformity to constitutional stand- 
ards. It does not follow from the 
decision that all possible minimum 
wage laws must be considered as 
in their very nature unconstitution- 
al. If the Court cannot in reason 























be expected to administer the law 
as if it were a measure admitting of 
being stretched or reduced at will, it 
will be found in the light of consti- 
tutional development to have adapt- 
ed it as a Lesbian rule to the uneven 
surface of changing circumstances. I 
do not admit that in construing the 
constitutional provisions in respect 
to “liberty” and “due process” the 
Supreme Court was at any time 
taken in by the utilitarian philoso- 
phy. 

This, I know, has been one of the 
strictures leveled at the Court by 
university professors and some law- 
yers, and even by Justice Holmes 
himself, but I do not consider any 
of these authorities as reliable in 
their judgment on this point. Kant- 
ian conceptualism and Austinian 
nominalism are no proper bases 
from which to criticize constitution- 
al decisions. As for Justice Holmes, 
though his vast knowledge of the 
law may be conceded, in such mat- 
ters as these I am rather inclined to 
think that he should be put down 
as a belated Puritan with “views” 
and liberal “proclivities.” As he has 
himself confessed, the only natural 
law he knows is that a dog will fight 
for his bone. It is this, perhaps, as 
much as anything else, that ac- 
counts for his popularity with The 
Nation and The New Republic, as 
well as with those who, traditional- 
ly debarred from transcending their 
own Oriental psychology, are unable 
to allow for the due recognition of 
sound metaphysical and ethical con- 
siderations. 

The terms “reasonable” and “just 
law,” to which Dr. Ryan objects on 
p. 25 on the ground of their obscuri- 
ty, are not at all as indefinite in 
constitutional law as many people 
have assumed. It must be remem- 
bered that logic in our law does not 
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hold the same place that it does in 
the Civil Law. Nor should the logical 
treatment of which our law admits 
be considered as the same in kind 
with that which has more or less 
unfortunately obtained in the Civil 
Law tradition, based as this is on 
Stoic assumptions. As Justice Bran- 
deis well says in his dissenting opin- 
ion in Truaz v. Corrigan (257 U. S. 
312), “It is of the nature of our law 
that it has dealt not with man in 
general but with him in his rela- 
tionships.” As Justice Sutherland 
says, “There is of course no such 
thing as absolute freedom of con- 
tract. It is subject to a great variety 
of restraints. But freedom of con- 
tract is, nevertheless, the general 
rule and restraint the exception; 
and the exercise of legislative au- 
thority to abridge it can be justified 
only by the existence of exceptional 
circumstances.” The constitutional 
meaning of this last may possibly be 
gathered by analogy from the ruling 
of the court in the case of Barbier v. 
Connolly (113 U. S. 27) where it 
said, “Class legislation, discrimi- 
nating against some and favoring 
others, is prohibited, but legislation 
which, in carrying out a public pur- 
pose, is limited in its application, if 
within the sphere of its operation it 
affects alike all persons similarly 
situated, is not within the amend- 
ment.” The basis for all this has 
been stated by none better than by 
Burke in his Tracts on the Popery 
Laws. “Partiality,” says he, “and 
law are contradictory terms. Nei- 
ther the merits nor the ill deserts, 
neither the wealth and importance, 
nor the indigence and obscurity of 
the one part or of the other, can 
make any alteration in this funda- 
mental truth. On any other scheme, 
I defy any man living to settle a 
correct standard, which may dis- 
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criminate between equitable rule 
and the most direct tyranny.” 


II. Repry spy Dr. RYAN. 


In the first one-fourth of his re- 
view Father Millar is too generous 
to me: in the remaining three- 
fourths he is too charitable to the 
Supreme Court. 

Justice Sutherland does indeed 
concede the ethical right of every 
worker to a living wage, but he de- 
nies “that every employer is bound 
at all events to furnish it.” Pope 
Leo XIII. placed this obligation defi- 
nitely upon the employer. If the 
right is not binding upon the em- 
ployer upon whom does it rest? 
Justice Sutherland would probably 
be very prompt to declare unconsti- 
tutional a law which imposed this 
burden upon the state. It may well 
be doubted that he took the trouble 
to think out the implications of his 
statement about the ethical right to 
a living wage. Apparently he mere- 
ly intended to give utterance to a 
vague and benevolent sentiment. At 
any rate, his ethical judgment di- 
rectly contradicts that of Pope Leo 
XIII. He pronounces the minimum 
wage law “arbitrary,” and finds it 
unreasonable and unjust because it 
compels the employer to pay a wage 
adequate to the cost of living; Pope 
Leo declares that a wage is unjust 
which is not sufficient for a decent 
living. 

Father Millar says that from the 
decision in the District of Columbia 
case it does not follow “that all pos- 
sible minimum wage laws must be 
considered as in their very nature 
unconstitutional.” I agree. Com- 
paring their nature with the words 
of the Constitution we find no con- 
tradiction whatsoever. They have 


been construed as unconstitutional 
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because a bare majority of the Su- 
preme Court has read into the word 
“liberty” in the Fifth Amendment 
an exaggerated and extortionate 
freedom of contract. In 1917 only 
four of the Justices were of the 
opinion that the minimum wage was 
contrary to the Constitution; the 
four or five highest state courts that 
passed on the legislation held it to 
be constitutional almost unanimous- 
ly. Had the District of Columbia 
law come before the Supreme Court 
six months later than it did arrive 
there only four of the Justices would 
have voted against its constitution- 
ality, owing to a change which took 
place in the personnel of the Court 
during that interval. Hence it is 
quite possible that further changes 
in the personnel may some day sus- 
tain a minimum wage law such as 
that of Oregon or that of the District 
of Columbia. On the other hand, it 
is quite certain that the four Jus- 
tices now members of the Court who 
voted to declare the latter law un- 
constitutional could not consistently 
uphold any law which determined 
wages according to the minimum 
cost of living. No other sort of min- 
imum wage legislation would have 
any practical value. 

Whether the Supreme Court “was 
at any time taken in by the utilita- 
rian philosophy,” I do not know. 
Nor do I accept any responsibility 
for the views of Justice Holmes, The 
Nation or The New Republic. But 
I repeat what I said in the passages 
which Father Millar criticizes, 
namely that the judicial expansion 
of “liberty” into excessive liberty of 
contract was due to the notions of 
eighteenth century individualism 
and the utilitarian theory (which 
is also that of Kant and Herbert 
Spencer) of equal freedom. This 
conclusion is, I think, abundantly 

















justified by the reasoning in the de- 
cision in Coppage v. Kansas, Hitch- 
man Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell, 
Lochner v. N. Y. and in every other 
case in which labor legislation was 
declared unconstitutional as con- 
travening freedom of contract. In- 
deed the pronouncement which Fa- 
ther Millar quotes from the decision 
in the District of Columbia case to 
the effect that freedom of contract 
is the general rule and that legisla- 
tive restraint upon it can be justified 
only by exceptional circumstances, 
clearly rests upon the utilitarian 
theory of equal freedom. What the 
Court here says about legislative re- 
straint being the exception, should 
logically be applied to all other 
kinds of liberty as well as that of 
contract. The reason why no court 
has ever extended the principle thus 
far is because the particular kind of 
liberty involved in contracts is es- 
pecially dear to the hearts of utili- 
tarians and all others who believe 
that a man has a right to do any- 
thing which does not interfere with 
the equal freedom of his fellows. 
Father Millar maintains that the 
terms “reasonable” and “just law” 
are not as indefinite in constitution- 
al law as I have maintained. Un- 
doubtedly they have more definite- 
ness in other fields than in that of 
labor legislation. Anyone who real- 
ly thinks that they possess satisfy- 
ing definiteness in the latter field 
should compare the reasoning of 
Lochner v. N. Y. with that of Bunt- 
ing v. Oregon. In the former case 
the Court held that a ten hour day 
law for men was unreasonable; in 
the latter case it held that such a 
restriction upon freedom of contract 
was reasonable. Plenty of other il- 
lustrations of the indefiniteness of 
these terms can be found in other 
decisions in labor cases. 
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If Father Millar’s citation of Bar- 
bier v. Connelly and of Edmund 
Burke was intended to intimate that 
a minimum wage law for women is 
discriminatory and class legislation 
and for that reason prohibited by 
the Constitution, it is not convinc- 
ing. The Supreme Court had more 
than once upheld legislation which 
placed women in a special class, for 
example the shorter work day laws. 
As Chief Justice Taft pointed out 
in his excellent dissenting opinion 
in the District of Columbia case, 
minimum wage legislation is quite 
as reasonable an exercise of the po- 
lice power as laws limiting the 
length of the working day. The for- 
mer is no more class legislation than 
the latter. 

The technical and legal reasoning 
of the majority of the Court in the 
District of Columbia case is deserv- 
ing of all respect. About the ethical 
and industrial principles which are 
there set forth perhaps the less said 
the better. 


III. FATHER MILLAR’s REJOINDER. 


The doctrine that our law favors 
liberty is at least as old as Britton 
in the thirteenth century and was 
maintained, if precariously, in spite 
of Roman law, Tudor despotism, 
Stuart absolutism, and Puritan an- 
archy, down to the framing of our 
own Constitution. Hence when it 
became incumbent upon the Su- 
preme Court to interpret the due 
process clause in the Fourteenth 
Amendment it is not surprising that 
in view of the social development 
that had taken place it should hold 
that freedom of contract was includ- 
ed in the constitutional meaning of 
the word “liberty.” The fact that 
this synchronized with the spread of 
utilitarian ideations does not neces- 
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sarily mean that the Court under- 
stood by its legal doctrine of equal 
freedom the same thing as did the 
utilitarians by their philosophical 
assertion, though made in identical 
terminology. What the latter, as 
well as Spencer and Kant, meant by 
the right to “freedom of any indi- 
vidual to the extent of its agreement 
with the freedom of all other indi- 
viduals,” left the whole matter of 
the delimitation of rights to sheer 
will or force on the violent assump- 
tion and enormous Stoic faith or 
trust that an immanent “reason” or 
force in an automatic evolution nec- 
essarily worked for good, i. e. prog- 
ress. As I see it, the Supreme Court 
could not at any time have gone up- 
on such a premise without commit- 
ting suicide. Moreover, our whole 
constitutional theory of the police 
power, which is nothing more than 
good Thomism, is in flat contradic- 
tion with all the fundamental ten- 
ets of utilitarianism, as it is with all 
the main social theories prevalent 
during the nineteenth century and 
which are still being taught in many 
of our universities. 

According to this theory of the 
police power, fundamental rights 
can only be duly controlled or cur- 
tailed in view of some public pur- 
pose. The object intended, such as 
supplying a minimum wage, must 
come within the competence of the 
state or of Congress when legislating 
for the District of Columbia, to pro- 
vide for public welfare, public 
health, public morals, etc. But then 
whatever measure is actually adopt- 
ed must be reasonably related to 
that end in the sense that it cannot 
constitutionally affect fundamental 
rights arbitrarily or unequably. The 
Supreme Court has very properly 
and consistently assumed that, on 
a correct view of the natural equali- 
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ty of men, all are entitled to im- 
munity from the arbitrary and that 
this, when taken together with a 
sound understanding of such rela- 
tions as follow from our nature as 
social beings, furnishes proper 
ground for deciding as to what con- 
stitutes arbitrariness in the exercise 
of power or, in other words, that 
justice in such questions is a mat- 
ter fairly discernible to reason. 

For instance, as the Court points 
out in the case of Coppage v. Kan- 
sas, in order to confer a legal right 
upon the employee who economical- 
ly is at a disadvantage in respect 
to his freedom to contract with the 
employer, it will not do to deny a 
constitutional right to the employer 
in such a way as to put him in turn 
in a position of legal disadvantage 
when contracting with the employ- 
ee. Understanding the subject in 
this light, I would maintain, as 
against Dr. Ryan, that the gist of the 
matter in the minimum wage case 
was that the law in question was a 
blanket law affecting all women 
workers irrespective of whether 
they were or were not economically 
free to contract (I cannot see that 
greater physical weakness or dan- 
ger in the conditions of work fur- 
nished a proper basis or “fundamen- 
tum” for classification in the par- 
ticular set of relations involved), 
and that it bore down upon the in- 
dividual employer, irrespective of 
whether or not he was in a posi- 
tion to bear the burden or shift it 
to the public. In the application of 
such constitutional principles the 
Court may at times take an inade- 
quate view of the facts, as I think 
it did in the Lochner case. 

Much frequently depends upon 
the way in which the facts are pre- 
sented by counsel, as the Court it- 
self has on occasions reminded us. 











My whole contention is that the 
principles upon which these cases 
are decided are eminently sound and 
that their maintenance for the fu- 
ture of the country as a whole is of 
greater importance than the imme- 
diate solution of a particular eco- 
nomic problem, however deserving 
this may be of insistent concern. 
That the worker is entitled to a liv- 
ing wage is, I think, beyond ques- 
tion. That this should be secured 
to him by law is clear if for no more 
definite reason than that the con- 
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scientious employer may be in a 
position to fulfill what he sees ought 
to be his duty without incurring 
the danger of being undercut by 
the bloodsucker and the business 
tyrant. But then these, as Justice 
Sutherland hinted, are considera- 
tions for the legislatures and not 
the courts. And here, possibly, Dr. 
Ryan’s regard for our two thou- 
sand legislators’ understanding of 
their own proper function in our 
constitutional system is greater than 
mine. 
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By GEORGE ELLISTON. 


APRIL walked in my flower garden 
Last night and left her beauty there, 
A lavender scarf on the lilac hedge, 
In dandelions, the gold of her hair. 


She wept a bit and violets caught 
Her tears in tender purple fingers. 

Blue of her eyes . . . her loveliness 
In dewy Innocence still lingers. 


I know she sat upon the bench 
Beside the wild flower’s shadowy dell, 
And safely whispered all her dreams, 
For their sealed lips will never tell. 


April walked in my flower garden 

Last night, and now her whispering 
Shines in my trees, laughs in my brook 
Repeats itself in everything. 








THE DRAMA. 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. ON THE ROAD. 


HE applause of the last curtain; 

humming the final notes, the au- 
dience scatters to seek the undis- 
turbed sleep of Saturday night. Back 
stage, the company prepares for an 
all night “jump.” Lined up on the 
drafty bleakness of the dismantled 
stage, the truck drivers await the 
scenery as it is lowered from the 
drops high overhead — for the 
“props” snugly encased in canvas 
wrappings. Up and down the iron 
stairways at either side patter the 
chorus with make-up boxes and 
company shoe bags for the company 
trunks. The wardrobe women, 
heavy of frame and feature, pant- 
ingly count their stores. 

“Two hats not turned in yet from 
Fidgetty Feet.” 

“Say, where’s that tenth dress 
from the Ballet?” 

Fur coats begin to appear. They 
range from something that had no 
connection with animal life to some- 
thing very nearly approaching sa- 
ble. The tenor appears as big as 
a bass in his racoon skins. The 
leading lady — a symphony of 
browns—smiles on a girl in the 
chorus. What benignity! The lead- 
ing man leads his wife’s little dog. 
It growls at the fat Pom of the 
Wardrobe mistress. The company 
cat retires to his traveling box. One 
of the show girls produces from un- 
certain parts a sad little bit of fur 
on four legs. The producer, come 
on from New York, to start the show 
right on what is hoped may be a sev- 
eral month’s run, decides to drink 


to its initial success in local beer. 
The comedians, heavy and juvenile, 
go off arm in arm. The chorus 
gather up their bags and chattering, 
brave the cold in the muddy theater 
alley. In the station the Special is 
waiting. At the train is a long list 
of names held by the gateman. As 
the time for departure comes nearer 
the assistant stage manager begins 
to scurry up and down the platform 
and through the cars checking up 
his cast. Accommodations are care- 
fully graded; drawing rooms for the 
leads and the producer; one sleeper 
for the men of the chorus; another 
for the girls, who must sleep two 
and two in the lower berths, leaving 
the uppers empty, to escape exces- 
sive charges from the Pullman Com- 
pany. Giggles and whispers at last 
subside; then begin anew, as about 
half past one the Special, loaded 
with scenery, and properties, and 
one hundred and ten trunks—and 
the cat, gets under way. 

A rumor circulates that the Pro- 
ducer has found the beer too good 
and missed the run. The musical 
director takes off his coat, rings for 
a table and settles down for an all- 
night vigil. The new ballet demands 
a new orchestral score and he must 
write out each individual part for 
the twenty-five pieces in his orches- 
tra. 

Next morning, a new city; a new 
hotel; a new theater; new audiences 
to win or lose; a new broadside to 
face from the critics. 

“Get your rooms and report back 




















at the theater at two.” That means 
three hours and a half of rehearsing 
and then the opening performance. 
A Chicago Sunday is no holiday for 
the actor. 

Towards five o’clock, two of the 
girls break down and begin to cry. 
They are tired. They have rehearsed 
after the show on Friday night, be- 
fore the matinee on Saturday morn- 
ing. The producer has ordered a 
change in the entire ballet. “Poor 
kids,” says the director. They choke 
back their sobs. Some one tries a 
joke. They try to laugh. Sympa- 
thetic arms are placed around them 
but no one suggests that they are too 
tired to goon. The discipline of the 
stage is accomplished as often with 
a jest as with a command but it is 
as enduring a& the military. Weary 
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heads may sag on dressing-room ta- 
bles; tears may fall unnoticed on the 
rough cement of dressing-room 
floors but when the cue comes so do 
the smiles. 

The scenery at last is in place; the 
company trunks unpacked; the 
dresses pressed; the new orchestra 
rehearsed. The play begins. Songs 
—dances—laughs—the applause of 
the last curtain. 

“You can sleep to-morrow morn- 
ing but report prompt at two.” The 
company can have for rest what is 
left of the night. Perhaps their ef- 
forts to amuse did not always 
amuse, but if it has not been all 
fun for you neither has it been all 
fun for them. Most of the fun 
back stage is the love and pride in 
work. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


STRANGE INTERLUDE.— 


“The present is a strange inter- 
lude in which we call on the past 
and the future to bear witness that 
we are still living.” 


It is this interlude, so vital to our- 
selves, so unimportant in the cos- 
mogony, that O’Neill has delineated 
in cross sections. His five hour ex- 
periment in analytical drama is cu- 
riously absorbing but probably more 
painful to the sensitive layman than 
the spectacle of a major surgical 
operation, for in this interlude of 
living, anesthesia is granted but toa 
few. O’Neill is no tyro in psycholo- 
gy; his spiritual scalpel dissects the 
tissues of emotion with an almost 
uncanny precision. His study re- 
volves around the emotional reac- 
tions of a woman and the four men 
who are closest to her. To lay bare 
and diagram the nerve spring of 


their passions, not only the second 
dimension of soliloquy is summoned 
but a third dimensional quality is 
added by making audible the 
thoughts that hide behind their 
spoken words. Thus while Nina is 
thinking 


“‘Now I love Ned—I won't lose 
him—Sam must give me a divorce— 
I’ve sacrificed enough of my life— 
what has he given me—not even a 
home—Oh, I’m unjust—poor Sam.’ 

“Evans (her husband — think- 
ing): ‘What’s she thinking?—prob- 
ably lucky for me I don’t know.’ 
(Aloud) : ‘I hope Ned brings me that 
letter he promised me. . .’” 


That this is a strain on the actors 
is undeniable. Not only must they 
make clear by some subtle variation 
in voice and manner the distinction 
between thoughts and speech but 
while one is ventilating his con- 
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sciousness, the others must hold 
their pose to give the impression 
of instantaneous and continuous ex- 
pression. It also prolongs the play 
to unusual length but it gives one a 
more vivid exposition of character 
than most analytical novelists have 
been able to achieve. What gives 
the method its peculiarly painful 
quality is that the things we think 
seem, unfortunately, to be rather 
shameless. Probably they are with 
any but saints, and saints are very 
far removed from the characters in 
O’Neill’s play. 

Nina the girl, is guided entirely 
by her emotions. Despite her beau- 
ty, in the hands of anyone but Lynn 
Fontanne, she would be beyond 
forebearance; even Miss Fontanne 
cannot make her other than despica- 
ble as the evening goes on. Nina, 
who has just lost her fiancé in the 
War, cannot forgive her Father who 
persuaded her against a sudden 
marriage. She leaves him to become 
a nurse in the city and her frus- 
trated passion forces her in some 
twisted way to try to console other 
young men for her dead lover’s sake. 
This confession at her Father’s fu- 
neral so shocks the fastidiousness of 
her girlhood admirer, the novelist, 
that to safeguard himself he engi- 
neers her marriage to the ingenuous 
and devoted young man who has 
followed her down from town. In- 
clining to the wholesome cleanliness 
of a home with husband and chil- 
dren, Nina refuses recognition to the 
attraction exerted for her by the am- 
bitious young doctor, Darrell, and 
we next find her on a visit to her 
mother-in-law and really happy for 
the first and last time. 

The most manipulated and un- 
pleasant portion of the play is when 
the mother-in-law confesses to her 
that her husband’s heritage is taint- 
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ed with insanity and that she has 
no right to bear him a child. It has 
seemed to me before that older 
women who are not agents for good 
seem to be the most ingenious 
agents for evil that exist. Due to 
the suggestions of this terrible old 
woman, Nina is not only driven to 
infanticide but persuades Darrell 
that the only way that they can 
save her husband—who is his best 
friend—from insanity, is to give him 
a perfectly healthy and normal 
child. The rest of the play is the 
horrible consequence of their sin. 
The latent passion in them is 
aroused. Darrell’s loyalty drives 
him abroad but he sneaks back, his 
self-respect and ambition both brok- 
en, and remains an abject and em- 
bittered chattel of the woman, 
whom, after twenty wasted years, 
he grows to hate. The boy he has 
never been able to claim for his own 
has had an instinctive disgust for 
him since childhood and even after 
the death of his supposed father, 
neither Nina nor Darrell dare con- 
fess to their son the truth. The boy 
goes off with his fiancée and they let 
him take with him his faith in his 
mother’s integrity. Nina, whose 
selfish jealousy has tried every trick 
to destroy her son’s engagement, is 
left widowed and deserted by both 
son and lover. 

It is then that her old, old friend, 
the novelist, whose love has the 
quality that outlasts passion, at last 
claims her for his own. He has 
watched objectively the drama of 
the lives about him. He knows Nina 
as he knows himself. He has sensed 
her sin and she has made him suf- 
fer; his own sense of values was de- 
rived from good taste rather than 
morality but his sensitiveness to the 
ugly atmosphere of sin has forced 
him on more than one occasion to 

















stand in lieu of conscience between 
Nina and Darrell. Now he suggests 
to Nina that they regard the last 
two decades of their lives as “an in- 
terlude of trial and preparation in 
which their souls have been scraped 
clean of impure flesh and made 
worthy to bleach in peace.” 


“Nina: Strange interlude! I feel 
as if I were a girl again and you 
were my Father and the Charlie of 
those days made into one. I wonder 
is our old garden the same? We'll 
pick flowers together in the aging 
afternoons of spring and summer 
won't we? It will be a comfort to 
get home—to be in love with peace 
together—to love each other’s peace 
—to die in peace! . . . Have I been 
wicked? You are so good!” 


And Charlie “who has passed be- 
yond desire has all the luck at last!” 
That seems to be the goal of 
O’Neill’s present negative philoso- 
phy—an outworn peace to slip on 
like an ancient dressing-gown when 
our passions have shrunken our 
frames to its diminished pattern and 
left us free to watch the sunset with- 
out either enthusiasm or despair. 
“Being happy is the nearest we can 
come to being good,” is what Nina’s 
mother-in-law has taught her. An 
axiom that Nina echoes throughout 
the play. But in the frantic strug- 
gle to make her husband “happy,” 
abortion and adultery have been the 
toll. Would her husband or society 
have been worse off had he died in 
an asylum—like his father—after a 
short but fine career? The smug- 
ness of a self-centered man of com- 
merce marked his sanity. 

There is a certain amount of 


muck, of physical detail, that makes 
Strange Interlude painful to sensi- 
tive ears. 


But there is no denying 
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that it is the work of a master dram- 
atist, forged in the white heat of sin- 
cere thought and study. It comes 
from the heart and the mind of a 
man who is groping towards spiritu- 
al light. We feel rather confident 
now that O’Neill will not fail in his 
search. In striking contrast to most 
present-day authors he has always 
had a clear-cut conception of the di- 
vision between right and wrong— 
and a very keen perception of the 
tangibility of evil. When Marsden 
enters upon a scene between Dar- 
rell and Nina he feels suddenly 


“there’s something in this room— 
something disgusting, like a brutal, 
hairy hand, raw and red at my 
throat! something unnatural in this 
room—love and hate and passion 
and possession—lust—” 


And it is the boyish innocence and 
trustfulness of the young husband 
that prevents both Darrell and Nina 
from disclosing their guilt. Nina 
finds him on his knees thanking 
God that he is to be a father. She 
tries to tell him the truth—to say 
that she is going to leave him but, 
like Darrell, she finds herself unable. 
He has sounded the chord of ma- 
ternal love in her that wells out un- 
selfish and protective: 


“I can’t say that to him—I can’t 
—look at his face—oh, poor Sam- 
my—poor little boy—poor little 
boy! (She takes his head and press- 
es it to her breast and begins to 
weep.) 


The cast provided for Strange 
Interlude by the Theater Guild lives 
up to the standard set by Miss Lynn 
Fontanne who has such a long gam- 
ut of years to cover with Nina; poor 
Nina whose devotion and maternal 
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longings are narrowed by selfishness 
into the jealous harridan of Act 
VIII. Her change of moods and tem- 
perament are of extraordinarily deli- 
cate quality, without which the 
whole play might become merely 
gross. Tom Powers’s make-up as 
the sensitive novelist, Charlie, seems 
studiously artificial but before the 
close of the play he has become one 
of the most real of the characters. 
Earle Larimore as the husband, 
Sam, exhibits such apparently nat- 
ural corpulency towards the end 
that one fairly rubs one’s eyes. As 
Ned Darrell, the doctor who degen- 
erates into nothing but lover and 
finally settles down to browse in a 
laboratory, Glenn Anders achieves 
the most subtly conceived and exe- 
cuted work of his career. His Dar- 
rell lives and grows and declines 
before you. 


“‘Oh, God,’ cries Darrell, ‘so deaf 
and dumb and blind!—teach me to 
be resigned to be an atom!’” 


But the God Who infused His spirit 
into the atom does not permit those 
who seek Him sincerely to “rot away 
in peace’”’—the gray peace of dead 
desire. O’Neill will find God and in 
Him the radiant peace of vigorous 
fulfillment.—At the John Golden 
Theater. 


Our Betters.—One might cata- 
logue this eleven year old play of 
Somerset Maugham’s as a comedy 
of polite putrescence. Seldom, even 
in Restoration Drama, has such a 
group of thorough-going otters 
been exposed on any stage. The wit 
is parcel of their utter shameless- 
ness; the theme, the disintegrating 
influence of titled marriages upon 
American heiresses. Stranded in a 


civilization in which for them tradi- 
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tion, family and education are lack- 
ing, Lady Grayston and the Duch- 
esse de Surennes have acquired 
nothing but the vices of the society 
they have made up their minds to 
conquer. The Principessa, the only 
one to retain her own virtue, has 
sunk to condoning the viciousness 
of her friends. The men; a coarse 
financier, a despicable young lap 
dog, and a sycophant, are no better 
than their female compatriots. The 
plot is not pretty. 

On the whole it seems rather sad 
that our brilliant Miss Ina Claire 
could have found nothing better in 
which to display her charm and tal- 
ents. It is said that her business 
sense about the theater is unerring 
and that she can always foretell 
what the public wants. If New York 
does want Mr. Maugham’s sardonic 
pillory of American wives and snobs 
then she is giving it to them in a 
very fulsome manner. Her playing 
of the unblushing Pearl Grayston is 
as brittle, as glistening, and as sym- 
pathetic as one can make a wholly 
worthless, if charming woman. 
Pearl’s only decent asset is her as- 
tuteness. Her selfishness is as in- 
vincible as her daring and as brazen. 
But the redeeming feature of the 
evening—if there be one—is the 
achievement of Miss Constance Col- 
lier. Her vacuous, vain and lover- 
ridden Duchesse is transported into 
the realms of high comedy through 
the minutiz of the detail and subtle 
insight that she lends to her imper- 
sonation. Miss Collier’s scenes with 
the little cad on whom she lavishes 
her favors might easily become 
merely unpleasant and utterly sor- 
did were it not for the spirit of cari- 
cature with which she _ invests 
them. It is seldom that an audience 
breaks into such spontaneous and 
generous applause as greets her 




















playing. If Our Betters is found di- 
gestible diet these next few weeks, 
Mr. Maugham will have to thank 
the two actresses who have enough 
charm and intelligence to make two 
odious characters fairly tolerable. 
But one cannot evince any gratitude 
for Mr. Maugham’s tainted clever- 
ness.—At the Henry Miller Theater. 


WHISPERING FRIENDS.— 


“Lay not your heart open to ev- 
eryone: but treat of your affairs 
with the wise and with such as fear 
God.” 


Had Mr. Cohan’s characters fol- 
lowed that sagacious admonition in 
his latest creation, the Spring sea- 
son would have been the poorer of a 
deftly constructed farce. This in- 
satiable actor and author was rather 
properly incensed that on the first 
night of Whispering Friends the 
leading critics chose to review the 
revival of Our Betters. It was un- 
doubtedly another case of the actor 
taking precedent over the play for, 
though an honest, native farce com- 
edy should overstep an old and de- 
generate comedy of manners, there 
is no denying that the combination 
of the Misses Ina Claire and Con- 
stance Collier does not invite com- 
petition in most casts. Not that Mr. 
Cohan’s humor is ineptly played. 
Young Mr. Harrigan has already 
shown himself to be a twig off the 
parental tree, and Mr. Cohan has 
depended before upon the assurance 
of Chester Morris; but, though both 
young men can act and act well, 
their diction and English is ordinary 
beyond belief. 

Must Americanism be branded by 
untidiness of speech, or are our ac- 
tors too lazy or too local to raise 
their rhetoric with their salaries? 
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One cannot be quite certain what 
strata of society Mr. Cohan has se- 
lected nor from what Employment 
Agency emerged the functionary 
who acts like a butler and is clothed 
like a footman with the curious ap- 
pendage of white cotton gloves. Per- 
haps it is some fashion latent in the 
Bronx. Apart from such details, 
Whispering Friends is founded, like 
all of the Cohan dramas, upon some 
very fundamental truths of psychol- 
ogy. It, therefore, rather better de- 
serves the classification of comedy. 
The danger of insinuation; of tres- 
passing on marital property; of spe- 
cious advice and of “petting’”—or is 
it now called “necking” ?—all lie at 
the bottom of the situation. When 
the rich widow and her new and de- 
voted husband invited their two 
most intimate friends to meet each 
other, little did they guess that by 
the end of the evening they might be 
contemplating a separation; but 
their friends were “quick workers” 
—just like Mr. Cohan. 

The first act is wholly and unde- 
niably novel and plausible. The sec- 
ond is a little too much involved and 
slightly repetitious. The illustration 
of how feigning either anger or pas- 
sion is more than apt to result in the 
genuine emotion, is a Jamesian ax- 
iom of psychology here rendered 
very vivid. The feminine réles are 
played with spirit but without dis- 
tinction; the towering figure of the 
stalking and liveried servant, a hap- 
py Cohanesque touch; but that 
smart playwright’s hand is peculiar- 
ly tangible in the notes of the uku- 
lele and in the trick of the final cur- 
tain whose contrivance must have 
given him no end of amusement.— 
At the Hudson Theater. 


THE SiLtent Hovuse.—Dracula at 
last has a rival. The first two acts 
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of this most popular of current mel- 
odramas seemed to whisper that a 
second Bat had flown to town or 
that at least another Cat and Canary 
was among us, but Act III., which re- 
verts to the crudities of visible phys- 
ical torture, quickly dispelled our 
optimism. It is a pity that The Si- 
lent House, which so deftly mixes 
its humor and thrills through a 
good part of the evening, should de- 
scend to all the old business of a 
trip to Chinatown. We speak with 
a certain bitterness for, though clos- 
ing one’s eyes is not unrestful at 
times in the theater, to sit through 
half an act with one’s fingers in 
one’s ears is irksome, just as it is 
to confess one’s cowardice in regard 
to torture. For any who may have 
the same idiosyncracy we print this 
warning, or a suggestion that they 
discreetly withdraw to the lobby 
during the third act. 

Allan Dinehart as the hero and 
inheritor of “The Silent House” does 
some very engaging comedy before 
events become too much embroiled 
for him to do more than run to 
keep up with them. His coadjutor 
and pal, is the usual broad “a’ed,” 
“I say” English comic relief. Miss 
Helen Chandler has another of those 
fragile, clinging girlish réles which 
she will never be able to escape un- 
til she doubles her avoirdupois. Nei- 
ther Chinaman touches the standard 
set by Mr. Harold de Becker’s Orien- 
tals but their réles—particularly 
that of the servant of the house— 
are very effective in the general 
scheme. As compared to something 
like The Wooden Kimono, The Si- 
lent House is in a distinctly higher 
class, and with the codperation of 
Messrs. Dinehart and Smith ought 
to induce chilled spines in its audi- 
ences for many months to come.— 
At the Morosco Theater. 
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GoLpEN Dawn.—Presented, writ- 
ten and staged by various members 
of the Hammerstein family at the 
new Hammerstein Theater, this op- 
eretta founded on an incident in 
Trader Horn, labors against two se- 
rious handicaps for popularity. One 
is the lack of humorous contrasts— 
which has been slightly modified 
since its opening—and the other is 
the libretto which is not clear nor 
incisive enough for a story that 
must be told on the broad lines of a 
musical play. It is a pity that such 
an offering should fall behind Fun- 
ny Face and Good News in profits 
for it is clear that an immense 
amount of artistic zeal and capital 
have been expended upon it. 

The background of East Africa 
with a wartime Prison Camp—with 
the riches and mystery of the jun- 
gle—of strange black gods and hid- 
den cults is a background rare in 
opportunity. But the imagination 
of Urban, who designed the scenes, 
has conservative limitations. One 
is not haunted by his jungle. His 
best scene is at the end with the 
gate to the Mission, high up on the 
rocks. But there the music fails to 
rise to the height of the climax. The 
voices in Golden Dawn, however, 
are far above the average. Louise 
Hunter’s rich notes well out unex- 
pectedly. She has also endowed her 
réle with a very real and unusual 
personality. Marguerita Sylva is 
another singer from the realms of 
grand opera and Mr. Chisholm gives 
one more than good measure. 

The Hammersteins are evidently 
determined to fulfill the standard 
for music with which their name is 
so finely associated. Those who 
want something of a very different 
quality from the ordinary musical 
show should go to this new and 
most comfortable of theaters whose 
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high and multicolored spaciousness 
seems a curious blend of the Orien- 
tal and the Gothic. The stained glass 
windows were perhaps inserted to 
mark it as predominantly the lat- 
ter. And the final notes of Golden 
Dawn irradiate with light the Mis- 
sion cross.—At the Hammerstein 
Theater. 


Sunny Days.—Regarding this 
new offering of Hassard Short, per- 
haps the less said the better. One 
must admit in all philanthropy that 
the Society of Librettists and Score- 
Writers must now and then find 
their bag of entertainment tricks 
exhausted. Sunny Days seems to 
have been evolved after the bag was 
limp and empty. When the afore- 
mentioned composers are forced to 
draw from the current brothers and 
sisters on Broadway, the result is 


apt to be a bit monotonous. Perhaps 
“a bit” is too mild. In all justice 
to musical shortcomings, one can’t 
ask to carry away more than one 
tune, but here all fall short! And 
we feel sure that its progenitor, A 
Kiss in a Tazi must have some time 
ago emitted a horrible howl and 
turned over in its grave. 

It presents the usual glamorous 
stage appearance and has the advan- 
tage of an attractive chorus, who 
can’t sing, and a lovely prima 
donna—Jeanette MacDonald—who 
has a sweet but not interesting 
voice. Billy B. Van proved some- 
thing of a personal disappointment, 
though the audience greeted him 
with rapturous enthusiasm. To us, 
Frank McIntyre was more amusing. 
All in all, Sunny Days can only be 
ranked as second-best.—At the Im- 
perial Theater. H. H. 


III. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. December, 1926. 


THE Lapper. — Reincarnation 
propaganda offered to the public 
free of charge——At the Belmont 
Theater. 


2. March, 1927. 


THE CrapLeE Sonc.—The charm- 
ing play of a Spanish convent which 
is still Eva Le Gallienne’s outstand- 
ing success.—At the Civic Repertory 
Theater. 


3. November. 


BuRLESQUE.—The jazz setting of 
a burlesque road company used to 
frame the well-acted story of a 
“comic” and his wife.—At the Ply- 
mouth Theater. 


4. December. 


Escape.—A play of the finest cali- 
ber which, according to Galsworthy 
himself, is to be his last. Produced 
by Winthrop Ames; acted by Les- 
lie Howard. Enough said.—At the 
Booth Theater. 


Porcy.—A Theater Guild produc- 
tion which ranks high as a specta- 
cle of the darky population in old 
Charleston. Dramatized by Du Bose 
Heyward from his own novel.—At 
the Republic Theater. 


INTERFERENCE.—The smoothest of 
London melodramas with no dull 
moments and a highly finished cast. 
—At the Lyceum Theater. 


THE Ivory Door.—Milne’s witty 
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and philosophic fantasy most at- 
tractively presented.—At the Charles 
Hopkins Theater. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW.—In 
which Basil Sydney’s Petruchio 
stands out in the welter of broad 
farce of this latest revival in modern 
dress.—At the Garrick Theater. 


THE TriaAL or Mary DuGan.— 
Bayard Veiller’s court room melo- 
drama, as sordid as the worst of 
murder trials and just as popular.— 
At the National Theater. 


5. January, 1928. 


CoquEeTTE.—Not to be seen with- 
out a handkerchief, for Miss Helen 
Hayes’s portrayal of the tragedy of 
the little belle of an old Southern 
town leaves few dry eyes in her 
audience.—At the Marine Elliott 
Theater. 


Anp So To Bep.—A trivial play 
about Mr. Pepys but rich in the cast, 
the settings, and the incidental 
music.—At the Bijou Theater. 


DracuLa.—An uncanny dramati- 
zation of the story about a human 
vampire.—At the Fulton Theater. 


THE SHANNONS OF BROoADWAY.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Gleason at their fun- 
niest in an otherwise banal comedy 
of vaudeville actors trying to run a 
hotel.—At the Martin Beck Theater. 


THE Merry Matones.—A Cohan 
musical show with much too little 
of Cohan.—At the Erlanger Theater. 

6. February. 


Tue Royat Famity.—Much the 
best comedy of the season, with a 
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beautiful bit of acting by Haidee 
Wright. A picture of three genera- 
tions of stage people at home; full of 
color and action.—At the Selwyn 
Theater. 


Paris Bounp.—Philip  Barry’s 
comedy of the pitfalls of marriage 
and how one couple avoided ship- 
wreck, with Madge Kennedy and 
Hope Williams—recently an ama- 
teur.—At the Music Box. 


BEHOLD THE BrIDEGROOM.—George 
Kelly’s latest and poorest play with 
nothing but repetition after Act I.— 
At the Cort Theater. 


7. March. 


Marco MILLIons.—Fine in setting, 
in line, and conception. O’Neill’s 
powerful and poetic drama of Marco 
Polo as Western Commercialism 
contrasted with the wisdom and 
beauty of the world is a wholly, 
beautiful production. Margalo Gil- 
more as the Princess and Holloway 
as the Emperor of Cathay stand out 
in clear-cut relief to the Polo of 
Alfred Lunt. Another triumph for 
the Theater Guild.—At the Guild 
Theater. 


THE QUEEN’s HusBanp.—Light 
comedy whose excessive lightness is 
only redeemed by the quiet but in- 
imitable humor of Roland Young as 
the Queenpecked King. By the 
author of The Road to Rome.—At 
the Playhouse. 


Cock Rosin.—Messrs. Elmer Rice 
and Philip Barry have concocted a 
murder mystery with amateur the- 
atricals. As the latter is the better 
part of it, one should not be late for 
Act I—At the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater. 
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THE First Stone.—A simple play 
of a Cape Cod family and a woman 
who finds that the richest treasures 
lie in the smallest duties. Miss Le 
Gallienne is at her best as the 
mother and Josephine Hutchinson 
as the little girl. Interesting 
throughout.—At the Civic Repertory 
Theater. 


Excess BaGGAGE.—Written, it is 


claimed, before Burlesque, it pre- 
sents practically the same story in a 
vaudeville setting, but not as well 
done.—At the Ritz Theater. 


THE Bripat VeIL.—A macabre 
pantomime by Schnitzler with a 
good Act II., but which suffers from 
the lack of an orchestra and from 
the immaturity of the cast.—At the 
Laboratory Theater. 














The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, Turk Wortp aANb THE FaITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE LAUREATE OF THE PASSION. 


Stabat Mater dolorosa 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat Filius. 


HE “Stabat Mater,” the hymn 

sung during Holy Week 
throughout Christian churches, the 
poem of tears that has been con- 
verted into music by Rossini, As- 
torga, Pergolesi and others, was 
written by a thirteenth century 
Franciscan monk, Jacopone da Todi. 
Living in a penitential age, when 
spirituality was in flower, when the 
stigmata of St. Francis was an item 
in the day's news, when the order 
of Flagellants whipped themselves 
into salvation, when all Italy had 
bruised knees, Jacopone da Todi, a 
poet and ascetic, seemed fitted by 
nature and circumstance to give 
poetic tongue to this religious trans- 
port. 

We visualize the aged monk—he 
was about seventy-five years old 
when he wrote the “Stabat Mater’— 
prostrate in his cell at Collazzone, 
creating his famous poem in saluta- 
tion to Mary, Queen of Sorrows. But 
who would believe that the old man 
clothed in the cowl of sanctity was 
once an erring son? Let us peer out 





the barred window of the cell into 
the prospect of medieval Italy and 
trace Jacopone’s twisted life path as 
it led from sin to saintliness. It was 
a path that traversed many danger- 
ous ways before its final turn that 
led straight to God. 

Jacopone, born into the aristo- 
cratic Umbrian family of the Bene- 
detti in Todi, Italy, was a youth of 
lax habits. Gambling-house owners 
fawned on the young grandee for 
the gold in his pocket; Todi tailors 
vied with one another in displaying 
new cuts, for Jacopone loved his 
body and strove to overawe the 
youth of his day in attiring it. As 
banquet host he not only tempted 
his fastidious guests with rare cor- 
dials and savory viands but he him- 
self entertained between courses by 
burlesquing religion. His pet diver- 
sion was angling for beautiful wom- 
en and his legal practice added 
money, greed and extortion to a 
career already notorious. 

At the age of thirty-seven he mar- 
ried the lily maid Giovanna, daugh- 























ter of Bernardino di Guidone, of the 
house of Coldimezzo. 

Giovanna’s beauty of face reflected 
her beautiful soul, sprung from the 
dewy soil of religious Italy. She 
loved simplicity but the luxury- 
minded Jacopone insisted that her 
beauty be enhanced with jewels and 
velvets and purple cushions. Often 
Giovanna would bend to her adoring 
husband to whisper of prayer and 
penance. Jacopone would frown, 
and Giovanna would grieve because 
she had pained him. 

One day, at the appeal of Jaco- 
pone, Giovanna attended a revelous 
Todi carnival. To please her hus- 
band, she adorned herself in lus- 
trous silk and lit her hair with dia- 
monds. On a flowered balcony she 
tripped through the figures of a 
dance while Jacopone wershiped 
from afar. Suddenly the balcony 
trembled and crashed to the ground. 
The dancers were dragged from the 
débris, none fatally injured but 
Giovanna. She lay very still, her 
diamonds scattered. Jacopone, in 
numb haste to locate her injury, un- 
loosed her clothing. His fingers 
lifted at the touch of something 
rough. There, pricking the delicate 
flesh, clung a coarse shirt of hair. 
The dying Giovanna motioned that 
the cruel vesture was her atonement 
for Jacopone’s impiety—and ex- 
pired. Jacopone stumbled from the 
crowd, mad with grief. 

For some time after Giovanna’s 
death Jacopone walked the streets 
of Todi, a despairing mute, for the 
shock had trapped his speech. As 
mind and tongue gradually returned 
he quitted his princely house of 
statuary and draperies, poured his 
gold into the skinny hands of the 
poor, discarded his embroidered gar- 
ments for a tunic and began his 
wanderings. His eyes suddenly 
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opened to a world revolving on an 
axis of sin. Realizing his own con- 
tribution to this shameful cycle he 
resolved to expiate his sins by mar- 
tyring the flesh that had caused 
them. Long-haired, barefoot, he 
knocked at the Franciscan convent 
of San Fortunato at Todi and 
pleaded to join that community. 
But, dubious of dramatic conver- 
sions, they refused him. 

Wearily he haunted the moun- 
tains of Umbria, sheltering himself 
from storms in the black mouth of 
a cave, telling his rosary to the lis- 
tening forest, singing poems of his 
own composing to the accompany- 
ing tinkle of a brook. He prayed 
that disease might make him lep- 
rous in the sight of man. Alternat- 
ing between purgation in solitude 
and penance in public he strayed 
about Todi, urging passers-by to 
repentance. 

Strange anecdotes piece this tat- 
tered part of Jacopone’s life. He is 
said to have appeared naked at a 
festival, put an ass’s saddle on his 
back and paraded on all fours to hu- 
miliate the pride of his body. Again 
he attended a marriage arrayed in 
tar and feathers. This holy “mad- 
ness for the Messiah’s sake” lasted 
ten years, an inspired portion of 
which was spent in composing re- 
ligious poems called lauds chanted 
by the laudesi or those nomadic 
penitents who linked Italy from sea 
to sea. These lauds have crowned 
Jacopone as “the first great religious 
Italian poet.” 

At fifty years of age Jacopone took 
account of his own stewardship to 
discover that he had served no mas- 
ter but himself. He sought an earth- 
ly superior who would test his will 
in the acid waters of obedience and 
submission. Heretofore his expia- 
tions were thorns of his own garden- 
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ing. He suffered what he willed to 
suffer. Fearing this dictatorship of 
will he chose to discipline it under 
the charted rigors of community 
life. The door of the Franciscan 
monastery swung open to him and 
he left the sunshine of the world 
for the twilight of monasticism. 
Jacopone’s cell became the spir- 
itual power house of the monastery. 
The friars led acerbic lives on hard 
pillows, yet they followed a certain 
rule of moderation. Not so Jaco- 
pone. He fasted while his brethren 
supped; in the midnight quiet he 
prayed with ecstatic devotion to the 
suffering Christ and His Mother. 
The tableau on Calvary so strained 
his spiritual eye that he was granted 
that mystic privilege, “the gift of 
tears.” His absorption in_ spirit 
with the tortured body of Christ 
promised a second stigmata. 
Jacopone was openly obedient, yet 
under that placid brow there sulked 
a brood of mutinous thoughts as yet 
on the leash of strong will power. 
He scowled at the intelligentsia of 
the Order for thumbing learned vol- 
umes instead of contemplating the 
Crucifix; he spurned recreation as a 
lapse in religious fervor; he hinted 
that the plumpness of the friars be- 
trayed indulgence. Although his 
tongue held the peace, his pen, 
dipped in briny satire, envenomed 
pamphlet after pamphlet and has- 
tened the steps of an indignant su- 
perior to his cell. These treatises 
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bemoaned the guiding spirit of St. 
Francis of Assisi as fading into the 
light of worldliness. The poet- 
ascetic was expelled from the Order, 
but was later recalled. 

But Jacopone’s pen did not rust. 
It was destined to point accusation 
at no less a personage than Pope 
Boniface VIII. in dramatic satire. He 
denounced the Pontiff for meddling 
in worldly affairs. Boniface retali- 
ated by imprisoning him in a con- 
vent dungeon. To the inured Jaco- 
pone, bread and water, dragging 
chains, the noisy company of rats, 
foul air, and darkness were so many 
rough-hewn steps up the ladder to 
heaven and to a fuller realization of 
the sufferings of Christ. So this 
aching soul wrote laments in his 
agony. Four years later, after Boni- 
face had died, Jacopone was par- 
doned by Benedict XI. to end his 
days in peace at the monastery at 
Collazzone. He was an old man 
now with snowy hair and palsied 
hand. Yet it was during these last 
years at Collazzone that he penned 
his masterpiece, “The Stabat Mater.” 
It was his final genuflection. 

The saintly poet died on Christ- 
mas night, 1306. The people of 
Todi, who had once gathered at 
street corners to laugh, now gath- 
ered to strew blossoms along his 
funeral path. He was buried in the 
vault of the monastery at San For- 
tunato, where he had first begged 
admittance to the religious life. 





“CALDEY AND ITS KALENDAR OF EVERLASTING REMEMBRANCE.” 


OM WILFRID UPSON, Prior of 
Caldey Abbey, who has recently 
been visiting this country, brought 
much interesting news of the cele- 
community 


brated Benedictine 





which—starting within the Church 
of England but finding its ideals in- 
evitably unwelcome and unassimi- 
lated there—made corporate sub- 
mission to the Holy See in 1913. By 

















this step the little island of Caldey, 
off the coast of Wales, became once 
again a center of that Catholic mo- 
nastic life which, with two tragic 
breaks, it had supported almost 
from the dawn of Christianity in the 
British Isles. Celtic monks were al- 
ready installed there when St. Bene- 
dict sought the solitude of his cave 
at Subiaco; there in the sixth cen- 
tury St. Illtyd founded his famous 
monastery school. And his succes- 
sors continued to occupy the island 
until about 850, when they were 
driven out by the Danes and their 
homes became for several centuries 
the resort of pirates and sea-rovers. 
But the election of Caldey had not 
been revoked, and in 1114 the Bene- 
dictine monks of St. Bernard of 
Tiron singled it out for that his- 
toric foundation where all the full- 
ness of monastic life was to flourish 
for more than four hundred years— 
until the second dispersal, under 
Henry VIII, stripped its altars, 
banished its priests and _ turned 
over the entire community to sec- 
ular uses. 

It has been one of the inspiring 
events of our not wholly inspiring 
age to see the great heritage of Cath- 
olic faith and culture restored to 
Caldey. Here once again the Bene- 
dictine ideal of serving God through 
self-immolation and through the 
liturgical Prayer of the Church pre- 
vails. The Benedictine monastery 
has, from the beginning of its his- 
tory, been a center of the social and 
cultural as well as the spiritual life 
of its neighborhood; and at Caldey 
there is not only the work of re- 
treats but a delicate and wise ad- 
justment of mental and manual 
labor to supplement the life of 
prayer: Community activities in- 
cluding the publication of a quarter- 
ly review, Pax, and a monthly litur- 
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gical magazine, Caldey Notes, the de- 
signing and making of stained glass 
and vestments, book-binding and il- 
luminating, hand-loom weaving, the 
preparation of incense from Arabian 
gums, and the hospitable conduct of 
a guest house. In short, Caldey pre- 
sents an almost unique example of a 
state where the monastic ideal 
dominates the lives of all its mem- 
bers as the monastic building domi- 
nates the island itself. 

Our modern world, so keen for 
the “specialist,” should be quick to 
realize that the contemplative is a 
specialist in prayer, taking his or 
her definite place in the mystical 
Body of Christ, the Church, beside 
those who specialize in the more ac- 
tive attributes of His life on earth. 
The life of the Benedictine is one of 
prayer for the living and the dead 
—and there is one phase of his 
prayerful activity at Caldey which 
seems likely to make broad and 
deep appeal to many who may never 
have the good fortune to visit that 
living center of Catholic devotion. 
This is the personal and perpetual 
remembrance of the faithful depart- 
ed, for which the ancient Celtic 
church of St. David, under the 
shadow of Caldey Abbey, has been 
set aside. It stands within an old 
burial ground, where the dead of 
countless generations have been laid 
to rest, hallowed by the blessing of 
the Church. Here, in the isolation 
of that little Catholic island, where 
prayer and sacrifice have a tradition 
going back to the days of St. Colum- 
ba and St. Patrick, Mass is offered 
daily for all the blessed dead and 
a very special remembrance made 
for those whose names are enrolled 
in the Caldey Kalendar of Everlast- 
ing Remembrance. 

Among the primitive Christians 
the names of the dead were written 
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on tablets and placed upon the altar 
(as we still see done during the 
month of November), for the priest 
to commemorate during Mass. In 
the peaceful chapel at Caldey, their 
names may be inscribed upon per- 
manent panels on the sanctuary 
walls, to be remembered perpetually 
by the monks and by every priest 
who sacrifices at the altar standing 
in their midst. It is believed that 
there are many living in our noisy 
and efficient New World who will 
be glad to use this opportunity of 
sharing in so pious a custom of the 
Church, by enrolling their beloved 
dead in a shrine whose origin is 


in 
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lost in the mists of Christian antiq- 
uity. And wishing that this enroll- 
ment may be shared by as many of 
the faithful as possible—wishing, in 
fact, that its material expense may 
not exceed the tribute of flowers we 
might lay upon their tombs—the 
Benedictine Fathers ask a donation 
of only five dollars for this enduring 
service: promising the suffrages of 
the community to the donor also, 
who will be numbered among the 
Friends of Caldey.* 


1Those who are interested may obtain full- 
er information by addressing The Secretary 
of the Caldey Kalendar of Everlasting Re- 
membrance, The Abbey, Isle of Caldey, South 
Wales, Great Britain. 





— 


AN INDUSTRIOUS STAR GAZER. 


T the Paris Exposition in 1867, 
a Meteorograph created a sen- 
sation, and won for its inventor 
much praise, a gold medal, and the 
insignia of the Legion of Honor 
from Napoleon III., and the Order 
of the Golden Rose from the Emper- 
or of Brazil. This apparatus which 
works day and night, records the 
curves of atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, rainfall, rainy season, 
strength of wind, and relative damp- 
ness of the atmosphere. The man 
who invented the machine, Father 
Secchi, was not only a meteorologist, 
but likewise an astronomer, and 
also a physicist, and acquired world- 
wide fame by a work which at- 
tempts to trace all natural processes 
to kinetic energy. In this work he 
anticipated later investigations and 
views. This theory was founded 
however on a theistic basis, inas- 
much as he traced back the world 
of matter and its motion to a divine 
creative act. 
Father Secchi, whose three score 
years ended in 1878, was the son of a 


carpenter and a practical middle- 
class woman, who in his childhood 
had taught him knitting and sew- 
ing. He began his studies in the 
Jesuit school in his town, after 
which he entered the order in Rome. 
Upon completing his humanistic 
and philosophic studies at the 
Roman College, his exceptional abil- 
ities gained for him the appointment 
of teacher of mathematics and 
physics, and a couple of years later, 
he was made professor of the latter 
branch in the Jesuit college at 
Loreto. In 1844, he began the study 
of theology under eminent instruct- 
ors, and was ordained three years 
later. 

At the outbreak of the Roman 
revolution in 1848, he left Rome 
with his teachers and the other 
Jesuits, and went to England, re- 
maining for a short time at Stony- 
hurst College, and the next year, 
he and twenty of his fellow students 
left for the United States. He set- 
tled at Georgetown University, and 
successfully passed an examination 
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upon which he was placed on the 
faculty of that institution as pro- 
fessor of physics. It was here that 
he became a close friend of F. M. 
Maury the great American meteor- 
ologist to whom he later on dedi- 
cated some of his scientific writings. 
He did not remain at Georgetown 
for more than a year. The political 
upheaval in Italy having subsided, 
he returned to that country, and in 
1850, was given the direction of the 
Roman College observatory which 
he had rebuilt and fitted with new 
instruments. 

As an astronomer, he began with 
revising the great catalogue of the 
double stars made by W. Struve at 
Dorpat, and after seven years’ hard 
work, was able to print the chief 
portion of the revision. Along with 
this, he studied the physical con- 
dition of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, and 
the four great moons of Jupiter. On 
the discovery of spectrum analysis 
or the process of ascertaining the 
constituents of the planets by Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen, Secchi was the 
first to investigate closely the spec- 
tra of Uranus and Neptune. He also 
made similar investigations of the 
moon, and devised such an accurate 
micrometrical map of the great 
crater of that body that the Royal 
Society of London had numerous 
copies made of it for the benefit of 
those interested in astronomy. 

The sun was however his chief 
study with its wonderful faculz and 
spots. When on its eclipse of Au- 
gust 18, 1868, the French astron- 
omer Pierre Janssen demonstrated 
the possibility of studying its pro- 
tuberances in clear daylight by cer- 
tain manipulations of the spectro- 


scope, Father Secchi was the first 
to record it. 

He was the founder of the Roman 
College’s “Sun Records,” continued 
to the present day. No other ob- 
servatory in the world has such a 
long and continuously kept record. 
It was also he who discovered what 
is called the “flash spectrum,” a 
mixture of glowing metal vapors 
which lies over the photosphere and 
produces the dark Fraunhofer lines 
in the sun’s spectrum. He was the 
first to ascribe as a result of ingeni- 
ous experiments, the telluric lines 
of the spectrum of the sun to the 
influence of atmospheric vapor. 

As a meteorologist, his investiga- 
tions covered a wide range of phe- 
nomena, such as the aurora borealis, 
origin of hail, nature of quicksand, 
effects of lightning, and the nature 
of good drinking water. The “Ro- 
man climate” also came under his 
special observation. He made ex- 
tensive inquiries into the matter of 
magnetism and electrical currents, 
and was the first to make systematic 
investigation of these energies with 
the view to using them as a means 
of forecasting the weather. His in- 
terest in astrophysics which at that 
time was not yet regarded as of 
much importance, makes him a 
pioneer in that field. The “Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge” 
contains one of his most important 
works entitled Electrical Rheom- 
etry. 

After the capture of Rome by the 
Piedmontese in 1870, his fidelity to 
his order and his Church were put 
to the acid test by all sorts of al- 
luring offers from the new rulers, 
but he remained firm in his vows. 








“But DeatH Rerusep Him.” 


THESE enemies of Christ affirm 
that the Disciples hoped so vividly 
to see Jesus rise from the dead as 
He had promised, and that the res- 
urrection was so urgently needed to 
counteract the disgrace of the cru- 
cifixion, that they were induced, al- 
most forced, to expect it and to an- 
nounce it as imminent. Then in 
that atmosphere of superstitious 
suspense, the vision of a hysterical 
woman, the hallucination of a 
dreamer, the delusion of an unbal- 
anced man sufficed to spread the 
news of the appearance of Christ 
about the little circle of the desolate 
survivors. Some of them, unable to 
believe that the Master had deceived 
them, easily put their faith in the 
affirmations of those who claimed to 
have seen Him after His death. And, 
by dint of repeating the fantasies of 
these wild dreams, they ended by 
taking them seriously themselves 
and by convincing the more can- 
did souls. Only on condition of 
such a posthumous confirmation 
of the divinity of the dead man was 
it possible to hold together those 
who followed Him and to create the 
first stable organization of the uni- 
versal Church. 

But those who with their accusa- 
tions of stupidity or fraud try to 
undermine the certainty of the first 
Christian generation, forget too 
many things and too many essential 
things. 

First of all is the testimony of 
Paul. Saul the Pharisee had been 


to school to Gamaliel, and might 
have been present, even though at a 
distance and as an enemy, at 


Nova et Vetera. 


Christ’s death, and certainly knew 
all the theories of his early teach- 
ers, the Jews, about the pretended 
resurrection. But Paul, who re- 
ceived the first Gospel from the lips 
of James, called the brother of the 
Lord, and from Simon, Paul famous 
in all the churches of the Jews and 
the Gentiles, wrote thus in his first 
letter to the Corinthians: “Christ 
died for our sins according to the 
scriptures; And that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day 
according to the scriptures; and that 
he was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve: After that he was seen of 
about five hundred brethren at once; 
of whom the greater part remain 
unto this present, but some are fall- 
en asleep.” The Letter to the Corin- 
thians is recognized as authentic 
even by the most disdainful and 
suspicious nosers-out of falsifica- 
tion. The first Letter to the Corin- 
thians cannot have been written 
later than the spring of the year 58, 
and hence it is older than the oldest 
Gospel. Many of those who had 
known the living Christ were still 
living at that time and could easily 
have contradicted or undeceived the 
Apostle. Corinth was at the gates 
of Asia, inhabited by many Asiatics, 
in close relation with Judea; Paul’s 
letters were public messages which 
were publicly read at gatherings, 
and copies of them were made to 
send to other churches. The solemn 
and specific testimony of Paul must 
have come to Jerusalem, where the 
enemies of Jesus, many of them still 
alive, would have found some way 
to controvert them by other wit- 
nesses. If Paul could have thought 
a valid confutation possible, he nev- 
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er would have dared write those 
words. That he was able therefore, 
so short a time after the event, pub- 
licly to affirm a prodigy so contrary 
to ordinary beliefs and to the inter- 
ests of Christ’s watchful enemies, 
shows that the resurrection was not 
merely a phantasy of a few fanatics, 
but a certainty denied with diffi- 
culty, easily proved. We have no 
other record except this letter of 
Paul’s of the appearance of Christ 
to the five hundred brothers, but we 
cannot even for a moment imagine 
that Paul, one of the greatest and 
purest souls of early Christianity, 
could have invented it,—he who had 
so long persecuted those who be- 
lieved in the reality of the resurrec- 
tion. It is extremely probable that 
the appearance of Christ to the five 
hundred happened in Galilee on the 
mountain spoken of by Matthew, 
and that the Apostle had known one 
of those who had been present at 
that memorable meeting 

But this is not all. The Evangel- 
ists, who set down with some inco- 
herence, but with the greatest frank- 
ness, the recollections of Jesus’ first 
companions, admit, perhaps without 
wishing to, that the Apostles them- 
selves did not expect the resurrec- 
tion and found it hard to believe. 
When we read the four Gospels with 
attention we see that they continued 
to doubt even with the risen Christ 
before them. When on Sunday 
morning the women ran to tell the 
Disciples that the sepulcher was 
empty and Christ alive, the Disciples 
accused them of raving. When later 
He appeared to many in Gali- 
lee: “And when they saw him, they 
worshipped him,” said Matthew, 
“but some doubted.” And when He 
appeared at evening in the room 
where they were taking supper, 
there were some who could not be- 


lieve their own eyes and hesitated 
until they had seen Him eating. 
Thomas still doubted after this, un- 
til the moment when his Lord’s 
body was actually before his own. 

So little did they expect to see 
Him rise again that the first effect 
upon them of His appearance was 
fright. “They were affrighted and 
supposed that they had seen a spir- 
it.” They were therefore not so cred- 
ulous and easily fooled as their de- 
famers would have them. And they 
were so far from the idea of seeing 
Him return a living man among the 
living that when they first saw Him 
they mistook Him for another. Mary 
of Magdala thought that He was 
the gardener of Joseph of Arima- 
thea; Cleopas and his companions 
were not able to recognize Him all 
along the road; Simon and the oth- 
ers when He came to them upon the 
shore of the lake, “knew not that it 
was Jesus.” If they had really been 
expecting Him, Himself, their minds 
on the alert, burning with longing, 
would they have been frightened, 
would they not have known Him at 
once? When we read the Gospels, 
we get the impression that Christ’s 
friends, far from inventing His re- 
turn, accepted it almost because 
they were forced, by external coer- 
cion, and after much hesitation; the 
exact contrary, in short, of what is 
desired to be proved by those who 
accuse Christ’s friends of being de- 
ceived or of having deceived. 

The calumnies of the Jews, the ac- 
cusations of false witnesses, the 
doubts of the Disciples, the plots of 
implacable enemies, the fallacious 
sophistry of the progeny of Thomas, 
the fantasies of heresiarchs, the dis- 
torted conceptions of men eager to 
prove Christ definitely dead, the 
turns and twists of the myth-spin- 
ners, the mines and assaults of the 
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higher and lower criticism have not 
availed to wrench from the millions 
of human hearts the certainty that 
the body taken down from the cross 
of Golgotha reappeared on the third 
day to die no more. The people 
chosen by Christ condemned Him to 
death, hoping to have done with 
Him, but death refused Him as the 
Jews had refused Him, and human- 
ity has not yet finished its account- 
ing with that assassinated Man who 
came out from the sepulcher to 
show that breast where the Roman 
lance had forever made visible the 
heart which loves those who hate 
Him. 

—Giovannt wapini, Life of Christ. Trans- 


lated by Donorny Canrieip Fisner (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.), pp. 396-400. 
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A CATARACT OF PRAYER. 


THERE are two torrents that 
amaze me to consider—the one is 
Niagara, and the other the stream 
of prayer falling perpetually in the 
Roman Catholic Church. What with 


Masses and the circulating exposi- 
tion of the Host, there is no day nor 
moment of the day in which the 
praises of God are not being sung 
somewhere: in noble churches, in 
dim crypts and underground chap- 
els, in cells and oratories. I have 
been in a great cathedral, sole con- 
gregant, and, lo! the tall wax can- 
dles were lit, the carven stalls were 
full of robed choristers, the organ 
rolled out its sonorous phrases, the 
priests chanted, marching and bow- 
ing, the censer swung its incense, 
the bell tinkled. Niagara is indiffer- 
ent to spectators, and so the ever- 
falling stream of prayer. As stead- 
fastly and unremittingly as God sus- 
tains the universe, so steadfastly 
and unremittingly is He acknowl- 
edged, the human antiphony an- 
swering the divine strophe. There 
be those who cannot bear that Niag- 
ara should fall and thunder in mere 
sublimity, but only to such will this 
falling thunder of prayer seem 


waste. 
—Israzt ZanGowiit, Italian Fantasies (New 
York: The Macmillan Co.), p. 34. 




















YOUTH AND THE MECHANICAL Era. 


Firty years ago children in Eng- 
land were brought up under the ré- 
gime of absolute monarchy. “Lit- 
tle children should be seen and not 
heard” was a sacred axiom. In many 
Puritan families this monarchy was 
based on a theocracy, and we must 
read Sir Edmund Gosse’s beautiful 
and terrible book, Father and Son, 
if we would understand a severity 
that few French families could 
equal. The parents of the next gen- 
eration gradually changed into con- 
stitutional sovereigns, and the chil- 
dren enjoyed many rights and were 
restrained by fewer duties. To-day, 
however, the father has sunk to the 
réle of powerless king in his own 
house. During the vacations his 
children often receive friends whom 
the parents do not know. The par- 
ents, in their turn, are familiarly 
called “Pop” and “Mom,” whereas 
the previous generation used to say 
“Father” and “Mother,” and the 
one before that “Sir.” “All this re- 
sults,” said Mr. Brereton, “in the 
total abdication of the parents. If 
there is any such thing as family 
education left, it is the education of 
the parents by the children.” 

Do we offer the same spectacle? 
In our country, as in England, the 
little automobile has become the 
symbol and the means of independ- 
ence for some young man or some 
young lady, or for some young man 
and some young lady. In conversa- 
tion as in business, in household af- 
fairs as in literature, the younger 
generation has seized an authority 
that it was far from enjoying either 
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in 1850 or in 1900. Only careers of 
slow advancement, such as the army 
and politics, remain in the hands of 
the older generation. We are tend- 
ing, like England, to become a bu- 
reaucracy of youth, but with us the 
transformation is being executed 
with less violence because the 
system we are abandoning is less 
hard. 

What are the causes of this tri- 
umph of youth? People generally 
say the war. Certainly the war has 
given very young men, almost chil- 
dren, the prestige of courage, while 
on the other hand many families 
who were deprived of their natural 
chief for four years have bred an 
independent generation accustomed 
to direct life for itself._and impatient 
of any restraints. I believe, how- 
ever, that there is a more profound 
historical cause, whose effects would 
have been felt about the same time 
even if the war had not occurred. 

The nineteenth century was 
marked by an astonishing succes- 
sion of scientific discoveries. The 
beginning of the twentieth will, I 
believe, strike the historians of the 
future as marking the entrance of 
science into our daily life. Since 
1860 a thousand novelties have 
transformed the life of the individ- 
ual, but at first most of these novel- 
ties were run for the public benefit 
by specialists. A father of a family 
who took the train with his seven 
children did not need to know how 
to stoke the engine or how to re- 
pair a broken bolt. On the other 
hand, after 1900, what with the au- 
tomobile, the little electric motor, 
and eventually the radio, science 
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penetrated the domestic hearth and 
an all-round specialist became in- 
dispensable in every household. The 
mechanic and the engineer rode on 
the crest of the wave. 

At the same time a certain cleav- 
age appeared in many families be- 
tween two types of culture—a dis- 
tinction that gradually increased. 
The French bourgeois father, and, 
I believe, many members of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy and upper middle 
class, possessed a literary culture. 
They looked upon machines as dir- 
ty, unintelligible objects which one 
entrusted to the care of a man in 
blue overalls. But suddenly the 
machine, in the form of the auto- 
mobile and the telephone, burst into 
their houses. They had to make 
use of it and continue to ignore it 
at the same time. The machine, 
however, refused to be ignored. 
When this happened, it either be- 
came necessary to put these powers 
into the hands of a specialist, who 
went under the name of chauffeur, 
or else to resign one’s self to sitting 
out in the rain contemplating a hos- 
tile, enigmatic motor. A number of 
the men of fifty and even sixty 
adapted themselves to the situation, 
but most of them were incapable of 
doing so. 

It was at this time that a son of 
twenty, or even of sixteen, would 
come gently to their aid, murmur- 
ing: “Let me drive, Papa. Of course 
I know how! That motor—why, it’s 
nothing. A broken spark plug— 
we'll just change it. Those anten- 
ne—do you want them fixed? Ill 
rig up a frame for you. The motor? 
It needs to be overhauled ten min- 
utes every day.” 

At first the fathers were hostile, 
but they soon recognized that all 
this was true, that their sons knew 
what they were talking about, for 


they had been born during the me- 
chanical era and looked upon the 
machine as a tame, domestic ani- 
mal. Naturally these fathers were 
a little jealous, rather proud, very 
grateful, and, with good grace or 
ill, they abdicated. Since then the 
children have taken charge of all ex- 
peditions and trips. Often they di- 
rect the whole life of the family, be- 
cause the sudden transformation in 
human existence that has been 
wrought by a rapid succession of 
discoveries finds them more adapt- 


ed to meet the change. 

—ANnbrE Mavnois, in Le Figaro (Paris Rad- 
ical Party daily, Oct. 9th), as reprinted in 
The Living Age, Dee. 1, 1927. 
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THE PRELUDE TO PEACE. 


THE intellectual schism between 
scientific knowledge and moral and 
spiritual values, which has intro- 
duced so much division and anarchy 
into European culture, seems no 
longer inevitable, and conditions 
seem favourable to a return of West- 
ern civilization to spiritual unity. 
Europe to-day stands in the same 
need of moral and social reconstruc- 
tion as did the Mediterranean world 
in the first century B. c. 

The Augustan movement attempt- 
ed to solve the problem by the res- 
toration of the traditional religious 
foundations on which the political 
and family life of the Roman State 
rested, and in spite of the impossi- 
bility of a real return to the peasant 
simplicity of the Religion of Numa, 
the effect was not wholly unsuccess- 
ful, for it inspired the highest spir- 
itual expression of the Latin genius. 
After the arid Puritanism of Cato 
and the scientific pessimism of Lu- 
cretius there comes the profoundly 
spiritual and catholic genius of Vir- 
gil, which expressed itself in one 
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of the greatest religious poems of 
the world. 

It is a mistake to regard the re- 
ligious policy of Augustus as a mere 
piece of political expediency. If his 
attempt was ultimately a failure, 
that was due more to the intrinsic 
poverty of the tradition which it 
sought to restore rather than to any 
lack of moral earnestness. 

The task of modern Europe is at 
once more complicated and more 
hopeful. We possess an incompara- 
bly richer spiritual heritage than 
that of the Roman culture. The 
Roman world-empire was an arti- 
ficial unity with no common cul- 
tural tradition behind it, whereas 
the modern civilization is built on 
the foundations of an age-long com- 
munity of religion and intellectual 
culture. 

The two essential elements that 
have gone to the making of Euro- 
pean culture are the Christian reli- 
gion and the scientific tradition. To 
the former it owes its moral unity 
and its belief in its world mission, 
while the latter has given it its pow- 
er of material organization and its 
control over nature. Without reli- 
gion, science becomes a _ neutral 
force which lends itself to the serv- 
ice of militarism and economic ex- 
ploitation as readily as to the serv- 
ice of humanity. Without science, 
on the other hand society becomes 
fixed in an immobile, unprogressive 
order like that of the great Oriental 
civilizations or the Byzantine cul- 
ture. It is only by the codperation 
of both these forces that European 
civilization can succeed in reaching 
the goal that it has set before itself 
during the last two centuries. The 


reconciliation of religion and science 
is the function of philosophy which 
has been temporarily thrust out of 
its proper kingdom by the victory of 
the mechanistic world view. 

The specifically Western ideals 
that found their expression in the 
Liberalism and Humanitarianism of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies have temporarily broken 
down, because they were based on 
a superficial synthesis which only 
succeeded in uniting the etiolated 
ghost of the Christian tradition with 
the phantasm of a pseudo-scientific 
rationalism. Consequently it was 
rejected alike by the most living re- 
ligion and by the most genuine sci- 
entific thought of the new age. Nev- 
ertheless the central idea that in- 
spired the movement—the belief in 
the possibility of a new world order 
based on justice and fraternal char- 
ity—is as living as ever, and waits 
only for a new intellectual founda- 
tion to become a constructive force 
in the world to-day. The present 
crisis is due as much to an excess of 
misdirected idealism as to the de- 
structive forces of class hatred and 
international strife, and if the for- 
mer is once more directed towards 
positive ends, there is no reason to 
doubt the possibility of a further 
great development of European cul- 
ture. After the age of civil war and 
military exploitation came the cen- 
turies of the Roman peace, and the 
strife and discords of the transition- 
al period of modern Europe may 
also be the prelude to an age of 
world civilization under Western 
leadership. 


—CurisTtopHer Dawson, in The Dublin Re- 
view (London), October, 1927. 











T is years since I have seen a 
magazine article that pleased me 

so much as that on “The Critic and 
American Life,” by Irving Babbitt, 
of Harvard, in the Forum for Feb- 
ruary. Introducing the Professor, 
the Editor quotes Paul Elmer More, 
who says, “Irving Babbitt is perhaps 
our most powerful intellect, as he 
is certainly the most virile personal- 
ity, in the whole realm of criticism 
and scholarship.” This is valuable 
testimony, for there are those who 
consider Paul Elmer More himself 
to be the ablest critic in America. 
True, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
as Dr. Babbitt reminds us, calls H. 
L. Mencken “the greatest critical 
force in America.” But in this ar- 
ticle Mr. Mencken is made to appear 
like one of his own “boobs” awk- 
wardly wielding a lath against the 
rapier of a d’Artagnan. In fact Dr. 
Babbitt makes the blustering bad 
boy of Baltimore look pitiable. Not 
that Dr. Babbitt descends to Mr. 
Mencken’s method. He does not 
fling epithets but he certainly hits 
upon happy phrases. He says, for 
example, that Mencken has “un- 
usual verbal virtuos- 
ity,” but that he is 
“temperamentally ir- 
responsible,” and so 
achieves only “superior intellectual 
vaudeville.” He refers also to “the 
muddy thinking of our half-baked 
intelligentsia”; but these telling 
phrases are only by-the-way, like 
the couplets and quatrains of Cyrano 
dashed off as a preliminary to run- 
ning his sword through an oppo- 
nent’s heart. That little sample, how- 
ever, suffices to indicate that Babbitt 
is more than a match for Mencken 
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For after 
all Mencken’s vocabulary of vituper- 


at Mencken’s own game. 


ation is largely billingsgate. He 
rings the changes on “boobs,” “yo- 
kels,” “morons,” “hinds,” and other 
such clumsy invective. As far as I 
can remember at this moment, 
Mencken had only one indubitable 
inspiration as a word-inventor. 
“Booboisie” was good, when we first 
heard it, but he has worked it until 
it has become only a cliché. It would 
be not only infra dig. but out of char- 
acter for a man of Professor Bab- 
bitt’s type to emulate Mencken’s 
vulgarity. Doubtless he could say, 
like Hamlet to Laertes, “Nay, an 
thou’lt mouth, Ill rant as well as 
thou.” But being a critic rather than 
a logomachist, he offers ideas and 
not mere epithets; unlike Mencken 
he does not mistake invective for 
argument. 


E differs from Mencken on the 

fundamental question of the 
functions of a critic. Mr. Mencken 
has said, “The critic is first and last 
simply trying to express himself; 
he is trying to achieve thereby for 
his own inner ego . . . what a hen 
achieves every time she lays an 


egg.” To this Mr. Babbitt answers 
gently, but very ef- 

fectively, “It may Gustos and 
be that criticism Disgustos as 
is something more Criticism. 


than a squabble be- 
tween Bohemians, each eager to 
capture the attention of the public 
for his brand of self-expression. To 
reduce criticism to the satisfaction 
of a temperamental urge, to the ut- 
tering of one’s gustos and disgustos 
(in Mr. Mencken’s case chiefly the 























latter) is to run counter to the very 
etymology of the word which im- 
plies discrimination and judgment.” 
“The serious critic,” he continues, 
“is more concerned with achieving 
a correct scale of values . . . than 
with self-expression. His essential 
virtue is poise. The specific benefit 
he confers is to act as a moderating 
influence on the opposite insanities 
between which mankind in the lump 
is constantly tending to oscillate.” 

These few sentences are an ad- 
mirable statement of the calling of 
a critic. If a man feels an insist- 
ent demand,—an_ uncontrollable 
urge for self-expression,—he should 
write, or try to write creatively, not 
critically. If his urge amounts to 
inspiration, let him burst forth in 
poetry, and give his soul release. 
Under a lesser impulse, he may re- 
lieve the inner tension with an es- 
say, or a novel, or a short story. In 
either case let him create something. 
After the pains of parturition there 
may come forth only a “ridiculus 
mus,” but though a 
little thing it will be 
his own. When the 
urge for self-expres- 
sion is absent, the writer may turn 
to criticism of other men’s creations. 
But he should permit the other fel- 
low to express himself without in- 
truding his own self-expression. If 
self-expression, as Mr. Mencken 
thinks, is like laying an egg, the egg 
should be laid in one’s own nest. 
Otherwise the critic may be called 
a cuckoo. 

Those who are addicted to public 
banquets and are fond of the dubi- 
ous pleasure of listening to after 
dinner speeches, know that there is 
a type of orator too lazy or too lack- 
ing in independent thought to pre- 
pare a speech of his own, who gen- 
erally contrives to be placed last 


Creation vs. 
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on the program. He listens to the 
earlier speakers, not with the pur- 
pose of understanding them, but to 
snatch at some word or sentence, 
perhaps a quite casual one, which 
may serve as a release to his own 
plethora of words. His speech is 
strung together by such phrases 
as these: “My eloquent predecessor 
has very wisely re- 

marked”: or, on the The Tricks 
other hand, “I take of the Trade. 
leave to differ with 

the illustrious speaker who has pre- 
ceded me.” It makes little or no dif- 
ference what the borrowed idea may 
be. Almost anything will serve to 
unleash his “gusto” or “disgusto.” 
As he leaves home he tells his wife, 
“TI haven’t the slightest idea of what 
I am going to talk about”; so little 
is he impelled by an interior “urge,” 
so little has he really to say. But 
once the bolt is thrown back from 
the floodgate of his eloquence, by 
the chance word of another speaker, 
nothing can stop him. As he warms 
to his work he persuades himself 
that his hastily borrowed ideas are 
his own, that they have been long 
pent up in his bosom, and that if 
they are not released, he must die. 
Indeed if one may judge from the 
redness of his face, the violence of 
his action, and the fury of his 
words, the bursting forth of the long 
imprisoned ideas is well-nigh tear- 
ing him apart. He sits down—at 
long last—with the conviction that 
the principal purpose of oratory is 
self-expression. 

As with orators, so with critics. 
They cannot write a novel, or an 
essay, or a poem, or a short story 
that will pass muster. But some one 
else’s poem, or story throws them 
into a perfect orgy of “self-expres- 
sion.” They imagine themselves in- 
dependent thinkers. They really are 
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parasites. They live off the other 
fellow’s idea. And sometimes they 
kill the other man’s thought before 
they feed on it. 

Professor Babbitt has remarked 
that the essential virtue of the critic 
is poise. That lets Mr. Mencken 
out. Indeed, if poise be even an ac- 
cidental and not an essential quali- 
fication, Mr. Mencken still remains 
out. In his Notes on Democracy, to 
cite but one instance, he raves about 
the “city moron,” the “yokel,” the 
“righteous clodhopper,” the “hinds 
of Dayton,” the “lower order of 
men,” the “anthropoid proletariat.” 
He calls the com- 


Where mon people “ver- 
Mencken min,” “human cam- 
Shines. els.” He refers to 

the “peasants of 


Georgia,” U. S. A. He insists that 
“the American people” (note the 
sweeping universal) “are sheep; 
worse, they are donkeys, yet worse 
they are goats.” He declares that 
our political elections are only “a 
contest between jackals and jack- 
asses,” and that our “laws are in- 
vented in the main by frauds and 
fanatics, and put on the statute 
books by poltroons and scoundrels.” 
This wild and indiscriminate abuse 
and a thousand times more of it, 
is from the pen of one who sets 
himself up as a critic of American 
life as well as of literature. I won- 
der what the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, which apparently thinks so 
highly of Mencken, would say of a 
judge who would berate the prison- 
er at the bar, shriek at him hysteri- 
cally, curse him with all the re- 
sources of an exuberant vocabulary, 
and end by throwing himself across 
the bench in a paroxysm of rage. 
Would the writer in the Encyclo- 
pedia say that the honorable judge 
was trying to “achieve a correct 
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scale of values,” and that his “es- 
sential virtue was poise”? But per- 
haps the Britisher is only spoofing, 
or surreptitiously insulting all 
American critics by putting Men- 
cken at their head. 


OWEVER, let us not make the 

mistake of conveying the idea 
that Mr. Mencken is never a good 
judge because he is always angry. 
It is conceivable that by a process of 
weeding out all minor offenders, 
only the most hardened criminals 
should appear at the court of a cer- 
tain judge, and that the judge’s fury 
against them might be natural, and 
justifiable, if not exactly judicial. 
Mr. Mencken selects his own cases; 
he collates his own “Americana.” 
Perhaps he gives himself only the 
desperate cases. But 
what a pity it is The Court 
that he does not for only 
summon to his own Desperadoes. 
court some half de- 
cent prisoner, some not too de- 
praved criminal, whose presence 
would not so endanger the court 
with apoplexy. And what a relief it 
would be to the readers of Mr. 
Mencken’s Mercury, if an occasion- 
al beautiful deed were allowed to 
steal into the columns of his “Amer- 
icana.”” One of the Mercury’s con- 
temporaries, a journal which re- 
cords the happenings of the week, 
runs, as a sort of index, a double 
column, entitled, “We View with 
Alarm,” and “We Point with Pride.” 
The Point-with-Pride column, fre- 
quently is as long as the View-with- 
Alarm column. But in Mr. Menck- 
en’s organ the parade of American 
virtues is, as the familiar story has 
it, a “d short procession.” 
Mr. Mencken views with alarm, or 
rather with disgust, practically 
everything that goes on in America. 




















One feels that his world is too bad 
to be true. 


TILL, as Dr. Babbitt warns us, 
“The complaint that Mr. 
Mencken is too uniformly dis- 
gruntled in his survey of the Ameri- 
can situation rather misses the 
point. A critic who did not get be- 
yond a correct diagnosis of existing 
evils might be very helpful. If Mr. 
Mencken has fallen short of being 
such a diagnostician, the failure is 
due not to his excess of severity but 
to his lack of discrimination.” But 
what is a critic without discrimina- 
tion? Mr. Mencken (pace the Bri- 
tannica) ought to give over the job 
of critic, and try something creative. 
His force, and fire, and fury might 
possibly forge some piece of liter- 
ature that would live. At least we 
should see what he can do in the 
way of independent self-expression. 
But apparently it is farthest from 
his plans to give himself away to the 
public. 


ROFESSOR BABBITT, in this 

article, is not concerned with 
Mencken alone. He takes on Sin- 
clair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, and 
Sherwood Anderson, with a side re- 
mark about Walt Whitman. His ap- 
preciations seem so just, so sane, 
and so happily phrased that I, for 
one, who have been longing and ach- 
ing for some such wise and authori- 
tative opinion of the current idols of 
American literature have, as the 
Scripture phrase has it, “rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly.” I had begun to wonder 
whether we should ever see pro- 
found and accurate criticism in any 
popular magazine. So I am tempted 
to quote largely. For example, here 
is a sentence or two that might well 
be expanded into a sermon on 
“What’s wrong with the world”: 
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“The characteristic evils of the pres- 
ent age arise from unrestraint and 
violation of the law of measure and 
not, as our modernists would have 
us believe, from the tyranny of ta- 
boos and traditional inhibitions. The 
facts cry to heaven. The delicate 
adjustment that is required between 
the craving for emancipation and 
the need of control has been pointed 
out once and for all 


by Goethe, speaking Goethe on 
not as a Puritan but Liberty and 
as a clear-eyed man _ Restraint. 


of the world. Every- 

thing, he says [and now may I 
italicize?] that liberates the spirit 
without a corresponding growth in 
self-mastery is pernicious. This one 
sentence would seem to cover the 
case of our ‘flaming youth’ rather 
completely.” 

Flaming youth, be it remembered, 
justifies its immodesties and im- 
moralities by the self-same plea that 
Mr. Mencken uses to justify his 
billingsgate—self-expression. Youth 
has heard of Freud and has 
caught the idea that all inhibitions 
are dangerous. One must release 
the inhibitions under penalty of 
being abnormal, so the young folk 
are desperately determined to be 
“normal,” that is to say to be “like 
the other fellows and girls.” Re- 
leasing the inhibitions is equivalent 
to expressing oneself. The manners 
and morals of the young, as well as 
the writings of the ultra-moderns, is 
suffering from an excess of un- 
regulated self-expression. John Dos 
Passos, for example (to quote Dr. 
Babbitt again), “has perpetrated a 
literary nightmare.” In Manhattan 
Transfer he would give the idea that 
“contemporary Manhattan is in- 
habited chiefly by epileptic Bo- 
hemians.” This kind of self-expres- 
sion, the Professor explains in his 
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gentle way, “would seem to have 
slight value even as a sociological 
document.” One might add that 
perhaps it would have value in a 
pathological clinic. With whatever 
regard is due to Freud, I must say 
that the release of the inhibitions 
seems to make more madmen than 
it cures. I do not remember to 
have read Professor Babbitt’s opin- 
ion of T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land, 
or of The Nation’s prize poem, 
“Hot Afternoons Have Been in 
Montana,” or of the pictures in The 
Dial, but I hope he would include 
them all under the phrase “literary 

nightmares by epi- 


These leptic Bohemians.” 
“Epileptic One and all, they 
Bohemians.” prove Goethe to have 


been wise when he 
demanded a growth in self-mastery 
as a concomitant of liberation of 
the spirit. 


be come to Theodore Dreiser, 
where will you find in one 
paragraph (or indeed in a dozen) 
a better criticism than this of the 
much advertised An American 
Tragedy? “He has succeeded in 
producing in this work,” says Dr. 
Babbitt, “something genuinely har- 
rowing; but one is harrowed to no 
purpose. One has in more than 
full measure the tragic qualm but 
without the final relief and en- 
largement of spirit that true tragedy 
succeeds somehow in giving, and 
that without resort to explicit 
moralizing. It is hardly worth 
while to struggle through eight 
hundred and more very pedestrian 
pages to be left at the end with a 
feeling of sheer oppression.” 

And then Dr. Babbitt, in one of 
those facile but profound remarks 
that shows an acquaintance with 
the inner secret of two whole liter- 
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atures, says, “Tragedy may admit 


fate—Greek tragedy admits it— 
but not of the natu- 

ralistic variety. Con- The Secret 
fusion on this point of True 
may compromise in Tragedy. 


the long run _ the 

reputation of writers more emi- 
nent than Mr. Dreiser—for ex- 
ample, of Thomas Hardy. Fatal- 
ism of the naturalistic type is re- 
sponsible in large measure for the 
atmosphere of futility and frustra- 
tion that hangs heavily over so 
much contemporary writing.” 

It would be well for our recent 
exponents of pessimism and fatal- 
ism to mull over these profound 
sentences for a while. It may take 
a bit of philosophy, and even of 
theology, as well as a knowledge of 
Greek Drama, to understand them, 
and so the Professor’s meaning 
may forever escape the young liter- 
ary fellows who are so intent on 
expressing themselves, with no 
knowledge of the Force behind the 
universe, and but little acquaint- 
ance with human nature (even 
their own). As for a mature 
master, like Thomas Hardy, let us 
piously hope that he now knows 
that a naturalistic fatalism is no 
proper philosophy to explain the 
work of the Creator, in man and in 
the world. 


UT I must not quote all of Pro- 

fessor Babbitt. There remains 
a mine of common sense in his 
article. Read it, ye who have, like 
so many of us, grown weary and 
disgusted with not only the self- 
expression but the self-advertising 
of the best-seller authors, and of 
their log-rolling for one another. 
Read it and rejoice that sanity and 
wisdom have not departed from the 
world of literary criticism. 
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LL the political prognosticators 

are writing about Governor 
Smith’s chances of being nominated 
and elected to the presidency. 
But, in case you have not remarked 
it, few of the wiseacres are signing 
their names to an unqualified pre- 
diction of his election. The obsta- 
cles in his way seem to simmer 
down to three—his membership in 
Tammany, his alleged wetness, and 
his religion. The first objection is 
quite obviously unreasonable, and 
indeed rooted in prejudice, like the 
last. In its worst days Tammany 
could not hold a candle to the cor- 


rupt machines of Pennsylvania, 

Illinois, or Indiana, 
The Smith not to mention the 
Case Boiled machine in Wash- 
Down. ington that was re- 


sponsible for the in- 
iquities of the Harding régime. And, 
as everyone knows, the worst days 
of Tammany are a matter of past 
history. To-day it is as clean and as 
decent as any political machine in 
any state. If that be faint praise, 
so be it, but understand this, that 
our next president, whoever he be, 
Democrat or Republican, will be 
elected by the help of a dozen or a 
score of state political organizations 
more corrupt than that of Tammany 
Hall. Furthermore, granting for the 
sake of argument that Tammany is 
not, even now, immaculate, one 
thing remains certain, Governor 
Smith’s worst enemies have not suc- 
ceeded in fostering any scandal, per- 
sonal or political upon his name. If 
Tammany is corrupt and Smith 
rules Tammany, or is ruled by 
Tammany—either way—it should 
be easy to “get something on him.” 
It is not easy. It is impossible. 
The Governor’s enemies know it. 
Not even the Republicans believe 
the wild charges of young Theo- 
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dore Roosevelt. So much for the 
Tammany obstacle. 


OW, as for the Governor’s wet- 

ness. The chances are a hun- 
dred to one that the next president, 
be he Democrat or Republican, 
from the North or the South, will 
not be a whit drier personally than 
Governor Smith. As for political, 
rather than personal dryness, it 
doesn’t matter. The next president 
will not be able to make the coun- 
try any drier than Calvin Coolidge 
made it. And that goes for Herbert 
Hoover the wizard of efficiency. 
Paste this prophecy in your hat and 
upbraid me for it, one year after 
Hoover goes in (if he goes in): the 
country will be no drier under 
Hoover than under Coolidge. Nor 
if Smith, per impossibile goes in, 
will the country be any wetter than 
it is now, or to put the matter per- 
haps more accurately, it will not 
get wetter more rapidly under 
Smith than under any other man, 
Democrat or Republican. The 
“wet” objection to Smith may be 
sincere in some parts of some 
states, but by and large it is only 
a pretext. Grover Cleveland was 
wetter than Smith and Grover 
Cleveland could be elected to-day, 
more easily than he was when he 
ran against Blaine. 


O there remains the religious 

issue. Frank R. Kent, an ex- 
ceptionally well-informed writer on 
politics, in an article in Colliers for 
March 3d, says, “The question [of 
Smith’s unfitness because of his re- 
ligion} really ought not to be asked 
or answered.” Of course, every- 
body is saying that. But it is asked, 
and it will be asked up to the day 
of the Democratic Convention, and 
if Smith be nominated, up to the 
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day of the election. Kent himself 
asks the question, “Would the 
Catholic Church, of which he is a 
member, influence him as presi- 
dent?” And he answers, “No more 
than the Baptist or the Methodist 
Church would. No one who really 
read the Smith reply to the Mar- 
shall letter could ask that question. 
It ought to be an additional and 
concrete answer that in eight years 
as Governor of New York, with nu- 
merous political and personal ene- 
mies vigilantly alert to take ad- 
vantage of every opening, no single 
instance where Smith favored a 
Catholic because he was a Catholic, 
supported or opposed a bill because 
of Catholic interests, or was swayed 
in any direction on any question at 
any time by Church influence, has 
ever been noted—or even alleged.” 

That is fairly comprehensive. 
And it would be easy to make an 
argument a fortiori from it. If 
Governor Smith was always un- 
swayed by the Catholic Church in 
his career in New York, it is even 
less likely that he would yield to 
Catholic persuasion as president. 
But arguments along this line will 
satisfy only those who are broad- 
minded enough to need no argu- 
ment. The rest, as Mr. Kent hints, 
are impervious to reason. How 
many of the impervious there may 
be, is a matter of debate. I have 
my own convictions, as expressed 
in these columns before. I have 
not changed my mind. The only 
thing that can cause me to change 
my mind on this matter is the 
nomination and election of Smith. 
But one man’s personal opinion is 
of little importance. The all sig- 


nificant fact is that every writer on 
Governor Smith’s chances, after ex- 
plaining that the religious issue 
ought not to be raised, does raise it, 
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and after saying that only a bigot 
would need an answer to the ques- 
tion, goes ahead and answers it. 
The obvious fact is that no one has 
a right to question Governor 
Smith’s fitness as a Catholic any 
more than Calvin Coolidge’s fitness 
as a Protestant. The fact that the 
question is raised, and that all dis- 
creet prophets admit it is impor- 
tant, is no good omen. 

Governor Smith’s religion, the 
third obstacle to his being presi- 
dent, is the biggest handicap of all. 


E silliest argument of those 

who like to pretend that Smith’s 
opponents are really not moved to 
opposition by his religion, is that 
McAdoo is supporting the candi- 
dacy of Thomas J. Walsh of Mon- 
tana, a Catholic. The gullible ones 
would have us believe that Mc- 
Adoo’s_ presentation of Walsh 
proves that he has no objection to 
a Catholic candidate as such. It 
proves nothing of 
the sort. Neither The McAdoo 
McAdoo nor Walsh Walsh Cabal. 
imagines for a mo- 
ment that Walsh has even a remote 
chance of being president. The 
presentation of the name is a ges- 
ture, and a particularly insincere 
and futile gesture,—insincere be- 
cause Mr. McAdoo doesn’t believe 
in his own candidate, futile because 
no observer, used to the ways of 


politicians, and especially disap- 
pointed politicians, will be de- 
ceived. 

Well, we shan’t have long to 


wait. June is close at hand, and 
November is not far off. 


- 
> 





NLY yesterday everyone was 
talking about Judge Lindsey 
and companionate marriage. But 
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to-day Judge Lindsey is a back num- 
ber and companionate marriage is 
old-fashioned. Tempora mutantur 

indeed. The world 


The Very moves with incredi- 
Latest Idea ble speed. Manners 
on Marriage. and morals are ap- 


parently moving 
even faster than the world. But 
fastest of all are the new theories 
of matrimony. One has not time 
to record or to comment upon their 
comings and their goings. One 
can only exclaim, “Here-they-come- 
there-they-go!” 
But for this precise “split sec- 
ond” (as the track men say) one of 
Mr. Hearst’s staff has nosed ahead 


of Lindsey. Lindsey, after all, rec- 
ommended some little marriage 
ceremony. But Bruno Lessing, 
whose ethical ideas adorn the 


Hearst syndicate editorial page, is 
in favor of no ceremony at all. He 
says: “When a man and a woman 
decide that they are married, that 
ought to be the end of it. And all the 
sensible world should recognize the 
union. By piling up obstacles, such 
as the sanction of the church, the 
certificates of license clerks, you 
merely interfere with one of the 
simplest processes of nature.” 


Many philosophical observers 
have remarked that civilization 
tends to complications. But the 


Hearstian oracle (I call him oracle 
because he closes his paragraphs 
with sententious utterances such 
as, “Which is as it should be,” 
“Which is perfectly proper”) is 
eager to confer a boon upon the 
race by devising a civilization that 
shall tend to simplification. The 
simpler the better. Mr. H. G. Wells 
some time ago expressed the opinion 
that the marriage ceremony could 
dispense with the wedding march, 
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the orange blossoms, the bridal veil, 
and the throwing of rice. But 
Wells is away back now. Mr. 
Hearst’s man is to the fore with the 
bold suggestion that we omit the 
ceremony and the license and 
everything else. Why did we never 
think of that before? How true it 
is that creative ideas, when once 
they are uttered, seem so obvious. 
What a happy thought. Just let a 
man and woman decide that they 
are married. That’s 
all. No more Ili- 
censes. No more 
rings, no more vows, 
no more nothing. Mr. Lessing’s 
brilliant idea will solve all prob- 
lems. 


Simple 
Enough. 


ERE is a corollary to his thesis. 

Doubtless he was too busy to jot 
it down. Or perhaps like all creative 
intellects he simply throws off ar- 
chitectonic ideas, and leaves the de- 
tails to lesser minds to work out. 
But the corollary is this: when two 
married people decide that they are 
not married, that ends the mar- 
riage. No ceremony to get in. No 
ceremony to get out. No license, 
no divorce. Then what? Another 
marriage on the same simple basis 
of a mere decision? Why not? Are 
we not aiming at simplicity? With 
apologies to the author of “Finne- 
gan,” may we describe the new idea 
as the in-again-out-again-in-again 
system? 

But let us accord a modicum of 
sympathy to poor Lindsey. He was 
a good fellow while he had it. But 
his reign was brief. Now, what 
other bright boy will step up with 
a newer and better idea of mar- 
riage? He will have to “go some” 
to get ahead of Mr. Hearst’s little 
champion. 














AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


At the end of February Deputies 
in the Austrian Parliament voiced 
loud criticisms of the Italian ad- 
ministration of the Lower Tyrol, 
ceded to Italy after the war, claim- 
ing that the Italianization policy 
carried out there imposed intoler- 
able burdens upon the Austrian 
minority, especially upon the chil- 
dren who were forced to attend 
Italian schools. The Chancellor, 
Msgr. Seipel, also spoke on the sub- 
ject, saying, “That the treatment 
of the Lower Tyroleans is in our 
opinion incompatible with minority 
rights, and is a hindrance to fur- 
ther amicable relations between 
Austria and Italy, which are very 
desirable.” The Austrian Parlia- 
ment passed a unanimous declara- 
tion of sympathy with South Tyrol. 
The Italian Minister to Austria 
was summoned to Rome for a con- 
ference with Premier Mussolini, 
which at first was interpreted as a 
diplomatic break, but it soon be- 
came apparent that this was not in- 
tended. 

Several days later Premier Mus- 
solini gave his reply to the criti- 
cisms declaring that all reports 
about “systems of tyranny, broth- 
ers tortured, and peoples slaugh- 
tered by the barbarous Fascist 
dictatorship, besides being false, 
are superlatively ridiculous.” He 
threatened summarily to suppress 
the fifteen German-language news- 
papers in the new Italian territory 
if there was any revival of inter- 
ference from Austria or anywhere 
else outside Italy. The Austrian 
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press retorted that the chief griev- 
ance of their people had been ig- 
nored, namely the suppression of 
German language and culture in the 
courts, schools, and churches. 

At the same time the German 
priests in various sections of the 
South Tyrol, or, as it is called by 
the Italians, the Upper Adige, took 
a definite stand against the en- 
forced use of the Italian language 
in giving religious’ instruction. 
They have determined to continue 
the use of German, and have sent a 
deputation to present this resolu- 
tion to Bishop Endrici of Steier- 
mark in the Trentino; they have 
asked him, furthermore, to ap- 
point a special administrator of re- 
ligious affairs for their district. 
This bishop in the pre-war days 
was imprisoned for two years by 
the Austrians because he protested 
against the least infringement of 
the right of Italians to use their 
own language for the religious in- 
struction of their children. 

Diplomatically, the incident was 
closed when the Italian Premier 
made his reply to Msgr. Seipel. 
The latter has made no rejoinder, 
resting content that the question 
has been brought to the attention 
of the public opinion of the world. 
The press, however, not only of 
Austria and Germany but of the 
Balkans, has seized upon the issue 
and given much editorial space to 
its discussion. One point stressed 
is the promise made at the time of 
the Treaty of St. Germain by Sen- 
ator Tittoni, a signer of the Treaty. 
He is quoted as saying in the Italian 
Parliament, on September 27, 1919: 




















“Italy will now comprise 180,000 
Germans. This people of foreign 
nationality who fall under our law 
shall know that the idea of oppres- 
sion and denationalization is for- 
eign to us. Their cultural language 
and cultural institutions shall be 
respected. 

“Their administrative officers 
will enjoy all the prerogatives of 
liberal Democratic laws. We can 
assure the population of German 
South Tyrol that never will a police 
régime with its persecutions be in- 
stalled.” 


The Italian press, on their side of 
the controversy, point out that the 
efforts of their Government to Ital- 
ianize the Germans of the Upper 
Adige are perfectly legitimate, and 
are similar to the attempts made by 
all nations to bring minorities into 
harmony with the dominant popu- 
lation. They instance the United 
States which tries to make all im- 
migrants learn English and become 
citizens. Of course, the cases are 
not analogous because immigrants 
to America come of their own ac- 
cord. The Italians are objecting, 
furthermore, to the Austro-Ger- 
mans expending all their sympathy 
upon the comparatively small num- 


ber of their people living under. 


Italian rule; much larger groups, 
they say, are now since the war, 
subjects of other victorious nations 
and the same process of nationali- 
zation is taking place. They wonder 
if Austria’s protest is an attack on 
Fascism. 


- 
> 





THE AMERICAN LEGION AND 
PEACE CONFERENCES. 


A DELEGATION representing the 
National Defense Committee of the 
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American Legion called upon 
President Coolidge on March 12th, 
and presented a resolution adopted 
by this Committee which had been 
in session in Washington for sev- 
eral days. The resolution was as 
follows: 


“Whereas, the members of the 
American Legion, composed of 
former service men who engaged in 
the greatest war in history, are 
vitally interested in the peace of the 
world and the security of our na- 
tion; therefore, 

“Be It Resolved, That the Na- 
tional Defense Committee of the 
American Legion recommends to 
the President that at all interna- 
tional peace, disarmament, or sim- 
ilar conferences, involving the ques- 
tion of national security, in which 
the United States is a participant or 
has an observer, official or other- 
wise, the American Legion be ac- 
corded a representative at such in- 
ternational conferences.” 


It was explained afterwards that 
it was not the purpose of the Legion 
to have its representative partici- 
pate at such conferences to the ex- 
tent of voting, but simply that he he 
given the status of an observer. 


-— 
> 





FEDERAL RELIEF FOR Poor CHILDREN 
PROPOSED. 


In both Houses of Congress bills 
have recently been introduced au- 
thorizing Federal relief for the chil- 
dren of very poor families on farms 
and elsewhere, particularly in the 
mining regions and in large manu- 
facturing centers during the time 
of strikes. Senator Wheeler of 
Montana who introduced the bill in 
the Upper House explained that he 
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did so mainly to draw attention to 
the condition of children in the 
mining regions where labor dis- 
putes have kept the men idle for 
months. Meanwhile a Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce has 
been carrying on an investigation 
in these districts, interviewing both 
mine operators and miners and 
their families. Senator Wheeler's 
bill calls for an appropriation of 
$25,000,000. A similar bill was in- 
troduced by Representative La- 
Guardia of New York, but he asks 
for an appropriation of $75,000,- 
000. 





<i 
_> 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN GERMAN 
SCHOOLS. 


Tue German Coalition Govern- 
ment was almost wrecked by the 
bitter controversy waged over a 
proposed School Bill. The school 
question is one of long standing, in 
fact, as old as the present Ger- 
man Constitution. Those wanting 
schools under religious influence or 
guidance, and those advocating com- 
plete divorce of education and re- 
ligion, have been at odds, as they 
have been in many other countries, 
for several decades. A clause in the 
new School Bill provided that in 
certain sections of Germany schools 
should be divided into those giving 
religious instruction, whether Cath- 
olic, Protestant, or Jewish, and 
those giving no religious instruc- 
tion. The Catholics, who make up 
the bulk of the Centrist Party and 
the Bavarian People’s Party, sup- 
ported by the Nationalists, favored 
this clause. It was opposed by the 
German People’s Party, the Social 
Democrats and the Democrats. 

In Bavaria, as the result of a 
concordat with the Holy See, a 
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measure was passed several years 
ago by which the schools are now 
under the direction of the clergy in 
this strongly Catholic State. This 
situation has complicated the pres- 
ent discussion in the Reich, where 
an amendment was proposed put- 
ting an end to the division of 
schools according to denomina- 
tions. The Central Party which has 
held a position of power threatened 
to withdraw from the Government 
if this amendment was not changed. 
It was admitted after stormy argu- 
ment that the differences between 
this Catholic Party and the People’s 
Party could not be solved and the 
coalition of the Right Wing prac- 
tically came to an end. However, 
the Cabinet did not resign, due 
largely to the interposition of Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg, who wrote to 
Chancellor Marx requesting that 
the Cabinet and the Reichstag re- 
main functioning until other im- 
portant Government measures are 
disposed of. The President also 
determined that elections were not 
to be held till May. 


ip 
—_ 





Many CountTrRIES COMMENT ON 
MEXICAN PERSECUTION. 


Not many weeks ago the utter- 
ances of the Mexican Consul Gen- 
eral in Canada gave rise to so tense 
a situation that there was a wide- 
spread demand that the Consul be 
recalled. The agitation has died 
down, however, and a recent mo- 
tion in Parliament to make public 
the correspondence relative to the 
controversy was defeated. In Eng- 
land Bishop McIntyre of Birming- 
ham gave a place to the persecuted 
Catholics in Mexico in his Lenten 
Pastoral and assured them of the 
sympathy of his diocese. It is to be 














noted that interest in the question 
has caused many resolutions of pro- 
test at meetings of Catholics 
throughout the Kingdom, and vig- 
orous criticism of the secular press 
for its almost complete silence on 
the subject. In Holland a Catholic 
Bishop has ordered daily prayers in 
all the churches of his diocese for 
their brethren in Mexico. But more 
striking than these evidences of in- 
terest was the incident in the Bel- 
gian Senate, widely reported in the 
press of the country and calling 
forth a weak reply from the Mexi- 
can Legation. This was a speech 
in the Senate by a member of that 
body who is a Dominican priest, 
Father Rutten, O.P. It was a stir- 
ring protest in which the priest- 
orator called for the return of the 
spirit of chivalry and the sentiment 
of international solidarity. His 
speech was a noble appeal for ideal- 
ism. “In the past,” he said, “peo- 
ple believed in a _ hierarchy of 
values, and the great nations of 
Europe would have looked upon 
themselves as dishonored had they 
failed to assert the supremacy of 
those moral and civilizing values 
which are called respect for an 
ideal, respect for conscience, and 
respect for liberty and weakness. 
“Can it be,” he asked, “that to- 
day all of these are not worth an 
oil concession and that the sole 
values truly interesting are those 
that are quoted on the Exchange? 
Is it not sad to think that, with a 
few exceptions the Catholic press 
has been alone in its stand against 
the régime of which our Mexican 
brethren are the unhappy victims?” 
One of these exceptions is an 
American paper of the South. The 
Post-Dispatch of Houston, Texas, 
lately carried an editorial entitled, 
“How Would It Work Here?” 
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drawing several deadly parallels 
between the present situation in 
Mexico and the possible situation 
in the United States if the same 
laws existed and were enforced as 
ruthlessly as they are south of the 
Rio Grande. 

There are many evidences, then, 
in the recent news from different 
lands, that public opinion is being 
roused by the continued warfare 
against religion and liberty in 
Mexico. 


"— 
— 





SUCCESS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


BisHop BrerMans, Superior Gen- 
eral of St. Joseph’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society (Mill Hill), an- 
nounced in a sermon at the London 
Oratory that more than 40,000 pa- 
gans had been baptized during the 
last year in the missions under the 
care of the Mill Hill Fathers, and 
at the present time more than 13,- 
000 were being prepared for recep- 
tion into the Church at these same 
missions. Mill Hill College, the 
training school for St. Joseph’s Mis- 
sionaries, owes its origin to Cardi- 
nal Vaughan. Their principal mis- - 
sions are in Africa, India, Borneo, 
and New Zealand. 


ip, 
—_ 





RELIGION IN COLLEGES. 


In February about two hundred 
college presidents, deans, profes- 
sors, and headmasters met at 
Princeton University to discuss re- 
ligion among college men. The 
meeting was a hundred per cent re- 
sponse to invitations sent out by 
Princeton, proving a very strong 
interest in the subject. Chiefly 
three important aspects were con- 
sidered: the growth or decline of 
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religion, the alleged handicaps to 
religion, and its needs. The blame 
for whatever indifference exists 
among college students to-day was 
laid at the door of those responsible 
for the teaching of religion rather 
than upon the youths themselves. 
President Wilkins of Oberlin ex- 
pressed the opinion that: “In a typ- 
ical modern college body of 1,000 
men there would be, I think, about 
100 who might fairly be said to be 
religious minded; rather more than 
800 who would not ordinarily be 
much concerned about religion, and 
a residuum who would consider 
themselves to have dispensed with 


religion.” 
The usual distinction made 
whenever non-Catholics discuss 
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such a subject, was drawn between 
“religion” and “the Church” by 
most of the speakers. President 
Little of the University of Michi- 
gan declared that youth was puz- 
zled by the discrepancies among 
the religions of modern society. 
Dean Sperry of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School said college students 
had developed an over credulity in 
biology. Dean Hawkes of Colum- 
bia maintained religion should have 
a place in the college curriculum. 
To eliminate sectarianism, he said, 
religion has been neglected in most 
of the universities. He would have 
it taught, but insisted the students 
were not interested in the doc- 
trinal or ecclesiastical side of re- 
ligion. 




















Louise CrensHAaw (Mrs, BEN F.) 
Ray (“Easter as Revealed by the 
Masters”), who will be remembered 
by our readers as the author of 
“Our Lady in Art” in our May, 
1927, issue, is an alumna of the 
Woman’s College of Alabama, and 
resides in Birmingham. Mrs. Ray 
is a contributor to various periodi- 
cals. 


Jessigé VAUGHN (Mrs. Lewis G.) 
Harrier, A.B. (“The Byroad”), a 
resident of Oakland, California, has 
contributed special sociological arti- 
cles to Good Housekeeping, and 
verse to Contemporary Verse, Lyric 
West, The Overland Monthly, and 
The Wasp, besides our own pages. 
She has traveled extensively in 
Europe, Canada, and Mexico. 


Rev. Benepictr WILLIAMSON, 
C.SS.S. (“The Present Position of 
Religion in England,” Part I.), born 
in London in 1868, was received 
into the Church by Father W. 
Eyre, S.J., in 1895. Previous to 
being ordained to the priesthood— 
in 1909—Father Williamson was a 
student of architecture and, among 
other ecclesiastical buildings, de- 
signed the Robert Hugh Benson 
Memorial Chapel at Hare Street. 
He is the author of numerous re- 
ligious works, the most recent be- 
ing The Sure Way. 


Vera Marie Tracy (“All the 
Aprils”) is a name that is becom- 
ing increasingly welcome to our 
readers who eagerly look forward 
to her poignant little “Hospital 
Sketches.” As one of her admirers 


expresses it: “I do not know that 
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I have ever read anything so ap- 
pealing as the little story, ‘One 
Day,’ in your June number; it 
wrings the heart by its beauty.” 


HELENE CLaAiBorRNE (“The Lord’s 
Prayer”), a native of Vermont, is 
at present special correspondent 
for the International News Service 
in Palm Beach and vicinity. Miss 
Claiborne had seen but one transla- 
tion of the Divine Comedy when 
she wrote this exquisitely beautiful 
paraphrase at the age of sixteen. 


BrotTHer Cornevius, F.S.C. (“Lu- 
ther Burbank”), is a graduate of 
the Ammendale Normal Institute, 
Maryland, and holds the degree of 
M.A. from the University of Cali- 
fornia. He is at present Instructor 
in religion, art, and German lan- 
guage and literature, at St. Mary’s 
College, Oakland, California. This 
is his first contribution to our 
pages. 


Tuomas E. Burke, C.S.C. (“The 
Flower’s Thanks”), a new contribu- 
tor, is a Professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Portland, Oregon. 


H. Maupe LatHam (“A Modern 
Trip to Emmaus”) gives us in this 
another vivid impression of her 
trip through Palestine. “Broad- 
casting the Holy Land” appeared in 
THe CaTHoLic Worwp for March, 
1927. 


WILLIAM T. Kane, S.J. (“Weari- 
ness”) is Professor of Education 
at St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. This is his first contribution 
to our pages. 
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ELIZABETH O’DriscoL_t (Mrs. R. 
G.) PuLLEN, M.A. (“Francis Thomp- 
son”), previous to her marriage in 
1924, was Lecturer in French at 
University College, Cork, and As- 
sociate Professor of French at St. 


Michael’s College, University of 
Toronto, Canada. Mrs. Pullen is 
an occasional contributor to The 
Irish Monthly and was the author 
of the discerning article on “Ana- 
tole France,” appearing in our issue 
of November, 1923. 


Water A. Dyer (“A Deferred 
Reckoning”), a graduate of Am- 
herst College in 1900, served for 
nine years on the editorial staff of 
Country Life, the greater part of 
the time as managing editor and 
editor. In 1914 he resigned to do 
independent writing. His numer- 
ous published books evince a strong 
love for our four-footed friends: 
Pierrot, Dog of Belgium, Ben, the 
Battle Horse, and The Dogs of Boy- 
town, among others, but he has also 
succumbed to The Lure of the An- 
tique which was for many years the 
standard work of ready reference 
for amateur collectors. 


ANGELINE MONAHAN (“Spring”), 
with this dainty little poem makes 
her bow to the reading world. 
Eager and youthful, she hopes to 
travel much and write much, so 
mayhap we will hear from her 
again. 


Cecitia M. YounG (“The Roque- 
brune Passion Play”), whose arti- 
cles on art and drama appear in 
various Catholic periodicals, will be 
remembered as the author of “Il- 
lustrators of the Word of God” in 
our July, 1926, number. 


LouisE WeBSTER (“Easter”), a 
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resident of Memphis, Tenn., and a 
contributor to various poetry maga- 
zines, appears for the second time 
in our pages. 


Louis PENDLETON (“The Per- 
sonal Appearance of Christ’), a 
new contributor, is well known as 
a writer of juvenile fiction of su- 
perior literary merit, and is also 
the author of Alexander H. Steph- 
ens in the American Crisis Biogra- 
phies. Mr. Pendleton is a Southern- 
er by birth, but now lives in Bryn 
Athyn, Pa. He has been for years a 
newspaper editorial writer. 


PauLa Kurtu (“The Masque”), 
another newcomer to our pages, is 
a resident of Detroit and a graduate 
of the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
in that city. She writes for The 
Signet and The Catholic Woman. 


ALICE GORTON Wynn (“The Call 
of the Bayou”) gives us another of 
the charming stories, inspired by 
the Acadian traditions which clus- 
ter around her homeland in Louisi- 
ana. 


THE debate between Rev. Moor- 
HOUSE I. X. Mixar, S.J., Professor 
of Constitutional Law at Fordham 
University, and Rev. JoHn A. RYAN, 
D.D., Professor of Moral Theology 
and Industrial Ethics at The Cath- 
olic University, occasioned by the 
latter’s book Declining Liberty and 
other Papers, will command the at- 
tention due such authorities in this 
field. 


GeorGE Exvuiston (“April in My 
Garden”), well-known lyric poet, 
has just published a fourth volume 
of her collected verse, Bright World. 
She made her initial appearance in 
our pages in April, 1927. 
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Up From the City Streets: Alfred E. Smith, By Norman Hapgood and Henry 
Moskowitz.—Alfred E. Smith: A Critical Study. By Henry F. Pringle.—Mental 


Prayer. 


By Rev. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp., D.D., Ph.D.—Light on Mount Carmel. 
By Ludovic de Besse, O.S.F.C.—The Last Victorians. 


By Arthur A. Baumann.— 


Roma Sacra. By William Barry, D.D.—The Catholic Spirit in America. By 


George N. Shuster.—Platonism and the Spiritual Life. 
By Jonathan French Scott.—Causes of War and the New Revolution. 
By Tell A. Turner.—The Story of the Twenty-Eighth Eucharistic Congress. 
piled by Rev. C. F. Donovan.—Francis Thompson. 


Five Weeks. 


By George Santayana.— 


Com- 
By R. L. Mégroz—Men of 


Destiny. By Walter Lippmann.—The Defense of the Catholic Church. By Rev. 
Francis X. Doyle, S.J.—Shorter Notices——Foreign Publications. 


Up From the City Streets: Alfred E. 
Smith. By Norman Hapgood and 
Henry Moskowitz. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 

Alfred E. Smith: A Critical Study. 
By Henry F. Pringle. New York: 
Macy-Masius. $3.00. 

No matter what chorus may 
emerge from the discord of booming 
voices at the Houston convention an- 
nouncing “Alabama casts 24 votes 
for X,” with variations, it is clear 
that Governor Smith is already nom- 
inated as a prime subject for 
American biography. The lights 
and shades in his career, the pathos 
of struggle, the effulgence of victory, 
the long record of things accom- 
plished, the simplicity and sincerity 
of his character, the controversies 
that have raged about him, present 
excellent material for the painter of 
word portraits of human subjects. 

In view of his status as the leader 
by long odds in the prospective 
count of votes at Houston, the ap- 
pearance of one or more “campaign 
biographies” was to be expected. 
Yet how different these two are 
from the usual sorry type of their 
kind! How shorn of the customary 
device of pages of empty eulogy de- 
signed to assist the purposes of 
groups of scheming politicians! 


It is true that the book of Messrs. 
Hapgood and Moskowitz is dis- 
tinctly friendly in tone, intended as 
an explanation and interpretation of 
Smith to the public. If their task 
had been carried out with the liberal 
sprinkling of hokum which fre- 
quently characterizes such works, 
the book would be valueless, or 
worse, as a guide to the uninformed 
reader. The material of which it is 
composed, however, is not this light 
and thin stuff. It is a well-told tale, 
packed with facts, of a poor boy who 
went into politics, who felt his way 
along, who, when he found that his . 
wings were grown, dared fly like the 
eagle. 

There is no false melodrama. 
Every reform that Smith has driven 
through in his four administrations 
as Governor of New York can 
be studied in these pages with 
thoroughness and impartiality. The 
book is eloquent testimony to the 
fruitfulness of Smith’s public serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Pringle, in his critical study, 
leans backward in his attempt to 
stand straight and look at Smith 
without bending to do him the least 
obeisance. But his verdict, on the 
whole, is more complimentary than 
that of Messrs. Hapgood and Mosko- 
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witz, for after turning the light with 
high candle power on every dark 
place, the impression which he 
leaves on the reader is that of a 
sincere admirer of the Governor. 
His often cynical phrases collapse of 
their own weight when he comes 
to his summations. 

In these minute searchings of the 
record, the reader will be naturally 
interested in seeing if there is any- 
thing to sustain the bellowings of 
Heflin and the abuse of the Ku- 
Klux Klan. Mr. Pringle expresses 
a belief concerning Smith which, he 
says, “a close study of his career has 
turned into a conviction” that Smith 
“has never been influenced in any 
act or any policy (in civic affairs) 
by the fact that he is a Roman 
Catholic.” 

Messrs. Hapgood and Moskowitz 
assert that all investigations on this 
point have “turned up exactly one 
charge,” which “could be made only 
by totally suppressing a necessary 
part of the story.” This was the in- 
troduction by Smith in a committee 
of the Constitutional Convention of 
1915 of a resolution taking out of 
the constitution the prohibition of 
state appropriations for denomina- 
tional schools. The resolution was 
presented, the authors say, for the 
purpose of killing another proposal 
to do away with all tax exemption 
except in the case of state or Federal 
property. A textual conversation is 
related in which Smith told George 
W. Wickersham that his resolution 
was intended, in legislative par- 
lance, as a “bludgeon” or “a little 
bit of legislative tactics,” as Smith 
said, to offset and defeat the other 
plan, which it accomplished. Thus 
the “bludgeon” was not actually 
used. 

Yet it would be wrong to say that 
in either book Governor Smith is di- 
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vested of Catholic “influence.” The 
influence of priests in his youth in 
leading him toward an upright and 
honorable life and the wholesome 
aspects of his private career and 
public standards are set forth in de- 
tail. This is the kind of influence 
that has been reflected in a political 
life which is one of the cleanest in 
America. A. S. W. 


Mental Prayer. According to the 
Teaching of Saint Thomas. By 
Rev. Denis Fahey, C.S.Sp., D.D., 
Ph.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
2s.6d. 

Light on Mount Carmel. A Guide to 
the Works of St. John of the 
Cross. By Ludovic de Besse, 
O.S.F.C.; edited in English by a 
Monk of Parkminster. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $1.25. 

These two booklets may be re- 
garded as mutually complementary, 
the first treating the subject in an 
abstract and systematic manner 
while the other offers specific ap- 
plications and concrete illustrations. 
Both are equally useful for those 
who look for authentic guidance in 
the ways of prayer, for prayer, like 
every human accomplishment, must 
be taught by theoretical principle as 
well as by example. Unfortunately, 
entirely too much in this respect is 
left to mere chance and the blind, 
unaided groping of the individual. 

The theory of mental prayer set 
forth by Father Fahey is that of St. 
Thomas, a fact which by itself is 
a sufficient recommendation. The 
doctrine of the great Scholastic on 
prayer dovetails admirably with his 
general theory of the supernatural 
life. As there is a hierarchy of vir- 
tues so also are there hierarchical 
degrees of prayer. The lowest form 
of prayer is associated with the 
moral virtues; higher ranks the 


















prayer which emanates from the 
theological habits, and the highest 
type springs from the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. Continuity obtains be- 
tween these different grades, so that 
the lower constitutes a preparation 
for the higher. Mystical contempla- 
tion, however, always is a pure and 
gratuitous gift of God, for which 
man disposes himself by charity and 
self-effacement. 

It is at this point that the second 
volume takes up the thread of the 
exposition to carry us further into 
the very heart of mystical experi- 
ence. The authority of St. John of 
the Cross, in the realm of mysticism, 
is hardly less than that of the An- 
gelic Doctor in the domain of the- 
ology. We may, therefore, put un- 
hesitating faith in the mystical 
teaching contained in these pages, 
the more so as this teaching coin- 
cides in every detail with that of 
the Prince of the Schools. Ac- 
cording to St. John the indispen- 
sable dispositions for contemplative 
prayer are unselfish love of God and 
utter self-renunciation. The har- 
mony between the two masters on 
this essential point could not be 
more emphatic and striking. 

These small but meaty volumes 
incidentally will help to dispel the 
current false notions on mysticism 
promulgated by a materialistic psy- 
chology that delights in distorting 
everything pertaining to the super- 
natural. Cc. B. 


The Last Victorians. By Arthur A. 
Baumann. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $5.00. 

In the piping days of Tory De- 
mocracy when Lord Randolph 
Churchill was at the high noon of 
his brief day of fame, I remember 
one of his—well, perhaps we may 
call it corporals, though he would 
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not have liked that term—boasting 
to me that when the Tory party re- 
turned to power they would proceed 
systematically to undo everything 
which had been done since the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. Of course they 
didn’t; no government ever does. It 
smiles, and uses its opponents’ 
measures for its own advantage, as 
the Tories did with the death duties 
of Sir William Harcourt which they 
had denounced when proposed, as 
the most finished work of Satan. 
My corporal if he lived to-day would 
have been a “die-hard” and that is 
what the author of this book is. 
Nevertheless he is a die-hard who, 
having sat in Parliament for a num- 
ber of years and edited the im- 
portant London weekly, The Satur- 
day Review, has been associated 
with many of the men of whom he 
writes, and he certainly represents 
a very definite and important stra- 
tum of English opinion. Whether, 
therefore, we agree with him or 
not, he supplies us with a series of 
portraits which are well worth 
study. 

His chief admiration is reserved 
for Disraeli, with the Marquis of 
Salisbury in the second line. Trol- 
lope and Bagehot are the only two 
non-political personages dealt with 
and both of these made ineffectual 
attempts to enter Parliament. The 
chapter on “The Statesman’s End” 
is a series of tragedies perhaps little 
thought of or known. But the whole 
book is full of interest. B.C. A. W. 


Roma Sacra, Essays on Christian 
Rome. By William Barry, D.D. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

$4.00. 

Of living churchmen who have de- 
voted themselves to the apostolate 
of the pen, there can be few who 
stand higher in the estimation of 
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English-speaking Catholics than 
Canon Barry. No reader who al- 
ready knows the versatility of his 
genius and the supreme quality of 
all his literary work will need any 
urging from reviewers to buy and 
read the present volume. 

To prevent a possible misconcep- 
tion of the scope of these essays, 
originally printed in The Dublin Re- 
view, it may be remarked that they 
do not deal with the city of Rome 
in the material sense, but with cer- 
tain subjects related to its position 
as the center of Christendom and 
the source and fount of that Tradi- 
tion by which we Catholics live. The 
essays deal, in the author’s own 
words, with “one great chapter in 
History which unites and explains 
them.” There is a dignity and a 
finish to Canon Barry’s prose that 
is a joy to the fastidious reader in 
these days of careless writing and 
reckless experimenting with the 
power of endurance of the English 
language. Not less noticeable are 
the intellectual traits which render 
this priest and propagandist one of 
the fairest, most tolerant, and dis- 
cerning of critics. To any who may 
be skeptical on this head the re- 
viewer would suggest a careful read- 
ing of the portion of the opening 
essay, “The Unknown Plot,” which 
contains an estimate of the philoso- 
phy of Schopenhauer. 

The essays on “The Holy Latin 
Tongue” and “Our Latin Bible” 
should be studied by every educated 
Catholic. A recognition of the true 
position and character of ecclesias- 
tical Latin is still sadly lacking, even 
in the case of many who lay claim to 
the title of classical or historical 
scholar. The papers on Dante and 
on St. Thomas Aquinas are worthy 
of all the praise we can bestow on 
them for their soundly discriminat- 
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ing discussion of their subjects. The 
critique of Francis Thompson’s St. 
Ignatius Loyola is, perhaps, the 
finest and most penetrating treat- 
ment in this compass and in the 
English language of the great 
Founder and of the Life of him by 
the greatest of English Catholic 
poets in modern times. 

To our present day chauvinists 
and worshipers of the omnipotent 
“State,” whether they wear the pic- 
turesque uniform of Fascismo or 
the bugaboo nightshirts of the Ku- 
Klux Klan, one may recommend the 
excellent piece of “debunking” on 
the subject of laicism. “Men have 
known greater gods,” says the 
Canon, “they will not stoop except 
in mockery to adore the Lares and 
Penates of a parliamentary régime.” 

G. D. M. 








The Catholic Spirit in America. By 
George N. Shuster. New York: 
The Dial Press. $3.00. 

Those who expect a lawyer’s brief 
for American Catholics will be dis- 
appointed in Mr. Shuster’s book. 
Here is an interesting and shrewd 
appraisal of Catholic life as it is and 
has been both at home and abroad— 
but it is not an argument. 

The reader encounters what ap- 
pears to be a climax in the fourth 
chapter. A non-Catholic friend of 
the author propounds the old ques- 
tion: “If the Catholic Church ever 
gets the upper hand numerically in 
the United States I wonder if people 
like me will not have to stand up 
and fight against her.” Mr. Shuster’s 
answer seems to be unnecessarily 
specious and vague. He does not 
say what we think the evidence as- 
sembled here and there throughout 
the book would have justified him in 
saying, namely: that the Catholic 
Church, carrying its appeal doctri- 























nally and ultimately to the free will 
of each individual member of so- 
ciety, cannot consistently ask more 
of any civil community than that 
its subjects continue to be as free 
as God made them. This, it seems, 
coupled with the author’s state- 
ments elsewhere that “individualism 
is a concept of man which Christian- 
ity introduced into the world and 
fostered,” and “the right to teach 
and exact moral obedience does not 
imply the right to physical coer- 
cion,” would have given full and 
satisfying assurance to his friend on 
Montmartre Hill. When instead, we 
find that “similar in this respect to 
the American Constitution the Cath- 
olic Church does not in principle 
recognize the ‘right’ to freedom of 
worship,” we are as much oppressed 
by the analogy as we are alarmed at 
the conclusion. 

But Mr. Shuster is both interest- 
ing and impressive when he deals 
with the cultural and literary status 
of American Catholicism. It is un- 
doubtedly true for instance, that 
“agitation against Catholics has to 
a large extent been agitation against 
a class of people considered undesir- 
able for other than religious rea- 
sons.” In the hinterland, the gross 
manipulations of city politics are 
generally credited to the Catholic 
Church or to men with “Catholic- 
sounding” names. The author sug- 
gests that it is precisely because of 
the scrupulous political aloofness of 
the Catholic clergy that the supine 
ignorance of certain large groups is 
often so extensive as it is. One 
wonders whether the enlightenment 
of these multitudes would justify 
the questionable means to it, name- 
ly: pulpit politics. 

The propensity of American Ca- 
tholicism merely to count noses is— 
and we think properly—criticized. 
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If a Catholic is a menace to Ameri- 
can institutions then certainly he is 
not to be considered any less of a 
menace because he happens to be 
multiplied by twenty million. Some- 
thing more—or less—than mere 
augmentation of numbers is needed 
if the traditional antipathy of Amer- 
ican Protestants for American Cath- 
olics is to be in any measurable de- 
gree assuaged. “It is not primarily 
a question of morals,” says the 
author, “though it is that too. A 
man may be as Chateaubriand un- 
doubtedly was, very wobbly on his 
ethical feet and yet be a deeply re- 
ligious soul living in the spirit of 
Catholic culture.” There are other 
and better doors to Catholic achieve- 
ment than “the heterogeneous en- 
trances to the movies and politics, 
to traveling men’s clubs and Fourth 
of July committees.” 

Mr. Shuster’s criticisms are sug- 
gestive and _ thought-provoking. 
They are happily calculated to dis- 
sipate some of the smugness that 
has been the erring characteristic of 
the American Catholic attitude. 
Many of his observations will be 
painful to certain of his coreligion- 
ists, but these same observations 
will probably stimulate a very de- 
sirable and altogether salutary in- 
trospection. Cc. M. 


Platonism and the Spiritual Life. 
By George Santayana. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
This little book, like all of Mr. 

Santayana’s work, is delightful—as 

literature. It cannot be, however, 

that we are meant to take it serious- 
ly as philosophy, and indeed one is 
constrained to wonder whether Mr. 

Santayana himself takes philosophy 

seriously. Even more than most of 

the moderns who have changed 
what was originally the “love of 
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wisdom” into a pleasant, specula- 
tive game for the imagination and 
the reasoning faculties, is Mr. San- 
tayana a dilettant in this field. So 
light is his touch and so irresponsi- 
ble his approach to fundamental 
concepts that it seems to savor of in- 
tellectual Babbittry to try his con- 
clusions by the touchstone of Cath- 
olic thought. But, after all, “spirit” 
and eternity and being, whether 
self-existent or contingent, are very 
real things to us and their implica- 
tions are more than a pleasing rec- 
reation for a thinker’s lighter mo- 
ments or matter for a not-too-seri- 
ous symposium of college dons. 
Apart from its literary charm, 
there are good things in this essay. 
Some of them are curiously reminis- 
cent of certain lines of speculation 
and certain pregnant utterances in 
the greater Scholastics and the Cath- 
olic mystics. When one comes 
across them in Mr. Santayana’s 
work, it is hard to avoid the sugges- 
tion that they are echoes from the 
Catholicism which that unfortunate 
gentleman has lost or abandoned. 
G. D. M. 


Five Weeks: The Surge of Public 
Opinion on the Eve of the Great 
War. By Jonathan French Scott. 
New York: The John Day Co. 
$2.50. 

Causes of War and the New Revolu- 
tion. By Tell A. Turner. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Co. $2.00. 

There has been an abundance of 
books on the World War already 
and there are doubtless many more 
volumes to be written. If these be 
of the right kind there is need in- 
deed for them, for the moral, politi- 
cal, economic, and social lessons of 
the great tragedy are not yet learnt, 
important as they are for the future 
peace of the world. One of these 
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lessons is very clearly taught in the 
first of the volumes before us, and 
the reader who turns its pages will 
find himself in a world which it is 
likely he little realized existed. 
After walking about in that world 
he will begin to doubt the accepted 
theory that it is kings and emperors 
who force their reluctant subjects 
into a war prepared in advance for 
them, and he will come to see that 
public opinion, as voiced chiefly in 
the press, must bear its share of re- 
sponsibility. 

The volume lets us see the mind 
of Austria-Hungary during the 
weeks following the Sarajevo mur- 
der, shows us the “drift towards 
war” and the “psychotic explosion” 
in Austria-Hungary. Then German 
opinion is presented, another “psy- 
chotic explosion” in Russia, “fear, 
suspicion and resolution” in France, 
and “indecision” in England. In ad- 
dition to presenting the views of 
newspapers of every shade of politi- 
cal opinion the author threads his 
way skillfully through the tangled 
diplomatic exchanges of the differ- 
ent governments and gives us a con- 
nected story of the events leading 
up to the crisis; and in closing he 
points out the weakness of the case 
which seeks to prove a particular in- 
dividual responsible for the out- 
break of the war and makes it clear 
that public opinion rather than the 
orders of statesmen was the relent- 
less force which brought on the final 
catastrophe. Five Weeks is a stir- 
ring as well as an informing story. 
It is probable that it will be read a 
generation from now with even 
greater interest. 

The second volume attempts to 
set forth the causes of war in con- 
crete form by presenting brief nar- 
ratives of the principal wars from 
the time of the attack of the Spanish 

















Armada on England in 1588 down 
to the World War and the lesser dis- 
turbances following it. As some 
fifty-one distinct wars are surveyed 
the author has been able to do no 
more than summarize in a few pages 
the facts of each war and afterwards 
list the causes. This has, of course, 
made it necessary to resort to gen- 
eralizations which are on occasion 
of doubtful accuracy; but as the ob- 
ject of the volume is to furnish ma- 
terial for propaganda against war 
and to appeal to the youth of the 
country and in particular to teach- 
ers and leaders of public opinion, it 
is only fair to say that the narratives 
are as accurate as it is reasonable 
to expect under the circumstances. 

On the whole the argument 
against war presented in these pages 
is a formidable one. The practical 
necessity driving one or other party 
to fight a particular war may be con- 
ceded, but the endless succession of 
wars for causes which to-day seem 
worse than futile must impress the 
student with the need of a higher 
outlook and a more constructive 
statesmanship than governments 
have shown in the record before us. 
And this is, indeed, the purpose of 
the book. Part IL, describing the 
new “revolution” in our attitude to- 
wards war, summarizes some of the 
principles now coming to be ac- 
cepted and some of the practical 
methods now being resorted to. 

C. G. F. 


The Story of the Twenty-Eighth In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress. 
Compiled by Rev. C. F. Donovan. 
Chicago: Joseph H. Meier. $4.75. 
It is fitting that there should be 

a permanent and authentic record of 

the greatest religious gathering 


which ever took place in the United 
States. 


The Eucharistic Congress 
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held in Chicago, June 20-24, 1926, 
claimed the interest of the whole 
country for weeks before the ses- 
sions began, while Catholics from 
the remotest corners of the earth 
flocked to the New World to attend 
the first International Eucharistic 
Congress ever convened here. 

It was in the well-laid plans for 
this Congress from the beginning, 
that an official record of all that 
happened during those four momen- 
tous days, of the sermons and ad- 
dresses delivered, should be pub- 
lished in book form. The publica- 
tion was somewhat delayed by the 
illness of those intrusted with its 
compilation, but it is now given to 
us under Father Donovan's able 
editorship. 

Beginning with a short account 
of the origin of congresses in honor 
of the Blessed Sacrament, the story 
of the Chicago meeting is related in 
detail. The chief value of the book, 
however, lies in its presentation of 
the official documents like Cardinal 
Mundelein’s pastoral letter giving 
the official call to the Congress to 
his people. 

Where the text is in Latin, usual- 
ly both the original and a transla- 
tion are used. All addresses and 
sermons delivered by Cardinals at 
general sessions of the Congress are 
given in full, and, where necessary, 
translations are added. Those deliv- 
ered at these gatherings by bishops 
or laymen in English, are also in- 
cluded, with those given at the ses- 
sions of the English-speaking sec- 
tion. The general story of each sec- 
tion’s activities is related in detail, 
but sermons and addresses in for- 
eign languages at these sectional 
meetings are not presented. 

A glance through that part of the 
book devoted to national groups 
must necessarily impress one with 
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the Catholicity of the Church. Here 
were meetings of representatives of 
all the great nations of Europe, then 
the peoples of Central Europe— 
Slovac, Slovenian, Lithuanian, Croa- 
tian,—with Russians and Ukranians, 
with Chaldeans from the East, with 
American Indians and Eskimos. 
The book is bound in red with 
a monstrance embossed upon the 
front cover. There is a large fold- 
ing picture of the Children’s Day in 
Soldiers’ Field, and another of the 
scene at the Seminary after the 
procession. There are besides, 
photographs of many of the visiting 
prelates, but it is unfortunate that 
the other smaller pictures are so 
poorly done; they disfigure what is 
otherwise a handsome and valuable 
record of an event of tremendous 
significance in the history of the 


Catholic Church in the United 

States. J. 1. M. 

Francis Thompson: The Poet of 
Earth in Heaven. By R. L. Mé- 
groz. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $3.50. 


Mr. Mégroz is an acute critic. His 
analysis of Thompson’s relations to 
nature, his study of the poet’s mys- 
ticism and love poetry, especially his 
insistence on the intellectual quality 
of his subject’s work, are often pro- 
found. Frequently there occur in 
his book flashes of insight couched 
in telling phrases that carry his 
meaning straight home. I closed the 
volume with a greater understand- 
ing of the poet’s personality than 
any other work had given me. 

It is the greater pity therefore that 
so much space should be wasted in 
what appears to be irrelevant erudi- 
tion. In discussing Thompson’s at- 
titude towards nature, for instance, 
Mr. Mégroz finds it necessary to re- 
fer to no fewer than twenty-six 
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other poets, many of them quite ob- 
scure. The parallels and differences 
he discovers between his subject and 
these writers fill several pages of 
uninstructive and labored criticism. 
The case is sometimes worse than 
this. It was not needful to deal at 
such length with various philosoph- 
ical systems, with psychoanalysis 
and with Arabian love poetry. The 
long quotations from Arabic verse 
are interesting in themselves, but 
they serve little purpose in throw- 
ing light on Thompson’s genius. If 
Mr. Mégroz could cure himself of 
this discursiveness and give us a 
simple and less overloaded study of 
this great Catholic poet, his very 
genuine appreciation and under- 
standing of that poet would be of 
the greatest value. 8. B. J. 


Men of Destiny. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Lippmann is not the least of 
a growing group of essayists who 
seek sincerely, and often with clar- 
ity of vision, to penetrate the dense 
tangle of American life and learn 
what is essentially characteristic 
of it. If the proper study of man- 
kind is man, surely a proper study 
of Americans who bear aloft the 
torch of the new literary age is their 
own country. Here, where material 
life has such possibilities, the spirit 
and mind must be turned inward a 
good deal in order that the nation 
may not lose itself for want of the 
better things that have accompanied 
real greatness in every center of civ- 
ilization. 

A number of the articles of which 
the present volume is composed 
have been printed in magazines, but 
they are so arranged as to constitute 
a synthesis. The deft hand of their 
author, the chief editorial writer of 




















the New York World, is in evidence 
in their grouping. Two of his es- 
says are occupied with Governor 
Smith. His other subjects range 
from President Coolidge, Bryan, 
Mellon, and Kellogg to Sinclair 
Lewis and Mencken. He has an apt 
manner of hanging a pertinent gen- 
eral thought upon a personality. 

The viewpoint which he brings to 
the consideration of Smith in rela- 
tion to the presidency is more than 
the customary one which deals only 
with the externals of the situation. 
The superficial talk about Smith’s 
religion and his attitude toward the 
Volstead Law do not interest Mr. 
Lippmann so much as the phenom- 
enon of an element in America, part- 
ly submerged politically, seeking 
full recognition. In his eyes Smith 
is “the first man of the new immi- 
gration who by every professed 
standard of American politics is 
completely available as a candidate 
for President.” 

The New York Governor is thus a 
second Andrew Jackson, coming 
forward on the crest of a wave 
which may submerge older political 
strata that have been uppermost in 
ruling the country from the top. 
He is the voice of the city, which 
has displaced the rural areas in the 
predominance of population. The 
poverty from which he has sprung 
is that of poverty in the mass, and 
not the isolated drawback of the 
poor boy on the farm. 

Thus Smith becomes the type of 
what Mr. Lippmann terms a “sec- 
ondary order of citizenship” as- 
piring to equal rank with the first 
order. But in the Constitution there 
are no orders, and hence, in a sense, 
it is the Constitution which is a 
candidate rather than Smith. This 
assumes, of course, that Smith is 
fitted for the presidency and that his 
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only handicap is that he belongs to 
a group in part proscribed, the ques- 
tion of his religion being put aside 
as not determinative. Mr. Lipp- 
mann thinks that too high an ap- 
praisal is put on the political valid- 
ity of “the nonsense about setting 
up the Pope in the east wing of the 
White House.” 

Of the other essays in the volume, 
one of the most interesting is on 
Coolidge, whom Mr. Lippmann re- 
gards as a conspicuous representa- 
tive of “classic virtues” which the 
Puritanism de luxe of this genera- 
tion has maintained in high station 
as an example of a philosophy of 
life preached but seldom practiced 
now. A. 8. W. 


The Defense of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. Francis X. Doyle, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $2.75. 
Jesuit teachers have long felt the 

need of a series of adequate text- 

books of apologetics for their col- 
lege classes. The late Father Doyle 
of Georgetown University was ap- 
pointed by his superiors to prepare 
four volumes of apologetics for ad- 
vanced students. The first, recently 
published, covers the field of funda- 
mental theology—religion, revela- 
tion, Jesus the Messiah and the Son 
of God, and the Church. Each lesson 
is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with the life of Christ, while 
the second explains some teaching 
of the Church. Of this method of 
presentation Father Doyle well says, 
“The study of Christianity can ac- 
complish no higher purpose than 
this; namely, to make the student 
know Christ personally. Indeed, it 
seems that all difficulties in the 
presentation of apologetics can be 
attributed to the fact that the doc- 
trine is divorced from the Teacher, 
that the personality of Christ is 
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completely left out of consideration, 
while disjointed bits of His doc- 
trine are put before the student. The 
result must be, from the pedagogical 
standpoint, a definite and often em- 
phatic coldness towards the study 
of Apologetics.” 

Each chapter is followed by a 
series of test questions, and many 
verbatim quotations from _ well- 
known apologists illustrate the text. 
At first sight the volume looks too 
bulky for class use, but more than 
two hundred pages are given to the 
complete text of the four Gospels, 
important passages of which are set 
forth in special type. As Father 
Kelly says in his preface, Father 
Doyle has done his work well. He 
has given his students a clear, sim- 
ple and thorough exposition of Cath- 
olic doctrine. B. L. C. 


Shorter Notices.—Some time ago 
Mr. Johnson's Folktales of Brittany 
was reviewed in these columns, and 
it is a pleasure to be able to recom- 
mend a companion volume Folktales 
of Provence (New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes $2.00) with equal sincer- 
ity. The writer is singularly happy 
in collecting and in presenting all 
that is most picturesque and delight- 
ful in the great mass of legend and 
folklore associated with the regions 
of France that he has made pecul- 
iarly his own. To those who have 
been accustomed to think of Pro- 
vence chiefly in connection with 
troubadours, love romances and—if 
they are historically inclined—the 
Albigensian heresy, the present book 
will provide food for thought, in that 
it shows how deeply Catholic re- 
ligious sentiment has sunk into the 
minds and imaginations of the 
superficially gay and debonair peo- 
ple of Provence. In St. Francis, the 
Christian Exemplar (New York: E. 
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P. Dutton & Co. $1.50), we are given 
one more volume to add to that 
ever-growing collection of writings 
devoted to a consideration of the 
personality and works of the As- 
sisian Saint. This book, by Seymour 
Van Santvoord, while not highly 
critical is nevertheless a sound 
study, and the very evident objec- 
tivity of the author’s treatment of 
his subject lends significance to his 
appreciation of the little Umbrian. 
American readers will be particular- 
ly pleased in noting that Mr. Van 
Santvoord has seen fit to quote our 
distinguished American friar, His 
Grace, Archbishop Paschal Robin- 
son. 

Very clearly and very simply 
Father LaFarge in The Jesuits in 
Modern Times (New York: Ameri- 
ca Press. $1.50) tells his readers 
the spirit and aim of the Society of 
Jesus. No religious order has been 
so misunderstood, no religious order 
has been more maligned. Readers 
of this well-written volume will ob- 
tain a good idea of the religious life, 
the meaning of the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, the Jesuit 
apostleship of the missions, of re- 
treats and of the press, and their 
great zeal for the cause of Catholic 
education. As Father LaFarge well 
says: “This little book is neither an 
historical treatise nor an apologia. 
It is not controversial. It is ad- 
dressed to those persons who, 
though versed in current issues and 
alive to current ethical and social 
discussions, have yet to find an in- 
formal presentation of the Jesuit’s 
aim in life in the terms character- 
istic of such discussions in our time 
and country.”—Current Religious 
Thinking, according to Gerald B. 
Smith (University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00), whose scholarship is of the 
textbook variety and whose faith is 




















a negative quantity, consists in a 
denial of all dogma, even to the de- 
nial of a personal Creator. The 
“finite God” of an uncultured Eng- 
lish novelist is the conclusion of a 
most illogical and inane book. 
Christianity is not a divine revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
but a mere ethical message of the 
man Jesus. The new Reformation 
sets aside with a wave of the hand, 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Re- 
demption, the inspired Scriptures, 
and makes religion a mere matter of 
subjective feelings and experience. 
—Mr. G. M. Vizenzinovich, the 
author of What is Heresy? (Balti- 
more: John Murphy Co. $1.50), a 
treatise on the New Testament con- 
demnation of heresy by Christ and 
His apostles, was twice baptized a 
Protestant, and then “driven to in- 
fidelity by the modern babel of in- 
extricable differences of belief and 
doctrines” in the various Protestant 
Churches. A careful reading of the 
Scriptures under the guidance of 
God’s grace and the help of Cardinal 
Gibbons’s Faith of Our Fathers 
made him a Catholic. Only an old- 
fashioned Bible student will read a 
book of this type, for Protestantism 
in our large cities to-day has gone 
beyond accepting the Bible rule of 
faith of the sixteenth century. Some 
of our Southern Baptists or Metho- 
dists may read it, but I hardly think 
they will be won by its general tone. 
The writer does not imitate the style 
of the great Cardinal who showed 
him the way to the Church. 

In a very modest foreword to Let- 
ters of a Bishop to His Flock (New 
York: Benziger Bros. $2.00), Cardi- 
nal Mundelein tells us that he lately 
refused a request for “a description 
of the half century I have lived in so 
far as it related to the happenings 
of my own life.” After stating that 
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there were really no outstanding 
events or features in his life, which 
was the ordinary, even, quiet exist- 
ence of an American cleric, he com- 
promises by publishing his public 
letters and addresses during the past 


nine years. They were well worth 
recording, for they are part of the 
history of the diocese of Chicago, 
and they helped, as he says, to mold 
the conduct of both clergy and peo- 
ple. These letters tell of Chicago's 
generous response to the needs of 
the Holy Father; of the work ac- 
complished in the field of Catholic 
Charities; of the method adopted by 
the Cardinal in teaching the truths 
and precepts of the faith to the peo- 
ple; of the meaning and benefit of 
the Eucharistic Congress; of the 
missionary activities of the Exten- 
sion Society, and the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith; and 
of the building of one of the great 
seminaries of the world at Munde- 
lein.—Every Catholic will welcome 
the new edition of Dr. Kinsman’s 
apologia, Salve Mater (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25). The 
book has done untold good to 
hundreds of inquiring High Church- 
men, who have been worried by the 
same problems that long worried Dr. 
Kinsman, and finally brought him to 
the true fold of the One Shepherd. 
Like the writer of another Apologia, 
he tells us that some unfair critics 
have whispered that after eight 
years of Catholicism he must needs 
be “unhappy,” and about to “come 
back.” He gives them the lie direct 
as Cardinal Newman did, and says 
clearly: “The simple fact is that I 
regard my reception into the Catholic 
Church as the best thing in my life 
and have experienced nothing but 
new ‘joy and peace in believing.’” 
Like all genuine converts his one 
reason for going over to Rome was 
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the conviction that the Catholic 
Church is the divinely instituted em- 
bodiment of the Christian religion. 
—The Laymen’s Retreat Movement, 
revived in 1882 with great zeal by a 
French priest, Father Henry, was 
established in the United States by 
the Jesuit, Father Shealy, who in 
1909 was appointed by his superior 
to undertake this work. For thir- 
teen years until his death in harness 
he was the soul of the movement. 
A little volume, Father Shealy, 
edited by Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
(Fort Wadsworth, N. Y.: Mount 
Manresa), is a tribute of praise from 
the men who listened to his inspired 
words, and at the same time a record 
of the good accomplished in the 
hearts of his hearers. Some of the 
retreatants publish in this volume 
the notes of Father Shealy’s confer- 
ences and meditations. Mount Man- 
resa is his fitting monument. 

The Luther outcry against Purga- 
tory and Jansenist pessimism of 
Divine Justice raised a controversy 
around the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction that has taken four centu- 
ries to settle. A truth once seen 
clearly in theology is coming to its 
own, that as the soul strides towards 
God “in the evening” all hindrances 
uncleared by Penance are destroyed 
by this Last Sacrament. Father 
Kern vindicated such a claim only 
twenty years ago. His thesis was 
that Extreme Unction, rightly re- 
ceived, effects release from all pun- 
ishment due to sin. A remarkable 
claim; but the ancient mind of the 
Church so supported him that now 
to quote Dr. Kilker, “theologians 
are allying themselves in huge num- 
bers with Father Kern.” Dr. Kilk- 
er’s book Extreme Unction (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.50) 
is a careful study in the dogma, his- 
tory and canon law of Extreme 
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Unction. The author is no inde- 
pendent authority; he collates the 
opinions of others. And though it 
is the canonist who writes, his ex- 
cursions into the historical back- 
grounds of present legislation, note- 
worthily medieval superstition and 
greed—the Waldensians called An- 
ointing the sacrament of the rich— 
make appeal to non-juridic minds. 
Throughout there is evidence of co- 
operation with the School of Canon 
Law at the Catholic University. 

The Story of Sir Charles Vereker, 
by Jessie A. Gaughan (New York, 
P. J. Kenedy &Sons. $2.00), a seven- 
teenth century romance of a lovely 
Irish lady and a gallant English 
soldier is entertaining reading. De- 
spite the troublous times of which 
it treats—Cromwellian battles play 
an important part in it—the story 
is told in a leisurely manner, and 
this very tempo is refreshing in this 
day of jazzily written novels. Miss 
Gaughan has given us a tale such as 
our grandfathers and grandmothers 
delighted in, one of wholesomeness 
and charm.—One does not always 
think of an author while reading 
one of that author’s books. Yet in 
reading so fine a novel as From Out 
Magdala (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50) one is likely to think past 
the book to the writer. This re- 
viewer did so constantly in perusing 
this latest of Lucille Borden’s works, 
and his thoughts led to but one con- 
clusion—lofty indeed must be the 
spirit capable of such beautiful ex- 
pression. The novel is a good ex- 
ample of how interesting and tech- 
nically correct, as well as elevating, 
a Catholic story can be. Mrs. 
Borden only occasionally allows the 
Catholicity of theme and _ tone 
which distinguishes her book to be- 
come obtrusive. Especially fine is 
the chapter in which Phyllis, face 
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to face with the crisis of her life, is 
saved from failure by the prayers of 
her sister. To have written graphi- 
cally that chapter with its shifting 
movement is an accompiishment; to 
have written it convincingly, and it 
is very convincing, is a feat.— 
The background of Hugh Layal, 
by T. R. Elliott (New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00), is the struggle 
for supremacy between the unscru- 
pulous fur traders of the North- 
western Company in Upper Canada 
a century ago, and the Highland set- 
tlers of the Red River District 
brought over by the Ear! of Selkirk. 
The hero, a trusty agent of Sel- 
kirk’s, faces death more than once 
at the hands of the Indians and 
their half breed allies, but is always 
rescued by the lovely and mysteri- 
ous French spy, Mademoiselle Ja- 
nette. The eighteen-hundred mile 
canoe trip through the wilderness 
from Montreal to Red River is 
graphically described. Mr. Elliott, 
who is city editor of the London 
Advertiser, has written a first novel 
of promise. 

Every lover of the sea will enjoy 
Knocking Around, by Frank H. 
Shaw (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00). The author knows the 
sea in its every mood, and has 
journeyed around the world many 
times in windjammers, cattleships, 
tramps, and Atlantic liners. Every 
page is fascinating, whether he is 
describing a gale off Cape Horn, the 
sorry conditions ruling of old in the 
British Merchant service, or the de- 
stroying of a German U-boat in the 
Mediterranean. His criticisms of 
Army and Navy red tape in the 
Great War, and his anger at the ut- 
ter incompetence of many of Eng- 
land’s Army and Navy officers may 
not please the higher-ups, but they 
all ring true.—The fifth volume of 
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Dr. Ayrinhac’s commentary on the 
New Code of Canon Law (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00) 
treats of all the Sacraments but 
Matrimony (Canon 731-1153). Be- 
cause the Sacraments were insti- 
tuted by Christ, canon law cannot 
affect them in their substance or 
essential elements. It merely de- 
termines the conditions for their 
lawful and at times, at least indi- 
rectly, for their valid administration 
and reception. This commentary 
states these rules simply and clearly, 
explaining them wherever neces- 
sary and pointing out their main 
applications, after showing the prin- 
cipal changes the discipline has un- 
dergone in the course of centuries, 
especially those introduced by the 
new code. The historical references 
are numerous, and the bibliography 
thoroughly up to date. 

It is difficult to fathom the minds 
and the motives of those who are re- 
sponsible for the awarding of the 
prizes which are offered in novel con- 
tests at the present day. Rebellion 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$2.00) by Mateel Howe Farnham, for 
example, was selected out of a collec- 
tion of 1,500 manuscripts submitted 
in a recent competition. In its three 
hundred pages or so the novel con- 
tains much that is pleasing and noth- 
ing that is offensive, if we except the 
rather saccharine sentimentality of 
the happy love affair which con- 
cludes the story. Nevertheless, the 
theme of “the inevitable revolt of 
one generation from that which nur- 
tured and preceded it” is becoming 
a bit hackneyed with our younger 
novelists, even if one is prepared to 
grant the very large assumptions 
contained in that use of the word 
“inevitable.” The present reviewer, 
for one, has been privileged to see 
something of civilizations wherein 
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adjustments between one generation 
and another are achieved without 
“rebellion” or “revolt” — thanks, 
perhaps, to principles and a definite 
philosophy rather than mere in- 
stinct being the bases of life—and 
yet with a goodly margin of human 
happiness and contentment left for 
both the generations concerned. 


Foreign Publications—The Greek 
text of the Abbé Lagrange’s con- 
cordance of the Gospels will inter- 
est only scholars, but the exact 
French translation, Synopse des 
Quatre Evangiles, translated by the 
Abbé C. Lavergne, O.P. (Paris: Li- 
brairie Lecoffre, 18 fr.), will be wel- 
comed by every lover of the Scrip- 
tures. It is the crowning work of 
Father Lagrange’s four commenta- 
ries on the Gospels, the best com- 
mentaries we possess to-day. A book 
of this kind answers two important 
questions, which liberal critics have 
been discussing for years: Can we 
harmonize the four Gospels? Can 
we reconstitute, at least in broad 
outlines, the history of Our Lord’s 
life? Both questions Catholics an- 
swer in the affirmative, and this vol- 
ume contains their answers in de- 
tail. Of course we can meditate up- 
on the Gospels without paying any 
attention to the dates of the facts re- 
corded or the connection between 
the four narratives. A popularizer 
like Papini may place the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus after the marriage 
of Cana; a moving picture like the 
King of Kings may arbitrarily ar- 
range its tableaux; but this does not 
satisfy the honest scholar, who 


wishes to meet the critics of the 
Gospels on their own ground. This 
volume is the most valuable book 
on the subject published for a cen- 
tury. 

The first volume of the Abbé 
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Sicard’s Le Clergé de France pen- 
dant la Révolution described the ut- 
ter destruction of the Church in 
France during the first years of that 
upheaval. The second volume (Par- 
is: Librairie Lecoffre. 20 fr.) deals 
with the Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy, which tried to cut off the 
French Church from the center of 
unity, Rome, and make it a mere de- 
partment of the State. About one 
third of the clergy took the oath, 
but the vast majority—about 46,000 
in all—refused to have anything to 
do with it. Pope Pius VI. condemned 
it on April 13, 1791.—The new Code 
of Canon Law was promulgated May 
27, 1917. Since that time the Com- 
mission for the Interpretation of the 
Code and the various Roman Con- 
gregations have issued many an 
answer to the difficulties proposed 
to them. These replies, scattered 
throughout the ten volumes of 
the Acta Apostolice Sedis, have 
been gathered together by the Abbé 
Cimetier in his work, Pour Etudier 
le Code de droit Canonique (Paris: 
Librairie Lecoffre. 13 fr.). Canonists 
will find this a valuable book of ref- 
erence. 

The Life of Father William Doyle, 
S.J., by Professor O’Rahilly, is too 
well known to need a fresh intro- 
duction in its French version, Vie du 
Pére Doyle, translated with the au- 
thor’s permission (Paris: Lethiel- 
leux. 22/fr.). It is only necessary 
to express the hope that this edition 
will help to make widely known to 
foreign readers a life of spiritual ef- 
fort and achievement that should 
appeal strongly to the innate logic 
of the Latin mind when it is applied 
to the supernatural.—Michel-Ange 
Jabouley’s Les Démons Asservis 
(Avignon: Aubanel Fils Ainé. 14 fr. 
40) is a powerfully written romance 
of the spiritual life, dealing with 























those poignant trials of the modern 
mind in its contact with doubt and 
disbelief which nearly all contempo- 
rary Catholics living in touch with 
the world have to face in some way 
or other. That sense of warfare in 
the soul which is so dominant a 
motif in modern French Catholic 
literature is very evident—a reflec- 
tion probably of social and intellec- 
tual conditions in the French Re- 
public.—Le Non-civilisé et Nous, 
by Raoul Allier (Paris: Payot. 25 
fr.) is a treatise which may be de- 
scribed as an ethnologico-philosoph- 
ical study of the problem of the rel- 
atively unchanged and unchangea- 
ble character of human nature. The 
documentation is very full and 
painstaking, although it should be 
noted that the position taken is 
purely a scientific and philosophical 
one: Catholic theology and its corol- 
laries, of course, put the whole ques- 
tion on a different plane. 

An Italian translation of the Imi- 
tation of Christ, handsomely bound 
in imitation vellum and beautifully 
printed, has been added to the pub- 
lications of the Rinascimento del Li- 
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bro of Florence. The editor, Arrigo 
Levasti, selects the translation of 
Cesare Guasti as the best available 
text, harmonizing it by means of 
small modifications with the critical 
edition of Pohl. The editor contrib- 
utes an interesting study of the 
book which he believes to be cer- 
tainly the work of Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, and presents the arguments for 
and against its authenticity.—Cardi- 
nal Dubois, the present Archbishop 
of Paris, is the author of Saint Jo- 
seph (Paris: Librairie Lecoffre. 7 
fr. 50), a new addition to that ex- 
cellent series, Les Saints, which has 
set so splendid a standard of hagio- 
graphical writing in recent years. 
Those who know anything of the 
eminent author of the present vol- 
ume will need no further introduc- 
tion to it, and it is to be hoped that 
an English translation will soon be 
given to the Catholics of this coun- 
try. The union of solid learning 
and deep devotion which the book 
manifests is a valuable asset in 
spreading a cultus which has be- 
come so prominent a one in the 
modern life of the Catholic Church. 
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